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HE Grandfather Clock, standing back in the gloom, 
Heard the knives and the forks in a neighbouring room, 
And the clatter of plates as the girls and the boys 
Did their best to increase such a jubilant noise 
As never till then had been heard in the hall 
Where the Cavaliers hung in their frames on the wall ! 
Such a rumpus bewildered the mice ; and the clock 
Went cvack-crack in his case from the force of the shock ! 
“°Tis enough to make my pendulum hurry, 
And both my weights run down in a flurry ! 
Why, bless my heart, whatever could start 
Such a chattering flock ? ” 
Quoth the Grandfather Clock, 
(But he didn’t run down.) 





Just after his casing of walnut went crack 

Both the sides of the door were moved suddenly back. 
What the Granddad beheld caused a very sharp rick 

In his side, and he nearly omitted to tick ! 
For ho-ho ! the bright dozens of boys and of girls 

With the papery caps on the top of their curls! 
With jellies and tartlets and fruit and mincepies 

And custards and candles and fairy-lit eyes ! 
Tis enough to make my pendulum hurry, 
And both my weights run down in a flurry ! 

Upon my word, I never have heard 

Such a merry-mad flock ! ” 

Quoth the Grandfather Clock, 

(But he didn’t run down.) 
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“In thanks for his coolness, kept pressing her face 
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And her bright scarlet lips on his walnutty case 
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THE CLOCK AND THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


Then the children got up from the table and rushed 





For their hands to be cleaned and their curls to be brushed ; 


And when they were tidy they stood in the gloom 
Near the big folding-doors of the Grandfather’s room. 
Then a very tall gentleman pressed with his thumb 
On a little white button, for radiance to come 
From ceiling and mantel and cornice and wall 
To light the magnificent room—for a ball ! 
“Tis enough to make my pendulum hurry, 
And both my weights run down in a flurry, 
To see go round to the fiddle’s sound 
Such a nimble-sweet flock ! ”’ 
Quoth the Grandfather Clock. 
(But he didn’t run down.) 


When the Spirit of Christmas determined to call 
Lovely legions of playmates to join in the ball, 
Then the hollybush fairylings pricked at the legs 
Of the Rogers and Lucys and Normans and Megs ; 
And the mistletoe fairylings fluttered about 
On the chance of defeating some little girl’s pout 
And persuading her apple-cheeked partner to dare 
What the season allowed him to snatch from the fair { 
“Tis enough to make my pendulum hurry, 
And both my weights run down in a flurry ! 
I little knew I should ever view 
Such a lovable flock! ”’ 
OQuoth the Grandfather Clock. 
(But he didn’t run down.) 


So excited he grew that he once tried to spring 
From his place and to join in a Highlander’s fling, 
For he fell deep in love with a quaint little girl’s 
Blue campanula eyes and marsh marigold curls ! 
But, as fortune would have it, the delicate dear, 
3eing much out of breath, to the Granddad came near, 
And, in thanks for his coolness, kept pressing her face 
And her bright scarlet lips on his walnutty case ! 
“Tis enough-to make my pendulum hurry, 
And both my weights run down in a flurry, 
To have a kiss from the charming miss 
Who’s the flower of the flock !” 
Quoth the Grandfather Clock. 
(And he then ran down.) 
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& 
R. HOLIDAY stepped upon the 
M rear platform of his car, the 
Mishawaka, exactly two 
seconds before the express, with a 


series of faint, well-oiled jolts, began to 
crawl forward and issue from beneath 
the glass roof of the Grand Central into 
the damp, pelting snow. Mr. Holiday 
called the porter and told him for the 
good of his soul that fifty years ago 
travelling had not been the easy matter 
that it was to-day. This off his mind, 
he pulled an evening paper from his 
pocket and dismissed the porter by 
beginning to read. He still wore his 
overcoat and high silk hat. These he 
would not remove until time had 


proved that the temperature of his car 
was properly regulated. 
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He became restless after a while and 
hurried to the forward compartment of 
the Mishawaka to see if all his trunks 
had been put on. He counted them 
over several times, and each time he 
came to the black trunk he sniffed and 
wrinkled up his nose indignantly. The 
black trunk was filled with the most 
ridiculous and expensive rubbish that 
he had ever been called upon to pur- 
chase. When his married daughter and 
his wife had learned, by “ prying,” that 
he was going to New York on business, 
they had gathered about him with lists 
as ‘long as his arm, and they had 
badgered him and pestered him until 
he had flown into a passion and 
snatched the lists from them, and 
thrown them on the floor. But at that 
the ladies had looked such indignant, 


ur Morris. 

















heart-broken daggers at him that, very 
ungraciously, it is true, and with lan- 
guage that made their sensibilities hop 
like peas in a pan, he had felt obliged 
to relent. He had gathered up the 
lists and stuffed them into his pocket, 
and had turned away with one bitter 
and awful phrase : 
“Waste not, want not !”’ he had said. 
He now glared and 
sniffed at the black 
trunk, and called 
for the porter. 
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iad “Do you 
ii know 
iS what’s 
\ in 


ae J 
* ~ 
*¢ Ew, 


that 
trunk ? ”’ 

he said in a 
pettish, indig- 
nant voice. 


“It’s full of 
Christmas pre- 
sents for my 
grandchildren. It’s got crocodiles in 


it, and lions, and Billy Possums, and 
music-boxes, and dolls, and yachts, 
and steam-engines, and spiders, and 
monkeys, and doll’s furniture and china. 
It cost me seven hundred and forty-two 
dollars and nine cents to fill that trunk. 
Do you know where I wish it was?” 
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The porter did not know. 

“TI wish it was in Jericho!” said 
Mr. Holiday. 

He fingered the brass knob of the 
door that led forward to the regular 
coaches, turned it presently, and closed 
it behind him. 

His progress through the train re- 
sembled that of a mongoose turned 
loose in new quarters. Nothing escaped 
his prying scrutiny or love of petty 
information. If he came to a smoking 
compartment he would thrust aside 
the curtain and peer in. If it con- 
tained not more than three persons he 
would then enter, seat himself, and pro- 
ceed to ask them personal questions. 

It was curious that people so 
seldom resented being ;;‘ques- 
tioned by Mr. Holiday. Perhaps 
his evident sincerity in seeking 
for information accounted for 


“ She was so self-centred in her misery that she was not aware that the 


door had opened.” 


this; perhaps the fact that he was 
famous, and that nearly everybody in 
the county knew him by sight ; perhaps 
it is impossible for a little gentleman of 
eighty, very smartly dressed, with a 
carnation in his buttonhole, to be im- 
pertinent. And then he took such 
immense and childish pleasure in the 
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answers that he got, and sometimes 
wrote them down in his notebook, 
with comments, as: 

“Got into conversation with a lady 
with a flat face. She gave me her age 
as forty-two. I should have said 
nearer sixty.” 

“‘ Man of fifty tells me has had wart 
on nose for twenty-five years ; has had 
it removed by electrolosis twice, but 
it persists. Tell him that I have never 
had a wart.” 

Etc., etc. 

He asked people their age, whence 
they came, where they were going, 
what they did for a living, if they 
drank, if they smoked, if their parents 
were alive, what their beefsteak cost 
them a pound, what kind of under- 
wear they wore, what church they 
attended, if they shaved themselves, 
if married, if single, the number of 
their children, why they did not have 
more children, how many trunks they 
had in the baggage car, whether they 
had seen to it that their trunks were 
put on board, etc. Very young men 
sometimes gave him joking and sportive 
answers ; but it did not take him long 
to catch such drifts, and he usually 
managed to crush their sponsors 
thoroughly. For he had the great 
white dignity of years upon his head, 
and the dignity of two or three hundred 
million dollars at his back. 

During his peregrinations he came to 
a closed door, which tempted him 
strangely. It was probably the door 
of a private stateroom ; it might be the 
door of a dust closet. He meditated, 
with his finger upon the knob. “I'll 
just open it slowly,” he thought, “ and 
if I make a mistake I'll say I thought 
it was a smoking compartment.” 

As the door opened a smell of roses 
came out. Huddled into the seat that 
rides forward was a beautiful girl, very 
much dishevelled, and weeping bitterly, 
with her head upon one of those coarse 
white pillows which the Pullman com- 
pany provides. Her roses lay upon the 
seat opposite. She was so self-centred 


in her misery that she was not aware 
that the door had been opened, a head 
thrust in, and withdrawn, and the door 
closed. But she was sure that a still, 
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small voice had suddenly spoken in her 
mind, and said: “ Brace up.” Pre- 
sently she stopped crying, as became 
one who had been made the subject of 
a manifestation, and began to put her 
hair in order at the narrow mirror 
between the two windows. Mean- 
while, though Mr. Holiday was making 
himself scarce, as the saying is, he was 
consumed with interest to know why 
the beautiful young girl was weeping. 
And he meant to find out. 

But in the meantime another case 
provoked his interest. A handsome 
woman of thirty-five occupied Section 
17 in Car 6. She was dressed in close- 
fitting black, with a touch of white at 
her throat and wrists. Mr. Holiday 
had seen her from the extreme end of 
the car, and by the time he was 
opposite to where she sat, it became 
necessary for him to have an answer 
to the questions that had presented 
themselves about her. Without any 
awkward preliminaries, he bent over 
and said : 

“‘ T’ve been wondering, ma’am, if you 
are dressed in black for your father or 
your husband.” 

She looked up, recognised the famous 
eccentric, and smiled. 

““Won’t you sit down, Mr. Holi- 
day?” she said, and made room for 
him. 

“TI wear black,” she said, when he 
had seated himself, ‘‘ not because I 
am in mourning for anybody, but be- 
cause I think it’s becoming to me. 
You see, I have very light-coloured 
hair.”’ 

“Does all that hair grow on your 
head?” Mr. Holiday asked, simply 
and without offence. 

‘ Every bit of it,” she said. 

‘“T have a splendid head of hair, 
too,” he commented. ‘“‘ But there’s a 
young man in the car back of this 
who'll be twenty-two years of age in 
February, and he’s got more dandruff 
than hair. Where are you going?’ 

“ Cleveland.” 

“Ts that your home?” 

“No. I’ma bird of passage.” 

‘“‘ What is your name? ”’ 

‘‘I am Miss Hampton,” she said, 
and she hoped that he might have 

















heard of her. But he hadn’t. And 
she explained herself. “I’m to play 
at the Euclid Theatre Christmas night.”’ 

“ An actor ?”’ he said. 

“Well,” she admitted, “‘ some say so, 
and some won’t hear of it.” 

“How much money do you earn? ”’ 

“ Three hundred dollars a week.” 

Mr. Holiday wrote that in his note- 
book. 

“T’ve got some little nieces and 
nephews in New York,” she volunteered. 
“Don’t you think it’s hard to be a 
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informed them that he was eighty, but 
that they were probably the next oldest 
people on the train. Anyway, he 
would find out and let them know, 
They smiled good-naturedly, and the 
old lady cuddled a little against the 
old gentleman, for it was cold in that 
car. Mr. Holiday turned abruptly. 

‘““T forgot to ask you where you are 
going ?”’ he said. 

They told him that they were going 
to spend Christmas with their daughter 
and son-in-law and the new baby in 
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“* Does all that hair grow on your head?’ asked Mr, Holiday ” 


genuine aunt and to have to spend 
Christmas alone in a strange place ? ” 

“Not for three hundred dollars a 
week,” said Mr. Holiday unsympatheti- 
cally. “ You ought to thank your stars 
and garters.” 

Presently, after patting her on the 
back with two fingers, he rose, bowed, 
and passed on down the aisle. On the 
right, in the end section, was a very old 
couple, with snow-white hair, and a 
great deal of old-fashioned luggage. 
Mr. Holiday greeted them cordially, 
and asked their ages. The old gentle- 
man was seventy-six, and proud of it ; 
the old lady was seventy. Mr. Holiday 


Cleveland. It was a long journey. 
But the season made them feel young 
and strong. Did Mr. Holiday think 
there was any danger of being delayed 
by the snow? It was coming down 
very fast. They could not remember 
ever to have been in a sleeping-car when 
it was snowing so hard outside. Mr. 
Holiday said that he would ask the 
conductor about the snow, and let them 
know. 

In the smoking compartment of the 
next car forward sat a very young man, 
all alone. He looked at once sulky and 
frightened. He was smoking, but was 
drumming on the window-sill with his 
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finger-nails. He had a gardenia in his 
buttonhole, and was dressed evidently 
in his very best suit—a handsome dark 
grey over a malaga grape-coloured 
waistcoat. In his necktie was a 
diamond horseshoe pin. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Holiday, 
seating himself, “‘ what makes you look 
so cross ? ”” 

The young man started to say: 
“None of your 
business,” but 
perceived in 
time the eager 
face and snow- 
white hair of 
his questioner, 
and _ checked 
himself. 

“Why,” he 
said toler- 
antly, ‘do I 
look as savage 
as allthat?”’ 

“Tt isn’t 

money 
troubles,’’said 
Mr. Holiday, 
“or you would 
have pawned 
that diamond 
pin.” 
“ Wouldn’t 
you be cross,”’ 
said the young 
man, “if you 
had to look 
forward to sit- 
ting up all 
night in a cold 
smoking com- 
partment ? ”’ 

“ Can’t you 
get a berth?”’ 

“T had a 
drawing-room,” said the young man, 
“but at the last minute I had to give 
it up to a lady.” 

Mr Holiday’s eyes twinkled with 
benign interest. He had connected the 
gardenia in the young man’s coat with 
the roses of the girl who was weeping. 

“TI know,” he said, ‘“‘ drawing-room, 
Car 5. She was crying, but I told 
her to brace up, and I guess she’s 
stopped.” 





“The old gentleman was seventy-six, and proud of it.’ day. 








The young man jumped to his feet. 

“Oh!” he said. 

Mr. Holiday chuckled. 

“T was right,” he said. “I’ve been 
right seven times out of the ten for 
twenty-five years. I’ve kept a record.” 

Upon an impulse the young man 
checked his headlong inclination to rush 
to the girl who was weeping. 

“Tf you are right as often as that,” 
he said, “ for 
God’s sake tell 
me what to 
do.” 

“ Certainly,” 
said Mr. Holi- 
day, “and it 
won't cost you 
acent. What’s 
the matter ?”’ 

“* She,” said 
the young man 
with an ac- 
cent, for there 
was but the 
one, “came to 
the station to 
see me off. 
She gave me 
this. He 
touched _ the 
gardenia 
gently. “I 
gave her some 
roses. Just as 
the train 
started to pull 
out I dared 
her to come 
With me... 
she came!” 

“Tut—tut!” 
said Mr. Holi- 


“What are 
we to do ?”’ cried the young man. 

‘“Go back and sit‘ ‘with her,” said 
Mr. Holiday, ‘‘ and leave the door wide 
open. I’m going through the train 
now to see who’s on board; so don’t 
worry. Leave it all to me.” 


IT. 


The last car forward before you 
came to the baggage car and the 

















express Car was a common day coach. 
It was draughty. It had been used as 
a smoker in a period not so very 
remote. A dog must have passed an 
uncomfortable night in it. 

Near the rear door sat a man in a 
new derby hat and a new black coat. 
Further forward on the same side 
three children had stuffed themselves 
into one seat. 
The middle child, a 
well-grown girl of 
thirteen or four- 
teen, seemed by 
her superior 
height to shelter 
the little tots at 
her side. Only the 
blue imitation 
sailor caps of these 
appeared above 
the top of the seat ; 
and the top of each 
cap, including that 
worn by the older 
girl, had a centre- 
piece of white 
about the size of a 
gentleman’s visit- 
ing card. Mr. 
Holiday promised 
himself the plea- 
sure of investigat- 
ing these later. In 
the meanwhile his 
interest was ex- 
cited by the ears 
of the man in the 
new derby. They 
were not large, 
but they had an 
appearance of 
sticking out fur- 


ther than was “€ Young man,’ he said, ‘what makes 
necessary ; and 
Mr. Holiday was 


about to ask their owner the reason 
why, when he noticed for himself that 
it was because the owner’s hair had 
been cut so very, very short. Indeed, 
he had little gray eighth-inch bristles 
instead of hair. Mr. Holiday wondered 
why. He seated himself behind the 
man and leaned forward. The man 
stirred uneasily. 

“T should think you’d be afraid of 
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catching cold in this draughty car with 
your hair cut so short,” said Mr. 
Holiday. 


‘I am,” said the man tersely. 

“Why did you let them cut it so 
short then ? ” 

“Let them!” grunted the man, 
with ineffable scorn. ‘“ Let them! 
You’d have let them!” 

“T would not,” 
retorted Mr. Holi- 
day crisply. “‘ My 
wife cuts my hair 
for me, just the 
way I tell her to.” 

The man turned 
a careworn, un- 
happy face. 

“My wife used 
to cut mine,” he 
said. “ But then 
I—I got into the 
habit of having it 
done forme. ... 
Ever been to 
Ossining, mis- 
ter? ... That’s 
the finest tonsorial 
parlour in America 

—anything from a 
shave to the elec- 
tric treatment.” 

“Ossining is a 
gaol for felons,” 
said Mr. Holiday 


severely. 
“Quite so,” said 
the man, “as I 


was telling you.” 

His voice had a 
plaintive, subdued 
note of defiance in 
it. It wasthatofa 
person who is tired 
of lying and beat- 
ing about the bush. 

“When did you get out?” asked 
Mr. Holiday simply. 

“Three days ago,” said the man, 
“and when I get good and sick of 
looking for jobs and getting turned 
down—lI guess I'll go back.” 


you look so 


“First they make you work,” 
said Mr. Holiday with a pleased 
chuckle. “and then they won’t let 


work. That’s the law. But 


you 
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you take advice—you _ fool 
"em !”’ 

“TI never fooled anybody,” said the 
man, and he ripped a holy name from 
the depths of his down-heartedness. 

Mr. Holiday had extracted his note- 
book, and under cover of the seat 
back was preparing to take notes and 
make comments. 

“What did you used to do for a 
living—before ? ”’ he asked. 

“| was teller in a bank.” 

“And what 
happened ? ” 

“Then,” 
said the man, 
“the missus 
had twins, 
followed by 
typhoid 
fever.” His 
admissions 
came with 
hopeless 
frankness. 


my 


’ 


‘‘And I 
couldn’t pay 
for all that 


luxury, so I 
stole.”’ 

‘““What 
bank were 
you teller 
in?” 

“The Pains- 
ville Bank, 
Painsville. I’m 
going to them 
now to— to 
see if they 
won't let up. 
The wife says 
that’s the 
thing to do— 
goright to the boil of trouble and 
prick it.” 

“What did your wife do while you 
were away?” asked Mr. Holiday 
delicately. 

“She did odd jobs, and brought the 
twins up healthy.” 

“IT remember the Painsville busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Holiday, “ because I 
own stock in that bank. You only 
took about two hundred dollars.” 
“That was all I needed,” said the 





“Mr. Holiday noticed that the owner of the derby hat’s hair 
had been cut very, very short.” 
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“It saved the missus and the 


” 


man. 
kids—so what’s the odds. 

“But don’t you intend to pay it 
back ? ”’ : 

‘“‘ Not if the world won’t let me earn 
any money. I tried for jobs all to-day, 
and yesterday, and the day before. [| 
told my story straight. The missus wrote 
that was the thing to do, but I guess she’s 
wrong for once. What would you do if 
you were in a bank and I came to you 
and said: ‘ I’m just out of gaol, where 
I went for 
stealing; but 
I mean to be 
honest. Won't 
you give me 
work ?’” 

Mr. Holiday 
wondered 
what he would 
do. He was 
beginning to 
like the ex- 
convict’s 
frankness. 

“Do you 
know who I 
am?’’ he 
asked. 

“* Every- 
body knows 
you by sight, 
Mr. Holiday.” 

“ Then, you 
know,” said 
the little old 
gentleman, 
“that ITve 
sent plenty of 
people to goal 
in my time— 
plenty of 
them.” 

‘“‘ T’ve heard that said,” said the man. 

3ut,” said Mr. Holiday sharply, 
“nobody ever tells stories about the 
wrong-doers I have forgiven. Your 
case never came to me. I believe I 
would have shown mercy.” 

He closed his note-book and rose. 

“Keep telling your story straight, 
my man, and asking for work.” 

He paused as if waiting a reply, but 
the man only grunted, and he passed 
forward to the children. First, he 














examined the visiting-card effects on 
the tops of their hats, and noticed that 
these were paper labels sewed down, 
and bearing the names and destinations 
of the little passengers. Freddie, Alice, 
and Euphemia Caldwell, reading from 
left to right, were consigned in the care 
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was in the hospital, and “ father’ had 
to be with her, and that the children 
were going to “ Uncle Silas” until sent 
for. And Uncle Silas was a very 
“ grouchy ’”’ man, and one must mind 
one’s P’s and Q’s, and never be naughty, 
or Uncle Silas would have the law of 





“Alice had her arms around Freddie and Euphemia, and her pretty head was bent first 10 one and 
then to the other.” 


of the conductor to Silas Caldwell, 
Painsville, Ohio. 

Alice had her arms around Freddie 
and Euphemia, and her pretty head 
was bent first to one and then to the 
other. Mr. Holiday seated himself 
gently behind the trio, and listened for 
sometime. He learned that ‘“‘ mother ”’ 





one. But she, Alice, would take care 
of them. 

“Going to spend Christmas with 
Uncle, are you?” piped Mr. Holiday 
suddenly. ‘‘ That’s right!” 

The little tots, very much interested 
and startled, faced about, but Alice 
looked like a little reproving angel. 
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“Oh!” she said, climbing out of the 
seat, ‘‘ I must speak with you first.” 

Mr. Holiday was actually surprised ; 
but he went aside with the child, where 
the tots could not hear. 

Absolutely without consciousness of 
doing so, Alice patted and rearranged 
the old gentleman’s carnation, and 
talked to him in a gentle, reproving 
tone. 

““ T’ve done everything I could,”’ she 
said, ‘to keep the idea of Christmas 
away from them. They didn’t know 
when it came until you spoke. but 
now they know, and I don’t know what 
I shall do... Our uncle,” she ex- 
plained, “‘ doesn’t celebrate Christmas ; 
he made father understand that before 
he agreed to take us until mother got 
well. So father and I agreed we'd 
keep putting Christmas off until 
mother was well, and we were all 
together again. But now, they’ll want 
their Christmas—and J can’t give it 
to them.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Holiday 
cheerfully, ‘‘I1 have put my foot in it. 
And I suppose Freddie and Euphemia 
will carry on and raise Cain when they 
find there’s no Santy Claus in Pains- 
ville ? ”’ 

““T shall have to lie to them, and lie, 
and lie,”’ said Alice miserably. 

“Don’t you fret, Alice,” said Mr 
Holiday. ‘“When I get people in 
trouble I get ‘em out. Your Uncle 
Silas is a friend of mine—he has to be. 
I’m going to send him a telegram.” 
He smiled, and chucked her under the 
chin. “I’m not much on Christmas 
myself,” he said, “ but an obligation’s 
an obligation.”” He shook hands with 
her, nodded in a friendly way to the 
ex-convict, and passed out of the car 
on his return journey, consulting his 
note-book as he went. 

First he revisited the old couple, and 
told them that next to himself they 
were, in fact, the oldest persons on the 
train, and that they need not worry 
about the snow, because he had asked 
the conductor about it, and the con- 
ductor had said that it was all right. 
Then he started to revisit Miss Hamp- 
ton, but was turned from his purpose 
by a new face in the car. The new 
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face rose, thin and white, on a long 
thin neck from a clerical collar, and its 
owner was busy with a pad and a 
pencil. 

“Writing a sermon? ” 
Holiday. 

The clergyman looked up and smiled. 

“No, sir,” he said; “I’m doing a 
sum in addition, and making heavy 
work of it.” 

“T’ll do it for you,” said Mr. Holiday 
eagerly. He was a lightning adder, 
and not in the least averse to showing 
off. The clergyman, still smiling, 
yielded up the pad. 

“T’m trying to make it come to two 
thousand dollars,” he said,“‘andI can’t.” 

“ That’s because,’ said Mr. Holiday, 
returning the pad after one swift glance 
up and down the columns, “it only 
comes to thirteen hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. You had the answer cor- 
rect.”’ 

“ It’s for repairs to the church,” said 
the clergyman dismally. ‘‘ The con- 
tractor calls for two thousand; and 
I’m just about ready to give up.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Holiday, “I’m 
going to get my dinner now, and maybe 
later I can give you some idea how to 
raise the balance. I’ve raised a good 
deal of money in my time,” he 
chuckled. 

‘“‘ T know that, Mr. Holiday,” said the 
clergyman, ‘‘ and I should be glad of 
any suggestion that you might care to 
make.” 

Mr. Holiday seated himself facing 
Miss Hampton. She smiled and nodded 
and Jaid aside the book she had been 
reading. Mr. Holiday’s eyes twinkled. 

“I’m going to turn you out of this 
section,” he said. 

“Why ? ” she smiled. 

“Because there’s a young friend of 
mine wants it,” he said. 

‘“‘ Now, really ! ”’ said Miss Hampton, 
still smiling. 

“You're going to carry your duds to 
the drawing-room, Car 5,” he said. 
Then, the twinkle in his eyes becoming 
exceedingly gossipy and sportive, he 
told her about the young people who 
had eloped without exactly meaning 
to. Miss Hampton was delighted. 

She and Mr. Holiday hurried to the 


asked Mr 


















drawing-room in Car 5, of which the 
door had been left wide open, accord- 
ing to Mr. Holiday’s orders. The 
young people looked very happy and 
unhappy all at once, and as soon as 
Mr. Holiday had begun to state their 
situation to them without mincing, they 
assumed a tremendous pair of blushes, 
which they were not able to efface for 
a long time. 

“And now,” 
he finished, 
glaring at the 
uncomfortable 
young man, 
“you bring your 
duds and put 
them in Miss 
Hampton’s _ sec- 
tion; and then 
you gather up 
Miss Hampton’s 
duds and_ bring 
‘em in_ here.” 
And he turned 
and shook his 
finger at the girl. 
“Mind you,” he 
said, “don’t you 
ever run away 
again without a 
chaperone. They 
don’t grow on 
every bush.” 

Somehow Mr. 
Holiday had 
over-looked the 
other drawing- 
room (B) in Car 5. 
Now he came 
suddenly upon 
it, and peered in, 
for the door was 
ajar. But he drew 
back with a sharp 
jerk as if he had seen a rattlesnake. All 
the kindness went out of the old gentle- 
man’s face. And between anger and 
hatred he turned white 

“ Jolyff!”’ he muttered. And all 
the elasticity gone from his gait, he 
stumbled back to his own car, revolv- 
ing and muttering unchristian thoughts. 
For he and Jolyff had been meeting 
all their lives, it seemed, in Court and 
out ; sometimes with the right on one 
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Each 
had cost the other a thousand wicked 
threats, and a mint of money. 

Mr. Holiday’s wanderings through 
the train had aroused all the kindlier 


side, sometimes on the other. 


feelings in his nature. He was going 
home to his wife and family, expensive 
and foolish as it seemed; he had the 
trunk full of toys for the grand- 
children and the great-grandchildren, 
and he was glad 
ofit. Hehad put 
things right for 


two presuming 
young people 
who had made 
a wrong start; 
he had _ been 


gallant to an 
actress ; he had 
determined to 
help the clergy- 
man out with hs 
repair fund; to 
find work for a 


convict, and to 
see to it that 
three children 
should have a 


pleasant visit 
with an uncle 
who was really 
crotchety, dis- 
agreeable, and 
mean. 

But now he 
did not care 
about pleasant 
things any more. 
He could think 


of nothing but 
Joly ff; of no- 
thing but old 
iittwed:” sores that 


rankled ; of great 
deals that had gone wrong through 
his enemy. And in that spirit he 
picked at his Christmas Eve dinner, 
and went to bed. 
IIL. 


It seemed to Mr. Holiday every 
time he woke, which was often, that 
the train had just started to move, 
after standing still for a long time, 
and that the porter had never before 
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allowed his car to grow so cold. He 
turned the current into the reeling 
light at the head of his bed, and con- 
sulted his watch. 

Two o'clock. He got to wondering 
at exactly what hour all those hundreds 
of years ago Christ had been born. 
Had it been as cold as this in the old 
barn? Whew! 

No, Bethlehem was in the semi- 
tropics or thereabout, but the common 
car in which the three children were 
passing the night was not. This 
thought came to Mr. Holiday without 
invitation, and, like all unwelcome 
guests, made a long stay. So punctual, 
indeed, was the thought meeting his 
mind at every turn and dogging its 
footsteps, that he forgot all about 
Jolyff, and all about everything else. 
Finally he rang for the porter, but had 
no answer. He rang again and again. 
Then the train jolted slowly to a stand- 
still, and Mr. Holiday got up and 
dressed, and went forward once more 
through the narrow aisles of thick 
curtains to the common car. But the 
passengers in that car had amalgamated. 
Alice and the convict, blue with cold, 
were in the same seat, and Alice was 
hugging Freddie, who slept fitfully, to 
her breast, and the convict was hugging 
Euphemia, who cried gently and softly 
like a cold and hungry kitten, to his. 
The convict had taken off his overcoat 
and wrapped it as well as he could 
about all the children. 

Mr. Holiday tapped the convict on 
the shoulder. 

‘““ Merry Christmas!” he said cynic- 
ally. 

The convict started and turned. 

“Bring these babies back to my 
car,” said Mr. Holiday, ‘‘ and help me 
put ’em to bed.” 


“ That’s a good deed, Mr. Holiday,” 
said the convict. He started to put 
on his overcoat. The undressing and 
putting to bed had not waked Freddie. 
Euphemia had stopped crying. And 
Alice, when the two men had helped 
her with her dress, which buttoned 
down the back, had suddenly flung 
her arms first around one and then 
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around the other, and given each a 
kiss, good-night. 

The convict buttoned his coat and 
turned up his collar. 

“Good-night, sir,” 
thank you.” 

Mr. Holiday waved the thanks aside 


“and 


he said, 


and pointed to a door of shining 
mahogany. 

“There’s a bed for you, too,” he said 
gently. 


The convict hesitated. 

Then—it may have been owing to 
the sudden starting of the train—he 
lurched against the door; and with 
a sound that was mighty like a sob 
thrust it open and slammed it shut 
behind him. , 

Mr. Holiday smiled, and went back 
to his own bed. This time he slept 
soundly. 

At seven o'clock the porter called 
him, according to orders. The train 
was standing still. 

“Merry Christmas, Mistah Holiday, 
sah!” grinned the porter. “Seven 
o'clock, sah ! ”’ 

“Merry Christmas,” said Mr. Holi- 
day. ‘‘ Why are we stopping?” 

““We’s snowed in,” grinned 
porter. 

“ Snowed in ! 
day. ‘‘ Where?” 

“?*Tween Albany and Buffalo, sah. 
Dey ain’t no name to de place. Dey 
ain’t any place.” 

‘“‘ There are three children,” said Mr. 
Holiday, “‘in the stateroom next to 
this, and a gentleman in the other 
stateroom. You call ’em in about an 
hour and ask ’em what they’ll take for 
breakfast. Bring me some coffee, and 
ask the conductor how late we’re going 
to be.” 

With his coffee Mr. Holiday learned 
that the train might be twenty-four 
hours late in getting to Cleveland. 
The conductor supposed that ploughs 
were at work along the track ; but the 
blizzard was still raging. 


the 


” 


exclaimed Mr. Holi- 


IV. 
That he would be separated from his 


wife on Christmas Day for the first 
time in their married life did not amuse 
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.‘ instinctively she caught Mr. Holiday's arm and clung to it.’ 
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Mr. Holiday ; and, although too much 
of the grandchildren and great-children 
bored him to extinction, still he felt 
that any festive day on which they 
were not all with him was a festive 
day gone very wrong indeed. But it 
was not as a sop to his own feelings of 
disappointment that he decided to 
celebrate Christmas in the train. It 
was a mixture of good-nature, and, I 
am afraid, of malice. He said to him- 
self : 

“T shall invite all the passengers to 
one o'clock dinner, and a Christmas 
tree afterward with games and punch. 
I shall invite the conductor and the 
brakeman. The porters shall come to 
serve dinner. I shall invite the en- 
gineer and the fireman and the Adams 
Express man. I shall invite everybody 
except Jolyff.” 

The old gentleman sucked in his lips 
tightly and dwelt upon this thought 
with satisfaction. Jolyff loved a party, 
Jolyff loved to drink healths, and clap 
people on the back, and make little 
speeches, and exert himself generally 
to amuse less gifted persons and make 
them feel at home. And it was plea- 
sant to think of him as sitting alone 
while a fine celebration was banging 
and roaring in the very next car—a 
celebration to which even an ex- 
convict had been invited. 

First, Mr. Holiday summoned Miss 
Hampton and the girl who had run 
away to be his aides-de-camp. These 
decided that the party was really for 
the benefit of Freddie, Alice, and 
Euphemia, so these were packed off at 
once to the common car to be as far as 
possible from the scene of prepara- 
tions. Then, with Mr. Holiday’s porter 
and his cook and the ex-convict as 
men of all work, commenced the task 
of ordering the car for a crowd and 
decorating it, and improvising a Christ- 
mas tree. Miss Hampton set to work 
with a wooden bucket, sugar, rum, 
brandy, eggs, milk, and heaven knows 
what not, to brew a punch. Every 


now and then Mr. Holiday appeared 
to see how she was getting on, and to 
taste the concoction, and to pay her 
pretty, old-fashioned compliments. The 
girl who had run away was helping the 
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porter to lay the table and trying to 
write invitations to the passengers at 
the same time, Mr. Holiday having 
furnished her from his note-book with 


all of their names. Now and then 
there were hurried consultations as to 
what would be a suitable gift for a 
given person. The “next oldest” 
people in the train were to receive a 
pair of the silver candlesticks from the 
table. The train hands were to receive 
money, and suddenly Mr. Holiday dis- 
covered that he had only a few dollars 
in cash with him. He sought out the 
clergyman. 

“Merry Christmas! ”’ he said. 

“ Merry Christmas ! ”’ said the clergy- 
man, 

“Have you,” said Mr. Holiday, 
“any of your rebuilding fund with 
you?” 

“Why, yes,” said the clergyman 
smiling, “‘some two hundred dollars, 
and I cannot deny that it is agony to 
me to carry about so large a sum.” 

Mr. Holiday simply held out his 
hand, palm up. 

“ Why—what ”” began the clergy- 
man in embarrassment. 

“TI will give you my cheque for that 
sum,” said Mr. Holiday, ‘‘ and some- 
thing over for your fund. I hope you 
will dine with me, in my car, at one 
o'clock.” 

He hurried away with the two hun- 
dred dollars. It was his intention to 
sample Miss Hampton’s punch again ; 
but he turned from this, on a sudden 
impulse, and sought out the young man 
who had been run away with. With 
this attractive person he talked very 
earnestly for half an hour, and asked 
him an infinite number of questions— 
just the kind of questions that he had 
asked the young men who had aspired 
to the hands of his own daughters. 
And these must have been satisfactorily 
answered, because, at the end of the 
interview, Mr. Holiday patted the 
young man on the back and said that 
he would see him later. 

Next, he came face to face with Mr. 
Jolyff, and the two old gentlemen 
stared at each other coldly, but without 
any sign of recognition. Once—ever 
sotmany years ago—they had been 




















intimate friends. Mr. Holiday had 
never had any other friend of whom he 
had been so fond. He tried now to 
recall what their first difference had 
been, and because he could not, thought 
he must be growing infirm. And he 
began to think of his approaching party 
with less pleasure. He had let himself 
in for a good deal of bother, he thought. 

But, this time, Miss Hampton made 
him take a whole teaspoonful of punch, 
and told him what a dear he was, and 
what a good time everybody was going 
to have, and that she would do any- 
thing in the world for him ; she would 
even recite ‘“ The Night before Christ- 
mas” for his company if he asked her. 
And then they did a great deal of 
whispering. And, finally, Mr. Holiday 
said : 

“ But suppose they baulk ? ” 

“ Nonsense,’ said Miss Hampton ; 
“would you and I baulk if we were in 
their places ? ”’ 

The pretty actor and the old gentle- 
man laughed and bowed to each other, 
and exchanged the most arch looks 
imaginable. And, then, Miss Hampton 
exclaimed : 

“ Good Lord—it’s twelve-thirty ! ’ 

Then there came to them a sudden, 
dreadful smell of burning feathers. 
They dashed into the observation end 
of the car, and found the ex-convict 
smothering an incipient conflagration 
of the Christmas tree, which was made 
of dusters, with his hands. 

The girl, who had run away, was des- 
patching the porter with the last batch 
of invitations. The ex-convict showed 
them his burned hands. 

“You go and feel the champagne,” 
said Mr. Holiday, “ that’ll cool ’em ! ” 


V. 


Mr. Holiday himself went to fetch 
the children. In his pockets were the 


envelopescontaining money for the train 
hands, the envelope containing a cheque 
for the two hundred dollars that he had 
borrowed from the clergyman, and 
enough over to complete the rebuilding 
fund which the clergyman had tried so 
And there was an 


hard to collect. 
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envelope for the ex-convict—not with 
money in it, but with an I. O. U. 

“IT, O. U. a Good Job”’ Mr. Holiday 
had written on a card, and signed his 
name. And he had taken out of his 
satchel and transferred to his waistcoat- 
pocket a pair of wonderful black pearls 
that he sometimes wore at important 
dinners. And he was going to give one 
of these to Miss Hampton, and one to 
the girl who had runaway. And, then, 
there were all the wonderful toys and 
things for Alice and Freddie and Eu- 
phemia, and he was going to present 
them with the black trunk, too, so that 
they could take their gifts off the train 
when it eventually got to Painsville. 
And Mr. Holiday had thought of every- 
body, and had prepared a little speech 
to speak to his guests ; and for two of 
his guests he had arranged one of the 
greatest surprises that can be sprung 
on two guests ; and he ought to have 
been perfectly happy. But he wasn't. 

When he passed the door of Mr. 
Jolyff’s drawing-room he noted that 
it was tightly closed. And it ought to 
have pleased him to see how his enemy 
had taken his exclusion from the party 
to heart, and had shut himself away 
from any sign or sound of it. But, 
although he smiled cynically, he wasn’t 
altogether pleased. And presently he 
made an awry mouth, as if he were 
taking something unpleasant, and he 
began to hustle Freddie and Euphemia 
so as to get away from that closed 
door as quickly as possible. 

The girl who had run away was 
talking with Mr. Holiday, when 
suddenly she began to grow conscious 
and uncomfortable. She gave one 
swift look about her, and saw that 
all the passengers and all the train 
hands, and porters, and the Adams 
Express man were looking at her and 
smiling, and she saw that they had 
ranged themselves against the sides 
of the car and were making themselves 
as small as possible. Then she saw 
the young man looking at her with a 
wonderful, nervous, radiant look. And 
then she saw that the clergyman was 
standing all by himself, in a space that 
the crowd had just managed to leave 
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open for him, and that he had on his 
surplice, and that he was marking a 
place in his prayer-book with one 
finger. Then she understood. 

Instinctively she caught Mr. Holi- 
day’s arm and clung to it, and Mr 
Holiday, smiling, patted her hand and 
began to draw her gently toward the 
young man and the clergyman. It 
looked for a moment as if she was 
going to hang back and protest and 
make a scene. But just when every- 
body was beginning to fear the worst, 
and to look frightfully nervous and un- 
comfortable, a wonderful and beautiful 
expression came into her face, and her 
eyes lighted and seemed to grow larger 
nd darker all at the same time. And 
if there were any present who had re- 
garded the impromptu wedding as 
something of a joke, these now had 
their minds changed for them in the 
quickest kind of a jiffy. And if there 
were any present who doubted of the 
beauty and dignity of love, these had 
their minds changed for them, too. 
And they knew that they were wit- 
nesses, not to a silly elopement, but 
to the great occasion in the lives of 
two very young people who were 
absolutely sure of their love for each 
other, and who would cherish each 
other in sickness and peril, in good times 
and bad, in merry times and in heart- 
breaking times, until death did them 
part. 
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And then suddenly, just when the 
clergyman was about to begin, just 
when Miss Hampton had succeeded 
in righting herself from smothering 
a sob, Mr. Holiday, whose face, had 
you but noticed it, had been growing 
longer and longer and drearier and 
drearier, gave a half strangled cry: 
“Wait!” 

Wholly oblivious to everything and 
everybody but what was in his mind 
at the moment, he dropped the bride’s 
hand as if it had been a red-hot horse- 
shoe, and started to bolt from the car, 
But, strangely enough, the old face 
that had grown so long and dreary 
was now wreathed in smiles, and he 
was heard to mutter as he went : 

““ Just a minute, while I get Jolyff!” 


Mr. Jolyff and Mr. Holiday lifted 
their glasses. And Mr. Holiday said, 
so that all could hear : 

‘I drink to my old friends and to 
my new friends. And I drink to the 
lesson of Christmas. For  Christ- 
mas,” said he, and he smiled in a 
wonderful way, “‘ teaches us that in all 
the world there is absolutely nothing 
that we can not forgive... .” 

The two very old gentlemen clinked 
their glasses together, and, looking each 
other affectionately in the eyes, might 
have been heard to mutter, somewhat 
brokenly, each the other’s Christian 


name. 








“Mr. Jolyf and Mr. Holiday drank to the ‘Spirit of Christmas. 
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SCENE: A Iisherman’s cottage on the 
seashore, the living room. Door c. 
opening upon the sea and the sunset. 
Fireplace Lt. Recess R. containing 
pallet bed. Door into bedroom 3 R. 
Furmiture very scanty and simple. 
Puoca ts seated at her spinning-wheel: 
She stops and goes to the open door and 
looks out. 

Puoca (wistfully): How the sea is 
calling—calling! (She goes back to the 
spinning-wheel, and as she spins sings) : 
There’s never a wave upon western beaches 

Falls and fades to a wreath of foam, 

But takes at the last a voice that reaches 
Over the distance and calls me—home,* 
Enter c. PEARL with her hand to her 

head. 

PeaRL: Mummy, my head aches. 

Puoca (concerned) : Does it, dearie ? 
It has been so hot all day, too hot for 
my lilla daughter. 

Peart: Let me lean it against you, 
mummy. 

Puoca: Very well, bring up your 
creepie stool and sit here. 

* By H. D. Lowry. 
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PEARL (leaning against her knee): 
Oh, that’s better ; it always makes me 
better to be near you. (Pause.) 
Mummy, if you tell me a story the 
headache will go away. 

Puoca (laughing) : Oh, I daresay. 

PEARL: You’ve been working all the 
afternoon ; you might stop for a little 
minute, just long enough to tell me a 
story. Do, mummie. 

PHOcA (resigning herself) : Very well, 
then. What shal] it be about ? 

PEARL: The seals. 

Puoca (restlessly) : You always want 
that story. 

PEARL: Whenever I want to know 
extra things in the other stories, you 
say “I don’t know”; but when it’s 
about the seals, you can tell me every- 
thing and everything. 


Puoca (softly): | should think I 
could. 
PEARL: And that makes it seem real. 


PHOCA 

PEARL 
the end, 
after. 


: It’s such a sad story. 
: They all are till you get to 
and then it’s happy ever 
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Puoca : The end—but the seal story 
has no end. 

PEARL: It will some day. 
mummy dear. ‘‘ Under the sea—— 

Puoca (continuing): Is the country 
of the seals, and once upon a time 
there was a happy, happy seal who 
swam, and dived, and floated in the 
warm blue waiter. 

PEARL : What was she like, mummy ? 

Puoca: Well, she had brown eyes. 

PEARL: Just like yours ? 

Puoca : Just like mine, lilla daughter, 
and all day long she played with the 
other seals, and all night long she slept 
cradled in the waves, and this went on 
till All Souls’ Eve. They say that 
long ago seals used to be men and 
women, and that on that one night 
they become men and women again. 
They come up out of the sea and lay 
aside their seal cloaks and dance in the 
moonlight, dance till the sun rises. 

PEARL: How exciting! Have you 
ever seen them, mummy ? 

Puoca : I—I think so. 

PEARL: Go on, mummy. 

Puoca : One year, lilla daughter, that 
happy, happy seal was among them, 
and they came to a lonely shore and 
danced, and danced, and when she ran 
like the others to get her brown 
cloak—-it was gone. 

PEARL: What did she do ? 

Puoca : She hunted, and her brothers 
and sisters hunted, in every crevice 


Now, 


” 


and cave, under the rocks and the 
weed, everywhere, but they never 
found it. 


PEARL: And then ? 

Puoca: The sun rose, and—it is the 
law—they were seals again and had to 
swim away, but she—she was left 
behind. 

PEARL: Poor seal. All alone. 

Puoca : She was a woman, but her 
heart was with the sea-people, and all 
day long she sat on one of the rocks 
hoping that she’d die. (Dveams.) 

PEARL (pulling at her): 
mummie ? 

PuHoca (waking): Yes, dear ? 

PEARL: And then——? 

Puoca (sighing): There was a kind 
man, a fisherman. 

PEARL: Just like daddie ? 


Yes 


’ 
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Puoca (nodding): Just like daddie, 
and because he was so sorry for her 
he took her into his house and—and 
married her. 


PEARL: And has she a little girl 
like me ? 

Puoca: Yes, Pearl, a little girl just 
like you. 

PEARL: And a big boy like Morgan ? 

Puoca : A big boy like Morgan. 

PEARL: Then I ’spect she is quite, 


quite happy. 

Puoca : You are too little to under- 
stand. She can’t forget her other life, 
She—she wants to find the cloak and 
go back. (Walks to door restlessly and 
looks out.) ; 

PEARL: But if she did, mummy, her 
little children would be sad. 

Puoca (putting her hands over her 
eays): Oh—h, don’t! (PEARL begins 
to cry. PHOCA looks out, hesitates, and 
comes back to her., Why, Pearlie, what 
is the matter ? 

PEARL: I’m so glad, mummy. 

Puoca : Glad ? 

PEARL: That it isn’t a true story. 
(PHOCA kisses her.) 


Enter MorGAN, a fisher lad, running. 
He holds the sealskin behind him. 


PHoca (rising): To-night is All 
Souls’ Eve. They will dance out 
there to-night. 

MorcGAn: I’ve found 
You'll never guess what. 

PEARL: Don’t tease, Morgan. 
sure it’s nothing much. 

MorcGaAn: ’Tis, then, 
wedged between two rocks. 

Puoca (strangely): What have you 


something. 
I’m 


I found it 


found ? : 
Morcan: This, mother. (Shows 
skin.) Took, it’s an old sealskin. 


Puoca : Give it to me. 

PEARL: Oh no, no. Morgan, don't 
give it her, or the story will come 
true. 

Morcan (looking from one to the 
other) : What do you mean ? Of course 
mother can have it. Girls are so silly. 
What is it, mother ? 

Puoca (ecstatic) : Mine—my cloak— 
the cloak that I lost. , 

Morcan: Yours? But how can it 
be ? It—it isn’t the shape. 














Puoca (disregarding him): And now 
I can go back. The sea—oh, the sea ! 

PEARL (wailing) : Mummy ! Mummy ! 

Puoca: All Souls’ Eve (it has been 
getting darker) they will be waiting 
for me. I can hear them calling 
“Phoca! Phoca!” (Louder.) I’m 
coming! (Flings the skin over her 
shoulders, but PEARL catches her by her 
gown.) 

Puan (pleading): Oh no, mummy, 
no! 

Puoca (looking over her head and not 
seeing her, speaking in a strange voice) : 
Don’t hold me—it’s no use—I must go. 
(Puts the child aside and goes out C.) 

PEARI. (on the floor wailing desper- 
ately): Oh mummy, mummy ! 

Morcan: What is it, Pearl? I 
can't make out what you’re at. Where’s 
mother gone, and why did she rush 
off like that ? 

PEARL: She’s gone, and we shall 
hever see her again. 


“They say that long ago seals used to be men and women,” 





MorGAN : Oh, nonsense ! 

PEARL : She’s one of the sea-people, 
and she has hated being cooped up in 
this little house, and now—now you've 
found that horrid skin she’s gone back. 
She—(wailing)—she’s left us, you and 
me, and daddy. 

MorcGAN (stoutly) : Daddy won't allow 
it; he’ll go and fetch her. Thismay be 
a little house, but it’s home, her home, 
too. 

PEARL: No, Morgan, the sea is her 
home, the deep wide sea, and she’ll 
never leave it again. 

Morcan : Daddy—— 

PEARL: Not even daddy’ll be able 
to make her come unless—unless she 
wants to. 


Enter c. the FISHERMAN, carrying nets. 


FISHERMAN: Phoca! Phoca! Such 
a haul, enough to keep us in fuel 
all the winter through. Where’s your 
mother ? 
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PEARL (sobbing) : Gone. 

FISHERMAN (uncertainly): Over to 
the village ? (She shakes her head.) 
Along the road ? 

PEARL: No. 

FISHERMAN (springing to the door) : 
Where then ? Quick, Pearl. 

PEARL (wailing): She’s gone back. 
(He stares from one to the other.) 

Morcan: I was gathering shell- 
fish on the rocks, and under one I 
found 

FISHERMAN : After all these years ! 
Yes, boy ? 

Morecan : A sealskin. 

FISHERMAN : Under the red boulder ? 

MorGAN- (surprised): Why, yes, 
father. 

FISHERMAN : Where is it ? 

MorGAN : I ran home with it, and— 
and mother has it. 

FISHERMAN : When ? 

MorGAN: Just now. 
MAN turns to the door.) 
wards the sea. 

FISHERMAN (rushing out) : 
Phoca ! 

PEARL: The tide’s in. She had only 
a few steps to go. He won't be in 
time. (FISHERMAN returns.) 

FISHERMAN : She is out of sight. Too 
late! I’m too late. (Sinks into chair, 
face between hands.) Oh, my God! 
(The moon rises out of the sea.) I would 
have her, I stole, and cheated, and lied 
to get her, and now—when she is so 
dear— (Chokes.) 

PEARL (creeping to his knee): 
daddy ! 

FISHERMAN: I only saw her that 
once, the night I lay behind a rock and 
watched; but when All Souls’ Eve 
came round again, I was there. I’d 
been thinking, thinking, and I knew 
what to do. I saw her lay the cloak 
down, and as soon as they were 
dancing I crept out and took it. (With 
fierce glee.) Yes, and I’m glad I took 
it. Glad! (He stares round.) I’ve 
had her here, she’s been mine—(sees 
the child)—ours! She can’t forget 
that. No sea is big enough to drown 
the memory of what she has been to us 
and we to her. 

PEARL : She couldn’t help herself. 

FISHERMAN (dreamily): When she 
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wept I shut my ears, and when she 
begged I thought of this cottage and her 
in it—and of this cottage and her not 
there. I couldn’t let her go, and at 
the last she seemed content to stay. 

PEARL: But the sea was always 
calling. 

FISHERMAN: That she could listen 
to it when we loved her so! 

PEARL : She is free now to choose. 

FISHERMAN (looking up): There was 
nowhere else for her to go then, no 
place, so she stayed. 

PEARL (softly) : Poor mummy. 

FISHERMAN : Stayed as long as we 
could hold her, but not—not a moment 
longer. 

PEARL: No. 

FISHERMAN : She worked for us, gave 
us smiles and kindness, and all the 
time in her heart she was longing to 
leave us. 

PEARL: But now—now—— 

FISHERMAN : Eh ? 

PEARL: She may come back. 

FISHERMAN: There is nothing to 
bring her back (vising.) Come, children, 
it is getting late. (Goes and shuts door.) 

PEARL: Oh, daddie, don’t! 

FISHERMAN : Eh ? 

PEARL: Don’t shut her out. 

FISHERMAN (setting the door wide) 
Ah! 

PEARL (on the door-sill, wazling) 
Mummy! Mummy! 

MorGan (behind her with a sob): 
Come back! Come back! 

PEARL: We're all so lonely. 

FISHERMAN (turning away): She 
doesn’t hear us. It’s no good calling 


to her. I shut my ears once; she is 
shutting hers now. She doesn’t want 
to hear. 

PEARL: She loves us; so she must 
come. (Fiercely.) She must, she 
must. 

FISHERMAN (dvearily): Bedtime, 
children. Come, Morgan. (Exit Mor- 
GAN R.) (PEARL puts a nightgown over 


her head and lies down in the recess.) 
Good-night, Pearl. 

PEARL (sobbing) : She always tucked 
me in—(FISHERMAN does it)—and kissed 
me after I was in bed. (Sobs in Mus 
arms.) Oh, daddie ! 

FISHERMAN : There, there, child. Let 
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me go, I—I can’t stand it. (Exit R. 
hurriedly, leaving door slightly open.) 

Pear (sobbing herself to sleep) : How 
can your lilla daughter do without 
you? Oh mummy, mummy! (Sleeps. 
Moonlight on the water. PHOCA comes 
slowly up the path, looking back and yet 
coming.) 

Puoca (sealskin over her arm): My 
feet have grown heavy and I cannot 
dance. My voice has grown husky 
andI cannot sing. What has happened 
to me, and why have I left the others 
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door, mummy. (PHOCA goes obedt- 
ently.) 

Puoca: Ah, no; I can’t. 

FISHERMAN (at door R. Softly): 
Phoca! (She starts, half flings the 
cloak about her.) Don’t be afraid. I 
wouldn’t keep you now, even if I 
could. 

PxHoca : You—you wouldn’t ? 

FISHERMAN: No! You want to go, 
to leave us. Very well. 

Puoca : I want my own people. 

FISHERMAN : Ay. 





‘ 


/ saw her. lay the cloak down, and as soon as they were dancing | crept out and took it.” 


to come here? (She comes in and 
looks about her.) Here? What is it 
draws me back ? (PEARL tosses in her 
sleep and mutters.) Ah, my baby! 
(She goes swiftly to the bed and hangs 
over the child.) 

PEARL (turning to her arms con- 
tentedly): Mummy ! 

PHOCA (with anguish): My baby! 
My baby! Come. : : 

PEARL (in her sleep) : No—stay. 

Puoca (holding her): Out there in 
the moonlight—— 


PEARL: Cold, so cold. Shut the 


Puoca : Out there are the wild waves, 
and the storms, and the wind; oh, the 
song of the wind ! 

FISHERMAN: I used to listen to it 
before—before you came. 

Puoca: Then ? 

FISHERMAN : Then I only heard you 
singing about the cottage. 

Puoca: I—sing? Oh no, no, I 
couldn’t so easily have forgotten ! 

FISHERMAN: Sometimes you only 
remembered—me. 

Puoca (turning from him): Do you 
hear them? ‘“ Phoca! Phoca!” 
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FISHERMAN (sternly) : 
come back ? 

Puoca (restlessly) : I didn’t want to. 
‘““ There was a spirit in my feet.”” The 
—the children. 

FISHERMAN (bitterly) : 
children. 

Puoca: Why else ? 

FISHERMAN : I’ve deserved it. Well, 
this is the end. 

Puoca: To think that all the time 
when you were pretending to help me 
look for the sealskin-——— 

FISHERMAN (defiantly) : To think that 
it was I—I—who had hidden it. 

Puoca : I never guessed ; oh, never, 
never. That it should have been 
you—you so honourable 

FISHERMAN (in low tones) : You were 
more to me than honour. 

Puoca: If they had known, my 
people would have killed you. 

FISHERMAN : You were more to me 
than life. 

Puoca: And now 

FISHERMAN : I took you, but I can- 
not keep you. I have tried and failed. 

Puoca: You kept me by force. 

FISHERMAN (opening his hands) : Go! 


Why did you 


Ah, yes; the 








THE GARDEN 
HERE is a garden far away 
By long dead memory haunted, 
Where life and youth and hope and love 
Their little hour have flaunted. 


Now lordly lilies lift their heads 
Where Kings and Nobles wandered, 

The cowslip and the golden ball 
Recall the wealth they squandered. 


And scented alleys stretching dim 
Forgotten hands have planted, 
Tinged with the sunset’s purple rim 

A mise en scéne enchanted. 
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PHOCA (going towards the door): The 
sea-world—the great waters—my own 
people. (She pauses, takes a step back, 
and her voice rises.) I cannot, I cannot, 
My place is filled up, and I am forgotten, 
they—out there—they are the same, 
but I am—changed. 

FISHERMAN (érvemblingly) : Changed ? 

Puoca : This—this is home. 

FISHERMAN : My home. 

Puoca: Ours. 

FISHERMAN (shaking his head): No, 
you would not be satisfied, and one 
morning, when I woke, your place 
would be empty. 

PHOCA (coming nearer) : Never again. 

FISHERMAN : I couldn’t bear it. 

PHoca (still coming): I know now 
why I am come back. 

FISHERMAN : Yes ? 

PHoca: To give you—of my own 
free will—this. (Offers sealskin. He 
looks, believes, and starts up.) 

FISHERMAN : Mine—at last ? 

PHOcA (in his arms contentedly) : 
This brought me, and this will keep me. 

FISHERMAN : Love ? 

Puoca: Of \ - + 

CURTAIN. 


OF DREAMS. 


There fitly staged in fleeting dream 
That iridescent bubble, 

The calmly splendid old régime 
Undimmed by time or trouble. 


The parterre trim, the velvet lawn, 
A stream of masks and faces, 
The moonlight on a marble Faun 
And here and there the Graces. 


A stately haunt of ancient peace 
By quaint old herbal bordered, 

The sundial on its grassy plot 
How many hours has ordered ? 


Take then this garland of the whole, 
By memory subtly scented ; 

Culled from the garden of the Soul 
And here presented. 





KENNETH DOUGLAS. 
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GRAND XMAS BAZAAR.” 








BY DESMOND COKE, 


large store; the time, early 

December. A crowd, mainly 
female, attracted by down-pointing 
hands and “This Way to the 
Grand Xmas Bazaar,” surges placidly 
along, less with the mien of pur- 
chasers than with the abstract 
interest of those who visit an art 
gallery. Everyone seems weighted 
with the shame of a deed done out of 
season, as though one should eat plum- 
pudding in September. Giggling shop- 
assistants line the gangway, hardly 
more interested than the dolls and 
monkeys which sway giddily aloft. A 
pale electric arc winks, as if in sym- 
pathy with the scene’s gaiety, at 
frequent intervals. The heat is 
stifling. 

Mrs. De Casseton, a prosperous per- 
son, rustles heavily downstairs with an 
expression of distaste, mingled with 
grim self-sacrifice, on her broad fea- 
tures. Her friend, Miss Coote, follows 
timidly behind like a thin shadow, as if 
half ashamed of being seen in company 
with so much splendour. 

Mrs. DE CassETON: Poof! What 
an atmosphere ! 

Miss Coote: It certainly is warm 
down here, (She looks about, hoping 
that none of the assistants heard.) 

Mrs. DE CasseTon: I wonder 
whether one’s friends realise how much 
more than its price a present really 
means? ...I1 must say, I should 
have thought that so early as this, one 
might have expected the place to be a 
little emptier. (Raises her lorgnette ; 
then, loudly): And such people! 
Wherever do they come from? I’m 
Sure a lot of them could not afford to 
buy. It is disgraceful—thoroughly 
disgraceful, 


T scene is the basement of a 
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Miss Coote (tactfully) : What was it 
that you thought of buying ? 

Mrs. DE CassETON : Yes ; let’s get it 
over quickly, or I shall expire, I’m sure. 
Not that I really see why I should give 
Lady Darrow anything. Would you 
believe, dear? I sent—you remember 
her girl marrying ; quite well, too; one 
of the Ashtons, and they say he will 
have money, though I must say I 
should have thought that for a man 
who could choose, so to speak, and 
wasn’t bound 

SHOPWALKER (politely): What did 
you wish particularly, madam ? 

Mrs. De CAssETON (raising lorg- 
nette): I wish to look about. I sup- 
pose there is no objection? If I 
approve of anything I shall ask its 
price. There are some disgracefully 
shabby people over there, 7f you wish 
to find out whether everyone is a 
bona-fide 

SHOPWALKER: Oh, no, madam, I 
assure you, you mistake. I merely 
wished 

Miss CooTE (appeasingly): Thank 
you so much. (Lhe shopwalker gives 
her what is almost a sympathetic smile, 
even the merest suspicion of a wink, and 
turns to help a less warlike newcomer.) 

Mrs. DE CassETON (following him 
with her lorgnette): Impertinence! 1 
hate these shoddy places. . . . What 
was I just telling you, dear? Oh, yes! 
I sent quite a lovely guinea screen- 
marked down to fourteen and eleven, 
but it had been a guinea—and she 
wrote me a formal half-sheet, and when 
I went to the service, which I hardly 
ever do, and in a special new gown, 
they put me right at the back, among 
heaven knows who. Well, J wouldn’t 
stand it. I went out again, in front 
of them all, though I’m afraid I was 
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too much behind for Lady Darrow to 
have noticed, but I hope someone told 
her. Really, you know, considering 
she and I have always been bosom 
friends—kissing, and Christmas pre- 
sents, and all that—and mind you, 
when she first came to London, it 
wasn’t everyone, by any means, who 
cared to call upon her. . . . Everyone 
knows her story... . 

Miss CooTE (with sudden daring) : 
What about that menu stand? (A 
strangely vigilant assistant catches hun- 
grily at the suggestion, and moves for- 
ward, smiling.) 

ASSISTANT: That is a very pretty 
article, madam. 

Mrs. DE CAssETON : I can see it, and 
judge for myself, thank you. How 
much is it? (Takes it up and scans it 
coldly.) 

ASSISTANT: The articles are all 
marked in plain figures underneath. 

Mrs. DE CAssETON (putting it down) : 
I asked how much it was ; but I don’t 
care about it. (Zo Miss Coote, as 
they move on) : I certainly don’t intend 
to go to three, eleven, three. She 
probably ’ll send me a photo frame or 
fancy calendar. Ah! That’s 
more the kind of thing. (She moves 
toward a stall marked in vast capitals, 
“ Every Article A Shilling,’ and picks 
up a paper-knife) : How much is this ? 

ASSISTANT: One shilling, madam. 
Every article there is a shilling. 

Mrs. DE CasseTon: I’m afraid it 
would break at once. That’s the worst 
of these cheap things. How much is 
this inkpot ? 

ASSISTANT: That’s one shilling, 
also, madam. They are all one shilling. 

Mrs. DE CassETON: What do you 
think, dear? Of course, she won’t 
want an inkpot in the slightest ; but 
then one never does, and it looks worth 
more, and seems less gimcrack than—— 
(The silver ring and lid part from the glass 
under her exploring fingers. She glances 
covertly at the assistant, and puts the 
inkpot down with a new care.) Or this 
pintray ? How much is this? 

ASSISTANT (wearily, but with studied 
calmness): That is one shilling, madam, 
like everything upon the shilling stall. 
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Mrs. De CassETOn : There is no need 
to be impertinent, or I shall report 


you. (She turns to Miss Coote.) | 
really feel it’s more than good 
enough, considering. Good gracious! 
There she zs! Hullo, Mabel! How do 
you do ? 

Lapy Darrow : How are you, dear ? 
Fancy coming across you here! I sup- 
pose, like me, you're staggering under 
this odious job of getting vile presents 
for the tenants’ wives? What! Is 
that pintray off the shilling stall? 
How wonderful, though! JI shall 
specialise in that. 

Mrs. DE CAssETON (hastily): Yes? 
I thought it rather éoo thin, don’t you 
know. They do beat them out so 
nowadays. . Well, good-bye, dear. 
Come and see me before Christmas. 

Mrs. DE CASSETON (to Miss COoTE, 
as they forge towards the door): Cat! 
Now I shall have all the trouble over 
again. And I’m as certain as I can 
be that she was really looking for 
my present, whatever she may say. 
Well, I shall know if she buys any of 
those things! But it only proves her 
meanness once again. When you think 
that she is rolling in money, and that 
we are the oldest of old friends, and 
then to go looking for my present at a 
shilling stall! Bah! What a crowd: 
And such horrid people. (She tums 
upon a charwoman no less cleanly, ana 
possibly more respectable, than herself) : 
Don’t push! You're crushing my dress 
... They ought to insist upon visiting- 
cards being shown at the doors ; ther 
they’d get only bona-fide customers. 
I’m quite certain half of these women 
do not spend a single penny. I call it 
disgraceful. I shall be quite glad to 
be in the motor and get some air again. 
I hate this Christmas shopping. . . 
But, after all, I suppose one’s friends 
are grateful, and one likes to do the 
kind thing, and it only comes once a 
year, doesn’t it, dear? Well, its the 
last time I buy anything at éhis shop. 
(Loudly): I call it disgraceful mus- 
management, and half of them buy 
absolutely nothing. (She sweeps to the 
door amid the bows and hidden smiles 
of the shopwalkers.) 
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Is | Dramatis Personex : 
$ PRINCE CHARMING THE Fairy QUEEN, 
I] { PRINCESS DARLING CUPID, 
: | ScENE : A glade in the forest ; the setting can 
$ be as simple or as elaborate as desired. 
yu / TIME : Once upon. 
30 
t. l/ Curtain rises on empty stage. Enter 
PrIncESS DARLING. She walks slowly, 
E, pausing now and then to turn over 
| leaves and flowers with her foot, as if 
er Ps seeking something on the ground. 
in | ay 
or ‘ 
Vy, RINCESS = (sudeudy flopping welcome, Princess Darling! I hope 
of p down): Oh, dear! Iam getting that wasn’t your sigh ? 
er tired of poking about among the PRINCESS (sweeping a low curtsey): I 
1k leaves and finding nothing but toad- salute your Majesty. But I’m afraid it 
at stools and lizards and frogs and things __ was entirely my sigh. 
id that make me jump. Why, to look F. QUEEN: Why, it was enough to 
a for a small locket in this great forest is frighten an owl off its perch. Is any- 
1: just like looking for a needle ina bundle thing wrong ? 
nS of hay—only more so (nibbling petu- Princess: A little bit, I’m sorry to 
1 lantly at a long stalk). I don’t really say. 
): see why their Majesties, my dear re- F. QuEEN : I’m sorry to hear it. We 
3s spected parents, should make such a_ call you the happy Princess among ours 
g- luss about the loss of one tiny ruby selves, you know. 
en heart when I’ve got far more beautiful Princess: But I’ve had rather a 
S. jewels in my casket. I’ve been just as serious loss, you see; at least my 
en happy since I lost it as ever I was be- parents say it’s serious. They say I’ve 
it fore. And, after all, if the fairies give lost the most precious of all my posses- 
to a ruby heart to all their god-children, — sions. 
in. they must have a tremendous lot of F. QuEEN: What! Not the white 
oe them—quite a large stock, as the shops __ squirrel that we gave you ? 
ds say—and I might perhaps get them to Princess: Oh no, no—TI should be 
he give me another—say on my wedding sobbing if it were that. It’s—I hope 
a day—if I ever marry, which, of course, you won’t be angry with me, dearest 
he is most unlikely. (Sighs deeply and godmother—it’s-—my ruby heart. 
Ip. gets up.) Well, I suppose I must go on F. QuEEN (turning away to hide a 
1S- looking, else smile): Dear me! How did you come 
rd Enter the Farry QUEEN. She runs 4 lose it - Sit — and ye Pimper 
on on tiptoe, and looks quickly * out it. I won't be cross. | (She sits.) 
les round ; PRINCESS (sitting beside her): Well, 
it was like this: I came to this wood 
F. QUEEN : Was that a sigh ? (Sees last Saturday, as you know—— 
the Princess and dances up toher.) Oh, ™ F. QUEEN: I remember—at sunset— 
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and you sang catches with your maids- 
of-honour. 

PRINCESS: Yes, and we paddled in 
the stream over there, and picked wild 
strawberries, and had a lovely time. 
And then 

F. QuEEN: What then? I had a 
Levée in the Mushroom Grove that 
night, so I was busy all evening. 

PRINCEss : Well, just as the moon was 
rising and we were thinking of going 
back to the Palace, we heard sounds of 
a horse’s hoofs thudding on the moss— 
and 

F. QUEEN : Go on, dear. 

Princess: And there was Prince 
Charming on his white mare, Snow- 
flake. He had lost his way to the 
Palace 

F. QUEEN: His own ? 

PRINCESS: No, ours. Silly of him, 
wasn’t it? So, of course, we had to 
show him the nearest cut—through the 
Foxglove Dell—and he stayed to supper; 
and then I had to put him on the right 
way back—he has xo bump of locality, 
you know—and that very night, when 
my maids had brushed my hair and 
were putting on my white satin night- 
dress, I found that my ruby heart was 
gone! (Laughing.) Wasn’t it dread- 
ful ? 

F. QUEEN (shaking her head) : It was 
bound to happen. 

PrINCEss: I think someone must 
have trifled with the chain. Anyway, 
there was no end of a fuss ; all the ser- 
vants were sent scuttling about the 
grounds to look for it. 

F. QUEEN: Did they have the gold 
fish pond dragged ? 

Princess: Yes, twice. And my 
father has offered a ridiculously big 
reward. But J thought—perhaps you 
could help me. I know I must have 
lost it in this forest, so if you could 
give the fairies a night off and let them 
go through the wood with small rakes, 
and look into the birds’ and squirrels’ 
homes. and so on 

F. QUEEN (shaking her head): Use- 
less, ’m afraid—quite useless. But I 
may think of a better plan. 

PRINCESS : I know my mother would 
be so enchanted if it did turn up that I 
should have xo trouble in getting her 
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to give a big ball and invite every one 
of you. 

F. QUEEN : We should love to come, 
I’m not without hope of its turning 
up, because—well, the fact is I know 
some one who has something to do with 
the fashioning of these ruby hearts, 





and if I can get hold of him 
ing up). Just wait a moment. 
to the side.) 

PRINCESS: Oh, you’re not going? 
(Rises.) 

F. QUEEN: No, no. Sit down again, 
please. (Calls off.) Puck! Puck! 
Where are you hiding now, you little 
torment ? 


(jump- 
(Runs 


(The Princess rests her head on 
her hand as tf suddenly over- 
come with sleepiness.) 

Puck’s Voice (off) : Hullo! 
there ? 

F. QuEEN : Of course I am. Where 
are you ? 


Are you 





Puck: Look up! 10995302 oak- 
tree. 

F. QuEEN: Silly boy! Oh, I see 
you. Come down at once. I want 
you to hurry off on a message for 
me——- 

Puck: As usual ! 


F. QUEEN : Now don’t be rude, but 
just run as fast as ever you can go and 
see if Cupid could come and speak to 
me—at once—or even sooner—on a 





most important matter. Off you go. 
I give you two minutes. 
Puck: Right you are. Ring off. 


F. QUEEN: Good boy. (Returns to 
PrINcEss.) Oh, you're tired, Princess 
Darling. 

Princess: I think I am. I’ve been 
roaming through the wood for such a 
Jong time. 

F. QUEEN : Well, you shall curl your- 
self up now on this nice springy moss, 
and I’ll send you into a lovely sleep full 
of the very best kind of dreams that we 
can make. (Claps her hands.) Blue- 
bells, tune up ! 

(Soft dance music is heard off. The 
Farry QUEEN begins to dance, 
waving her wand round the 
PRINCESS.) 


Princess (drowsily) : Oh, thank you. 
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late. 


too. 


see. 


her.) 
look ! 


fee 
/ am terrioly rusned, vut always at your service, dear 
Queen,’ said Cupid” 


How nice. 


(The 


Cupip (breathlessly) : 





Cupip: I? 

F. QUEEN: Well, you knew that 
this sweet Princess had lost her heart. 

Cupip : Of course I knew. 

F. QuEEN: And yet you took no 
trouble about it. 

Cupip: Excuse me, I was working 
hard at it when you sent for me. 

F. QuEEN: But what were you 
doing ? ; 

Cupip : Sending Prince Charming 
to this very spot—-at my own expense 





Wish I’d found it—] 
couldn’t help losing it, couldI? | 
believe it was stolen—— 

F. QUEEN (dancing) : 
eyes. 


Shut your 


PRINCESS drops asleep, 
gradually. The QUEEN is 
still dancing when enter 
CuPID, running. He carries 
his bow and arrows, and his 
head ts crowned with a wreath 
of roses.) 


Here I am! 


F. QUEEN (hissing him): Ah, 
Cupid! Good. 

Cupip: You sent for me. 

F. QuEEN: Hush! Talk softly. 


The Princess Darling is fast asleep, 
and it’s about her that I wanted to 
see you. 
CUPID : 
sweet ! 
PRINCESS.) 
F. QUEEN: I’m sorry to have had 
to send for you at your busiest 


One moment—she’s so 
(He stoops and kisses the 
Well, what is it ? 


time—— 
Cupip: I am terribly rushed this 
spring—but always at your service, 


dear Queen. . 

F. QUEEN: Well, the matter was 
most important or I wouldn’t have 
troubled you. 
that you’ve been a trifle negligent of 


I’m afraid, Cupid, 


Never ! 


F. QuEEN (slyly): Ah, I think I 

Then I’m sorry I scolded you, 

darling, and you must forgive me. 
Cupp: I love you. 


(He krsses 


F. QuEEN: Darlingest boy! Oh, 
There ts Prince. Charming 
(pointing L.)’ wrapped in thought. 











ur 


to 


SO 


he 


as 
ve 
d, 
of 


We'd better hide, if | know anything 


about it ! ; 
Curip: Come along! Quick ! 
(They take hands and run off R. 
laughing.) 


(Enter PRINCE CHARMING L. He 
is looking for something on the 
ground tn a desultory way in the 
intervals of whittling a stick.) 


PrincE: I shall never find it— 
wi \ 
never! Who but a ferret could find a 


small ruby heart in this great forest ! 
For my own part, I shouldn’t trouble 
about it if the King, my father, were 
not so anxious. I can’t see that it 
matters. I’m just as well without it— 
just as happy — though they won’t 
admit it. And as to being sleepless, 
'd rather keep awake and think. Any- 
how, it seems positively idiotic to hunt 
for it like this when it’s probably at the 
bottom of a rabbit-hole by now; or up 
Mm some jackdaw’s nest; or—Puck 
alone knows where! I shall give it up, 
for a while at any rate, and have a rest. 













i‘ Silly boy,’ said the Fairy Queen. 
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(Turns and goes towards the PRINCEss. 
Sees her, still asleep, and starts back with 
a little cry of joy.) Oh! Princess! 
Shall I waken her ? It seems a shame. 
Perhaps she’s tired. What joy to meet 
her here again—in the very place where 
we parted, and how enchantingly sweet 
she looks—with her hair spread round 
her like golden gossamer. I must kiss 
just one curl—ever so gently. It 
won’t disturb her. (Kisses her hair.) 
Dearest Princess ! 


(She wakes with a start.) 


PRINCESS 
dreamed 


(rubbing her eyes): I 

(sees the PRINCE). Oh, it 
was real! (Jumps up.) Prince 
Charming. 


PRINCE (bowing): Princess Darling ! 
(He kisses her hand, kneeling for a 
moment.) 

PriNCEss (shyly): How 
come ? I didn’t hear you. 

PRINCE : I came on foot to look for— 
a trifle that I had mislaid—somewhere 





did you 


e/ want you to hurry off on a message for me.'’ 


“Come down at once, 
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about the forest—when I saw you lying 
here fast asleep. 

PRINCESS : Excuse me. I may have 
been dozing—the sun was rather over- 
powering, wasn’t it—and I was tired 
of searching for -(stops short). 

PRINCE: Have you lost something 
too ? 

PRINCEss : Oh, nothing to speak of. 
It’s of no consequence whatever. I’m 
not going to trouble about it any longer. 
Let’s talk of something else. (She sits.) 

PRINCE (sitting beside her): Yes, 
min OF... 

PRINCESS: Er . 
day, hasn’t it ? 

PRINCE : Ore cf the nicest that I can 
remember. (They glance shyly at each 
other. Pause.) 

PRINCESS : It’s your turn now. 

PRINCE: My turn ? 

PRINCESS : To say something. 

PRINCE : Oh, yes, of course, so it is. 





. . It’s been a lovely 


Er... Would you mind suggesting 
something ? 
Princess: With pleasure. Er... 


(glances and pauses as before). 

PRINCE: May I talk of you ? 

PRINCEss : Certainly not when you’re 
talking fo me. 

PRINCE : But I’m afraid I can’t think 
of anything else. 

PRINCESS (getting up) : Then shall we 
walk instead of talking ? 

PRINCE: I should love it. Aid as 
we've both lost something we might 
perhaps be looking about a little as we 
go. (He holds out his hand.) 

PRINCESS (faking it): It certainly 
would be a little less dull than having a 
search-party all by oneself. And four 
eyes instead of two—— 

PRINCE : Splendid. Which way shall 
we go ? 

PRINCESS: This way. 
wards R. wing.) 

(Enter the FAIRY QUEEN R.) 

F. QUEEN: Oh, Prince Chaimrg! 
Welcome ! 

PRINCE (bowing low): I salute your 
Majesty ! 


(They go to- 


CURTAIN DESCENDS. 
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F. QUEEN (¢o PRINCEss) : I hope you 
didn’t think I had neglected you. 
Princess Darling. The fact is I had a 
visitor. (Calls off.) Cupid! (To 
both.) I should like to introduce him. 

(Enter CUPID R.) 
A very old friend. We will call him 
Cupid. 
(Both bow to Cupip.) 


CuPID (smiling and kissing his hand 
to them): I think they know me. 

PRINCE : I’m afraid—I seem to have 
met you—and yet 

PriNcEss : I must confess—it’s very 
rude of me—— 

Cupip: You don’t recognise me? 
Never mind. I’m used to that. 

PRINCE (to F. QUEEN): Did you say 
an old friend ? I shouid have said a 
very young friend. 

F. QUEEN : He’s as old as the world— 
and never a grey hair. 

PRINCE and PRINCEss (¢o each other) : 
Wonderful ! 

F. QUEEN: But you were just going 
for a stroll. Don’t let me keep you. 

Cupip: May I come with you if | 
won't be in the way ? 

PRINCE and PRINCEss (together) : De- 
lighted! Enchanted! (They hold out 
their hands to him.) 

F. QUEEN (fo CUPID) : One moment, 
dear. (He runs to her. Aside to him.) 
What about those ruby hearts ? 

CuprD (aside) : I’ll see to it that each 
finds the other’s. Trust me. 

F. QuEEN: I do. (He runs back.) 
(Aloud.) Well, good-bye all. Come 
again soon. I’m always at home on the 
first and third Friday in every month, 
you remember. 

Princess: Yes, we'll come often. | 

ALL THREE (waving and kissing their 
hands as they move off): Good-bye! 
Good-bye ! 

F. QUEEN : Good-bye ! 
you'll be happy—(they go. 
and I’ll have lots of fun! 
hands.) Tune up, bluebells! 
dances delightedly to music off as 
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A photograph by Will Cadby. 


After the Snowstorm. 


The first lesson 
Mademoiselle Leoffeler teaching the first position of the feet. 
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HOW A GIRL IS PREPARED 
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without a doubt, a 


HERE is, 


great demand for juvenile 
actresses and dancers, and 


many mothers are convinced that they 
have daughters who, if they had an 
opportunity, would shine as_ bright, 
particular stars on the alluring 
“boards ’”’ and would become veritable 
‘spell binders”’ in the glare of the 
footlights at one or other of the great 
houses of entertainment, which are 
increasing in such astounding numbers. 
The pantomime season is a golden 
opportunity for child actresses, and 
scarcely one who is capable of acting or 
dancing with any degree of pro- 
ficiency is ‘‘ resting’ during the great 
winter theatrical season, when Cin- 


derella, Puss in Boots, or any other 
of the charming Christmas pieces are 
calling great crowds to witness these 
really magnificent displays. 

Stage work, like every other art, 





Teaching the position for starting a dance. 
This is a pupil capable of 


PANTOMIME 


DAUGHTER GOES 
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performing a dance. 


SEASON. 


ON THE STAGE.” 


FOR THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


CLARKE. 


requires a m)st thorough schooling and 
persistent practice, the amount of in- 
struction and exercise depending, of 
course, upon the individual aptitude 
and diligence of each pupil. It would 
be difficult to say the age at which it is 
too early to begin, and the leading 
dancing and dramatic schools have had 
tiny mites of three and a half or four 
years included in their classes. Only 
in exceptional cases can this be said to 
be any advantage, and if a girl com- 
mences her training at seven years of 


age she has not wasted any time. 
Before everything, the little actress 


must be made graceful and gain con- 
fidence in displaying her art before an 
audience. Dancing is the most natural 
thing in the world for children to do, 
and under a professor of stage dancing 
the little pupil should take her first in 
a wide series of lessons, which may open 
up to her the realms of the stage. 
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It takes a deal of patience and in- 
dividual care on the part of the dancing 
master, or mistress, to teach the children 
to hold their feet in the proper way, 
the positions afterwards becoming quite 
habitual with the girls as they proceed. 
The graceful posing of the arms must 
also be accomplished before any attempt 
at actual dancing can be undertaken. 
Some children, born actresses, readily 
grasp the ideas—in fact, they are more 
or less graceful at the start—but some 
others learn the rudiments of deportment 
only by continual care and practice. As 
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class would soon have more pupils on 
the ground than were standing up- 
right. In time, though, the girls secure 
their balance and can continue practice 
in this position in the centre of the 
room. At the word “ bend,” the 
children are taught, while holding the 
bar with one hand, to bend the knees 
outwards over the toes, and still sup- 
ported by the bar, and facing the wall, 
to raise gracefully first one leg and then 


the other, until from limited and 
awkward kicks they advance until 
they can raise either leg with absolute 





Practising side and back bends. 


soon as the primary positions have been 
mastered the little girls are transferred 
to a class on the “ bars.’”’ These are 
wooden rails fixed round the dancing- 
room close to the wall and about four 
feet from the ground, so that the pupils 
can hold on to them while learning the 
various movements which are gone 
through to make the joints free and 
the limbs pliant and strong. It is no 
easy matter for a child to stand with 
the heels together and the toes pointing 
outwards on each side, and were it not 
for the ever-useful bars a stage dancing 


freedom to heights which before were 
quite impossible. While the limbs are 
being thus trained, the body must also 
receive attention, and bending back- 
wards, forwards, and sideways be cul- 
tivated, and the balance secured when 
the upper part of the body is thrown 
over in any direction. 

From the bars the body-bends are 
continued by the pupils being taught to 
throw themselves backwards until the 
hands touch the wall, and then, little 
by little, to walk lower down, until it 1s 
surprising how far the girls can get. 
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Learning to take the dancer's first position. 
Children at an early part of their instruction. 


In time they can dispense with the 
support of the wall and practise the 
bends in the centre of the dancing- 
room, while mademoiselle keeps a 
watchful eye that the point and 
position of the toes are retained and the 
bends accomplished in a_ graceful 
dancing attitude. Those who think to 


jump at once into the proud position of 
a footlight favourite have much unde- 
ceiving to experience ; the golden word 
in the making of a dancer and actress 
is ‘‘ practice.’ Mademoiselle Lilian 
Leoffeler, the professor of stage dancing 
at Stedman’s Academy, puts four 
hours a day as-a reasonable time to 





me : The early life of a stage dancer. 
Children in class practising movements to loosen the joints and make the limbs pliant and free. 
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devote to practice, and some of her 
more ardent pupils, as they advance, 
spend as many as six hours in continual 
exercise and repetition of the various 
positions and poses into which they are 
initiated. Admittedly this seems a very 
good apology for hard work, but 
dancing is so much part of most girls’ 
natures that, however tedious the first 
few lessons may appear, the pupils in- 
variably become so enthusiastic that 
they develop an absolute passion for 
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every detail which goes to make a stage 
artist successful. Professor Marshall 
Moore, the stage trainer and elocu- 
tionist, impresses on his young charges 
that it is their duty to make themselves 
charming and attractive. He holds 
that the stage aspirant of to-day must 
not neglect a single thing that will help 
her in her profession. The studious 
care of the hair, complexion, teeth, and 
even the hands are details which the 
ambitious girl should give constant 





Four advanced pupils in a tableau at the finish of a dance. 


their work, which makes them, like 
Oliver Twist, always ready for ‘‘ more.” 

It is, of course, quite possible for 
any girl to follow stage dancing alone, 
but the majority of aspirants combine 
study in other classes where they are 
taught elocution, gesture, and the art 
of posing in positions fitting the part 
they may be playing Practically all 
the stage academies have a professor of 
elocution and stage training, and the 
majority of these gentlemen have held 
positions as stage managers and con- 
ductors at the leading theatres, and are 
capable of initiating their pupils into 


attention to. As he very sagely re- 
marks, more than one prominent 
actress owes her brilliant position and 
princely salary to a large extent to a 


row of pearly teeth or a_ glorious 
head of hair. A stage artist’s duty 
is to please, and if by combined 


grace and beauty she can, as the 
professor puts it, make the young men 
in the stalls fall in love with her at 
first sight, she is sure of success in her 
profession. How far this cultivation 
of charming ways can be taught and 
acquired cannot be appreciated until 
one has mixed with the girls who are 











training at the leading dramatic 
academies, and noted the vast contrast 
between the advanced pupils and the 
ordinary girl of the same age. The 
instruction room for gesture and acting 
is generally liberally supplied with 
reflecting glasses, in which the pupils 
can see the attitude they are assuming 
and can correct any error which tends 
to make the pose unsightly or detract 
from the charm of the scene. As in 
dancing, actresses are born, not made, 
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sufficient that the public shall see the 
best rendering of a part, they must also 
hear clearly and distinctly the spoken 
words. Many stage artists owe a deal 
of their popularity to the fact that the 
public can understand what they are 
saying. Here, again, the dramatic 
instructors find a wide field for work 
and an immense range of possibilities 
amongst their pupils. Step by step 
the girls are taught how to take and 
conserve their breath, how to keep 





Advanced pupils in-a position for the finish in a grand ballet. 


and those who are most able to 
“feel” the part they are playing will 
soon leave others less blessed by 
Nature far behind, but it is not until 
a girl has been trained that the hidden 
possibilities of her nature can be 


revealed and her prospects of success 
on the stage judged. 

The effective rendering of even the 
most simple lines is a matter of train- 
ing. It is an essential point in the 
making of an actress, too. 


It is not 





their shoulders and give their lungs the 


utmost facility for expanding and 
taking in supplies of air, and the 


proper value of vowels, pauses, and 
other things which aid them in clear 
articulation. “Here is my _ naked 
breast, strike as thou didst at Cesar! ”’ 
simple enough to say one would think, 
but it is not merely the saying that an 
actress has to learn, it is to say the 
words with the impassioned challenge 
which makes the acting a living 








g6o0 





thing. It is on the proper rendering 
of the “ lines”’ that many an actress’s 


climb up 
depended. 


honour of a 


the ladder of fame has 
That much sought after 
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“e 


show” parts. Hour after hour the 
professor of elocution devotes to giving 
examples from well-known plays and 
then carefully watching his pupils and 


Finished dancer in a very difficult position. 


‘speaking ”’ part, in the 


first instance probably only a few 
words, has often been sufficient to lift 
a budding stage artist to higher things 
or relegate her for ever to the limits of 





correcting them until, to his critical 
mind, they can speak a part clearly 
and emphatically, and accompany the 
speech with the gesture and expression 
which are part of a clever actress's art. 
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Although the girls will continue their 
study for the stage in all its branches, 
each helping towards ultimate success, 
enabling them to take engagements 
in varied réles, many will follow more 
fully one or other particular branch. 
Girls who are specially adapted for 
dance artists will begin to show signs 
of excelling at performances on the 
light fantastic toe, while others less 
perfect as dancers will develop marked 
ability in “ speaking”’ parts. As the 
pupils gain a working idea of the 


Rehearsing a 


different qualifications, they are com- 
bined in the actual production of some 
simple play. Most of the dramatic 
schools give a display at some theatre 
each year, the whole performance being 
carried through by the pupils. Many 
really clever exhibitions are given by 
quite little girls, who are taught to act 
Alice in Wonderland and such juvenile 
plays, and it is an interesting study to 
watch these and see the wide difference 
in the standard of the various children. 
Some, although perhaps only with a 
years training, are regular little 
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Maypole Dance. 





actresses in the gesture and rendering 
of their parts, while others, possibly 
much longer in training, are still 
halting and awkward. 

The stage dancer’s training from the 
time she has acquired the rudimentary 
steps and bends rapidly progresses ; 
how rapidly depends largely on that 
golden word “ practice.” Continual 
instruction is given in bending, the 
advanced pupils adding, one by one, 
accomplishments under the watchful 
eye of the dancing professor, who is 





always busy aiding this effort or 
checking that, so that the young 


dancers progress only as quickly as they 
can do so perfectly. There must be no 
lack of grace, no slovenly positions or 
unpointed toes, for the excellence in a 
dancer will depend upon the “ finish * 
she displays in her art. Toe dancing, 
that mysterious and attractive accom- 
plishment, so much a matter of balance, 
will call for close study and constant 
practice. The art of balancing in the 
various attitudes is one of the most 
difficult problems to be mastered, and 
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here, again, the friendly bars are used 
to cultivate the balance before the 
dancer ventures on performing her 
feats on the open floor. How enthu- 
siastic the girls become can be readily 
seen when some lull in the proceedings 
takes place ; in many odd corners they 
can be seen helping each other in some 
difficult exercise; one “turning the 
other out,” a feat for experts only, and 
consisting of turning the leg right 
round from the front and bending it 
up the back until the head can be 
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acting, if they wish to excel, must 
continually receive instruction and 
practice long after they have secured 
their first real show, and they return 
generally to their own particular school 
between the periods when they are at 


work. It must not be thought that 
every stage artist commences her 


education at the tender age of seven; 
many successful ladies now appearing 
have taken their first lessons when in 
their teens, or even later. Few people 
are aware that prominent actors and 





During a rest. 
Advanced pupils trying positions during a break in the class lessons. 


thrown back to rest on the sole of the 
upturned foot ; or steadying a fellow 
artist in an expert bend. Even the 
finished dancers, who have mastered 
the art of keeping the balance while 
performing the bounds, and whirling 
round on the point of a single toe, keep 
up continual practice at dramatic 
schools, many of them long after they 
have appeared before a_ delighted 
public as “ solo dancers,” the height of 
the 
specialise in 


the stage dancer’s ambition. In 
way, 


same those who 





actresses put themselves under the 
various professors to assist them in 
working up new parts. Perhaps I 
have given an impression that the road 
to the stage is strewn with thorns ; 1t 1s 
certainly not as easy as many think, 
and it calls for patience and continual 
work, but there is something about the 
business which makes it light and enter- 
taining, and “play acting’ calls 
forth an enthusiasm which stifles the 
greater part of the apparent drudgery. 
Certain it is that those who picture 

















Children's class, including principals and chorus, rehearsing the Executioner scene in “ Alice in 
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Wonderland.” 
“ Executioner,” “ Queen of Hearts,” and “ King of Hearts.” 
it’s Head.’ 


Characters: “ The Knave of Hearts,” 
Words: “ Off with the € 


royal road to the dizzy heights of a 
popular stage artist is marked “ work.” 
The leading lady who holds an audience 
spellbound, and the graceful dancer 
who whirls and turns light as a snow- 


themselves leaping at one bound from 
the shop counter, or business life, to 
the glare of the footlights and the 
pleasures of unlimited “‘ treasury ’’ are 
deluded beyond all conception; the 


- A group of pupils rehearsing ‘“‘ The Hatter's Tea-Party” in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
Characters: “The Hatter,” “ Alice,” ‘“ March Hare,” ‘“ Dormouse,” and “ Rabbits” look on. 
Words: * Alice, your hair wants cutting.” 











flake upon the stage have arrived 
there by sheer hard work, notwith- 
standing their natural ability. 

Nature endows certain girl mites 
with the brain and body of an actress, 
and those only can expect to rank as 
stars in the great firmament of pleasure 
makers. There are, of course, many 
who, while never attaining the art 
necessary to triumph as a star, are yet 
sufficiently good to fill the numerous 
other parts which go to make up a 
stage production, and there is also a 
residue which no professor on earth 





Trained dancers practising bounds across the dancing room. 


could train to make a_ presentable 
appearance before an audience. Quite 
a number of children are sent to learn 
at the dramatic schools with no inten- 
tion of entering upon a stage career, 
but solely to help them towards the 
ideal of a woman’s life, and in this 
there is no failure ; every girl is im- 
proved by a course in arts, which, un- 
thought of by many, go to make up a 
charming and graceful woman. 

About ten in every hundred of those 
who train for the stage find a permanent 
place on the list of wage-earners. 


Our illustrations were taken at that well-known training school—Stedman's 
Dramatic Acadenty. 
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Juvenile actresses are always in de- 
mand, and the pick of them are 
handsomely paid; when little Elsie 
Craven played “‘ Queen of the Fairies ” 
at the Coliseum she was credited with 
receiving about a hundred pounds a 
week, but this is quite exceptional. A 
child actress who can secure ten pounds 
a week must be good, and many start 
as low as fifteen shillings to one pound a 
week. 

To become a premier dancer a girl 
must be prepared to face seven years 
of hard training, when she may become 


“solo dancer”’ in a ballet. There are 
always openings for light song and 
dance artists, and in pantomime, for 
which an apt student can qualify in 
twelve months, and many of the 
juvenile actresses appearing in panto- 
mime each year have been prepared 
in this short time. 

So when you go to the play this 
Christmas you will now be in a better 
position to judge of the endless toil 
and patience which has provided 
you with such a delightful enter- 
tainment. 











CHRISTMAS 


Alps 


English 


is 


really the 
Christmas. 


I 


mas except on 


kirkyard,’”’ but a white 


a white Easter. 


June. Two “ green 


one of unbroken white. 








PICTURES 


N many respects Christmas in the 
traditional 


In the 


greater part of our own country we 
never see snow and hoar frost at Christ- 
Christmas cards. 
the Alps, however, we see plenty of 
both, although even there a green 
Christmas is not absolutely unknown. 
According to the Swiss proverb, a 
green Christmas does not mean 


In 


* @ tat 
Easter.” 


Last year was an exceptional. year, and 
there was in some places a green 
Christmas, which was duly followed by 
In fact, last winter’s 
snow was so late that it did not entirely 
melt in the lower Alps until the end of 
Christmases ” 


in 


Succession have never been known in 
the Alps, and judging by the amount of 
snow that has already fallen in sub- 
alpine regions this Christmas should be 
In Switzerland, 
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A real Christmas Card. 





IN 


THE 


ALPS. 


BY JULIAN GRANDE, F.R.G.S. 


however, as in England, the coldest 
weather comes after New Year; and 
there is a Swiss proverb which exactly 
translates our old English saw: “‘ As the 
day lengthens, the cold strengthens.” 
Not only do the thousands of British 
people who spend their Christmas in 


the Alps enjoy traditional English 
Christmas weather, but they also keep 
up most of the traditional English 
Christmas customs. The English 


churches are decorated for Christmas 


Day with holly and evergreens. On 
Christmas Eve the waits go round 


singing the familiar English carols ; and 
there is always a carol service in the 
church. 

As most of the leading hotels now 
have open fireplaces, there is even a 
Christmas log, although Herrick’s 
bidding — 

‘““ With the last yeere’s brand 
Light the new block ’’— 


is not followed. There is not an hotel 
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or a house in the Alps without its 
Christmas-tree; and, as most of the 
winter resorts are filled with English 
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or goose and plum pudding, and mince 
pies made from English recipes. 
On Christmas Eve there is usually a 
































A Street in Gr 


visitors at Christmas, the hételiers do 
their utmost to provide a traditional 
English Christmas dinner, with turkey 





indelwald. 


ball, which is one of the social events ot 
the winter season ; while the Christmas 
tree is generally the event of the 
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evening of Christmas Day. The scene 
in the lounge or ball-room of an Alpine 
hotel after dinner on Christmas Eve is, 
indeed, not unlike one of those pictures 
of large country house-parties, which 
artists are so fond of depicting, showing 
all the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
uncles and aunts, and nieces and 
nephews, “‘ home for the holidays,’ all 
playing blind-man’s buff or some other 


noisy and time-honoured Christmas 
game. Although as many as _ four 


hundred guests are sometimes staying 
in an hotel at the same time, they look 
more like a large family than an assem- 
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Christmas and New Year holidays fully 
half the visitors are men, with a good 
sprinkling of public school boys. ‘“‘ It’s 
a way they have in the public schools ” 
now to go and spend the winter vacation 
in some winter sports place. It may 
be asked, how can so many men afford 
the time for winter sports jn the Alps ? 
First of all, the majority of them are 
public school masters, university pro- 
fessors, barristers, or men on furlough 
from India and the Crown Colonies. 
Secondly, there are now a certain 


number of English people who take, at 
any rate, part of their holidays in 











A Winter Landscape. 


blage of comparative strangers. There 
are, of course, the “ old guests ’’—those 
who return winter after winter, in order 
to enjoy a Christmas of crisp snow, 
sharp frost, and bright sunshine. Then 
there are the “ new guests,” manv of 
whom are perhaps seeing the Alps in 
winter for the first time, and to whom 
the indoor and outdoor life of a winter 
sports place in full swing are alike 
strange. 

Of course, to all men and to most 
women the real attraction of a Christ- 
mas in the Alps is the outdoor life, 
with the various sports. During the 








winter. In the Bernese Oberland 
alone there are no less than seven large 
British colonies in winter, to say nothing 
of several smaller ones. In all there 
must be nearly 7,000 British people 
who now spend the Christmas and New 
Year season in this part of Switzerland 
alone. In all the chief resorts there 
are English churches, English doctors, 
and even one or two local journals 
printed in English. The English visitors, 
like healthy children, work intensely 
hard at their play. In every hotel there 
is generally an Amusements Committee, 
the honorary secretary of which is kept 




















far busier than are many men when 
ttey consider themselves at work. 
One of the most popular of these hono- 
rary secretaries in the Bernese Oberland 
is the head of a 
London _ pub- 
lishing house. 
At every sport- 
ing competi- 
tion, whether 
on the skating 
or curling rink, 
on the tobog- 
gan run, on the 
bobsleigh run, 
or on the ski 
fields, he is a 
familiar figure, 
being generally 
one of the um- 
pires. It is to 
him that every- 
body comes 
who wants in- 
formation, ad- 
vice, or help, 
whether in the 
matter of draw- 
ing up a pro- 
gramme, of the 
choice of a play 
for amateur 
theatricals, or 
any other detail 
of indoor 
amusements. 
On Sundays 
this “‘ general 
factotum ”’ acts 
as verger, 
churchwarden 
and curate, 
showing people 
to their seats, 
taking the col- 
lection, and 
even reading 
the lessons. 
Having said 
so much about 
Alpine sports and winter gaieties, I must 
not be taken to imply that those who 
Wish to find rest and quiet in the Alps in 
Winter cannot do so. There is no need 
to join in all the amusements, and there 
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are always a certain number of people 
who refrain from doing so, preferring 
to spend their days ski-ing over snow- 
slopes or taking solitary walks, absorb- 
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The Frozen Pool. 


ing the extraordinary beauty of the 
winter landscape. To them, as to 
many others, the Alpine world seems 
more impressive in winter than in 


summer. 




















VERONICA, 
THE MANNEQUIN 
AT “OLGA’S.” 





NY of you who are rich enough 
A and fashionable enough to get 
your “ creations ” at ‘“ Olga’s,”’ 
Countess Street, Mayfair, will remember 
me, of course—Veronica, the tallest of 
the mannequins, and the most graceful, 
and most—but perhaps I’d better not 
say any more. 

It may seem a nice, easy way of 
earning a living, to trail about elegant 
“reception rooms,”’ wearing exquisite 
“creations,” holding up your chin and 
drooping your eyes and saying: ‘‘ Yes, 
moddom,” and ‘‘ No, moddom,” with 
calm hauteur. But just try to imagine 
what it must be to be 5 feet 8 inches, 
with an 18-inch waist, and a_ hearty 
appetite ; to be afraid to eat any of 
the things you’re fond of ; to have to 
do physical exercises morning and 
evening; and to be weighed and 
measured every day. Why, manne- 
quins are no better off than jockeys. 
Worse off. For jockeys have a slack 
time when- they go out of training ; and 
besides, they earn big money, and have 
the excitement of riding in races, and 
sometimes winning ’em. 









A STORY OF 
FROCKS AND FRILLS. 









BY INA GARVEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAuMER. 


Well, now, I'll tell you. Sometimes 
when I’ve got home to Holloway in 
the evening, tired and hungry, and 
have found dad and mother, and Jim 
and Lottie, having tripe and onions, or 
fried steak and onions, for their 
supper, and haven’t dared take a 
hand, I’ve felt like bursting out howl- 
ing, only that the “ Olga”’ corsets (all 
her mannequins have to wear them 
day and night) don’t allow of howling 
either with grief or laughter. You 
hadn’t considered all this when you 
thought a mannequin’s a nice, easy 
sort of life, had you? No, I thought 
not. 

I was always the one chosen to show 
off “‘ Olga’s’”” most subtle and deeply- 
thought-out “creations,” because of 
my height, and carriage, and expression. 
Once I heard one of our fashionable 
customers say to a friend, as she looked 
at me through her long-handled glasses 
(I was wearing one of our biggest 
successes, ‘‘The Dream and _ the 


Waking,” an evening frock of black 
silk tulle with a few large, scarlet 
poppies worked on it, as if carelessly 
thrown, 


and dawn and __ sunrise 
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suggested by the shaded colourings of 
the train) : “‘ How does that girl manage 
to get just the right expression for such 
a gown as that ?—a sort of pensive 
aloofness, that completes ‘ Olga’s’ 
scheme a merveille. She must be a 
true artist.” I can tell you I felt 
inclined to say: “‘ Pensive aloofness be 
somethinged, moddom, and likewise a 
true artist! If I do look pensive and 
all the rest of it, it’s because I never 
dare eat enough, and because I love 
puddings, and pastry, and cake, and 
onions, and peppermint creams, and 
am afraid ever to touch ’em—there ! ”’ 

Well, there’s a saying, “Il faut 
souffrir pour etre belle”; and, at all 
events, it’s some consolation to know 
that you don’t “ souffrir’”’ in vain as 
some do, poor things! There were 
plenty of ‘Olga’s” customers for 
whom it was all “ souffriy’”’ and no 
belle.” 

I don’t say the profession hadn’t its 
compensations. If it hadn’t, I should 
have taken to something else, and that 
would have been a pity, seeing that— 
but I mustn’t be previous. 

It was pleasant enough to be 
“Olga’s”” most popular and famous 
mannequin, which is equivalent to 
being the most popular and famous 
mannequin in London. It was plea- 
sant to be made so much of by the great 
“Olga ”’ herself, and even to be allowed 
to offer an opinion or a suggestion 
sometimes, when she was “ creating ”’ 
something in her “studio.” I don’t 
wish it to go further, but I may just 
tell you that several of my ideas have 
been published in her most successful 
gowns. I was responsible for more 
than a little of that famous afternoon 
frock for a young girl, which was 
expressed in silk cashmere of the 
shades of bread and butter, the brown 
edge-crust being just suggested in the 
trimming. 

It was gratifying, too, to have an 
offer of £5 a week to walk on, as the 
Duchess of Toppingtowers, in the 
afternoon calling scene of The Girl from 
Nowhere at the Merriment. But I 


couldn’t possibly have accepted that 
ofier. I should have looked the part 
I hadn’t been long 


too realistically. 
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at “Olga’s” before I knew of my 
extraordinary likeness to the Duchess 
of Clackmannan. You all know of her, 
don’t you? She was “the daughter 
of a hundred earls,” as people say, and 
a very silly saying it is, too, for, of 
course, there must have been some 
countesses concerned in the matter as 
well ; and she was said to have been the 
most beautiful débutante of her year. 
In her second season, eight years ago, 
she married the Duke of Clackmannan. 

Plenty of stories were whispered in 
“Olga’s”” reception rooms and 
“studios” about the great ladies 
and the rich ladies who formed her 
clientéle—who paid for Lady Thistle- 
down’s. gowns; how Mrs. Bullyon- 
Boundermere had given old Lady 
Needmore an immense sum one year 
to get her into the Royal enclosure at 
Ascot, and how Mrs. B.-B. neither 
got into the enclosure nor got her 
money back ; how that juvenile antique, 
Popsy Lady Ramsgate, had robbed 
her grand-daughter, Lady “ Dickie ”’ 
Sandys, of her young fiancé, and 
appropriated him herself! Oh, yes, 
plenty and plenty stories we whispered 
to each other! But about the Duchess 
of Clackmannan the extraordinary 
story was—that there was no story. 
People always, however, perhaps not 
unnaturally, resent a too perfect speci- 
men of their own kind. So her own 
set, though they called her the Saint 
and the Icicle, charitably told each 
other that her immaculate conduct was 
owing to the fact that the Duke was a 
perfect demon of jealousy, with all the 
furious temper of his ancestors, the old 
Chiefs of Clan Kiltibeg, as shown in the 
Clackmannan crest and motto, a drawn 
claymore and “ Slay and spare not.” 

I had known of my likeness to the 
Duchess for some time before I had 
an opportunity of deciding about 
it personally. Customers—I __ beg 
“ Olga’s”’ pardon, I really must try 
to say clients—had murmured to each 
other as they inspected me, gliding 
about, chin up, eyes down, “ This is 
the girl people say is so absurdly like 
Stella Clackmannan ”’; or, ‘‘ The like- 
ness is simply ricky, my dear! It’s 
Stella herself, as she was five or six 
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years ago, and with perhaps half an 
inch more height and less waist.” 

At last came an afternoon when I 
saw my exalted double. 

The reception rooms were very full 
that day, and business was brisk. I 
was showing off a new “creation,” 
“It Might Have Been,” a sweet idea 
expressed in pale grey crépe-de-sote, 
with a hint of tears suggested in the 
touches of crystal embroidery here and 
there. Katinka (Amy Jones, a Peck- 
ham girl—she was shorter than | 
and—well, yes, less distinguée in every 
way, and the light-hearted, brightly 
tinted ftozlettes fell to her to show) was 
exhibiting ‘‘ Joie de Vivre,” a riot of 
rose and pale blue chiffon for races or 
garden parties; and Virginie (Fanny 
Tubbs, another Peckham girl, pink 
and white, and almost aggressively 
modest looking) was showing one of 
those little, ingénwe, white-muslin-with- 
white -ribbons- I’ll- blush - if-you-speak- 
to-me frocks, for which we’d such a big 
demand among frisky dowagers; all 
this was going on, I say, and Mrs. 
Bullyon-Boundermere had nearly de- 
cided to have “ It Might Have Been,”’ 
with the wild idea that she would look 
like me in it, when, glancing in one of 
the mirrors, I seemed to see another 
self, only that she wore a hat and I 
didn’t, coming into the room. 

“This is the girl,’ I heard pre- 
sently. ‘“‘ Now confess, Duchess dear, 
that we’re all quite right, and she’s 
absurdly like you.” 

I lost the Duchess’s answer. She 
sank down on a couch, and her friend 
sat near her. ‘ Olga,” with her best 
glide, went up to do the honours ; and 
then I heard a soft, pleasant voice that 
sounded a little tired. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
think I’ve come to get any gowns,” 
said the voice. ‘I’ve come to see 
this girl of yours that everybody says 
is so like me.” 

Mrs. Bullyon-Boundermere decided 
to have “It Might Have Been”’ (poor, 
pretty frock !), and I was told to put 
on something to show the Duchess of 
Clackmannan, in spite of her having 
said she wasn’t after gowns. I had 
the choice of two—‘‘ Never More,” a 
daring idea, daringly expressed in black 
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satin and scarlet chiffon, and “ Arriére 
Pensée.’’ I chose the latter, a sweet 
thing in evening gowns, soft, dull, 
white draperies falling with wonderful 
charm from a short waist; a bunch 
of big purple velvet pansies on the left 
shoulder, and another bunch tucked 
behind the left ear; dull, white silk 
shoes of a pensive cut, each adorned 
with a big purple velvet pansy. Thus 
arrayed, I came from the “ studio” 
and glided languidly before the Duchess. 
Almost everyone in the rooms was 
looking our way, in spite of the fact 
that Katinka was just then showing off 
that sensational “ creation ” ‘‘ Whims,” 
in which, with the courage of genius, 
“ Olga,” had introduced an effect with 
kilted pleating that had fairly taken 
people’s breath away. 

“Well, Veronica,” said the Duchess, 
in her soft, pretty voice, “and so 
everybody thinks us very much alike. 
What do you think about it ?” 

“I think there is a likeness, your 
grace,’ I replied, glancing at her as I 
moved gently up and down. 

‘And your voice is like mine, too,” 
she went on. “ Don’t you think it’s 
rather troublesome of you, and even a 
little bit presumptuous, to be so like 
me?” And she laughed. 

“No doubt it is a liberty, moddom,” 
I answered calmly, ‘‘ but I can’t help 
it.” 

At which she laughed again, and 
said: ‘“‘ You have a turn for satire, I 
see, and so have J; another likeness 
between us.” 

Well, she was very nice to me. She 
fell in love with ‘“‘ Arriére Pensée” and 
decided to have it, and also some 
bridge coats, and smoking-gowns, and 
a very sweet chatting sacque—one of 
our newest “ creations’’—in pink ninon 
and pink lace, with notes of interroga- 
tion in black velvet most effectively 
introduced. 

Before going away she said to me: 
“You must come to Clackmannan 
House some afternoon and have tea 
with me. When can you get away, 
Veronica ?”’ 

“Thursday afternoon we get away 
early, your grace,” I said. 

“Come next Thursday, then, between 

















It’s a new sensation to 
be face to face with myself encored, and 
new sensations are precious in these 
days.” 


four and five. 


IT. 


I went to Clackmannan House, 
Piccadilly, on the Thursday afternoon, 
keeping my own counsel about the 
invitation, as I didn’t want to be 
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‘* Tell me about yourself, girl. 


bothered to death by the girls next 
day, let alone their jealousy. 

We had tea in the Duchess’s own, 
own room, a lovely place, panelled in 
black satin to throw up her fair hair 
and cream-white skin. It threw up 


mine, too, that afternoon ; and though 
hers had had more care and attention 
and advantages of every kind, mine 
had had six years less wear and tear, 
and that counts a lot. 
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“This is my off time,” said the 
Duchess, subsiding among the down 
cushions of a broad, low couch when 
we had had some tea (in such wonderful 
little fairy cups!). ‘‘I rest my face 
at this time, and, as far as I can, 
banish all expression from it. It’s 
simply disastrous to work one’s face 
overtime, as the toiling millions call it. 
Tell me about yourself, girl. Your 
name isn’t Veronica, of course ?”’ 


Your name isn't Veronica, of course?’ said the Duchess.” 


“No, your grace. When I’m not 
gliding about our reception rooms ex- 
hibiting ‘ The Dream and the Waking,’ 
‘Never More,’ ‘It Might Have Been,’ 
‘ Arniére Pensée, and moddom’s other 
‘creations,’ my name is Lizzie Potter, 
and I live at Holloway.” 

“Holloway ? I’ve heard the word. 
But I thought it was a prison, where 
they put naughty Suffragettes.”’ 

“There is a large gaol there, lady, 


” 
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“But Holloway is a big 


I answered. 
neighbourhood in the north of London, 


where thousands and thousands of 
people live, and work, and die. It 
may be, though, that your grace was 
right in thinking of the whole neigh- 
bourhood as a prison. To a great lady 
like you such lives and such dwellings 
would seem nothing better.” 

“ Are you a Socialist, Veronica ?”’ 

““No, moddom, I’m one of ‘ Olga’s’ 
mannequins.” 

“D’you know why I asked you to 
come and see me, Veronica ? ”’ 

“ For a little amusement, your grace, 
I suppose.”’ 

“Partly you're right, but there was 
business in it, too. As you’ve taken 
upon yourself to be so like me, I’m 
going to make you useful, girl.”’ 

She was silent and thoughtful for a 
minute, and then went on: “In my 
position I’ve a simply frightful number 
of public engagements. I’m patroness, 
president, visitor, and all that sort of 
thing, to a ghastly crowd of charities, 
schools, institutions, and so on, that 


are for ever asking me to open and 
shut things, and give away prizes, and 


all the rest of it.”’ 

“Yes,” said I. “ Your grace is 
called the philanthropic Duchess.” 

“T believe I am. One must have a 
cause ; everyone has a cause; and 
mine is philanthropy. In the course 
of the year my little secky writes 
hundreds of letters of regret that I 
can’t go to meetings, and garden 
parties, and bazaars connected with 
my cause. But there are some things 
that can’t be altogether shunted. Now, 
Veronica, you mustn’t have palpita- 
tions at what I am going to say.” 

“T couldn’t have palpitations even 
if I wanted to, moddom,” I replied. 
“The ‘Olga’ corsets don’t allow of 
such things.” 

She laughed, and looked at me from 
among her down pillows. ‘“‘ How does 
it happen, Veronica, that you speak so 
much better than other girls of your 
class ?”’ 

“T’ve tried hard, your grace. I have 
noticed how the ladies who come to 
‘Olga’s’ speak, and I have tried to 
imitate them in using a soft tone 
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and keeping words clear and 
separate.” 

“ You'll do,” she said. 

“Do what, lady ?”’ 

“You'll do to take my place at some 
of my engagements. For instance ’’— 
she took from a small table near her a 
book with a white satin cover on which 
was a coronet and monogram in gold 
and the word ‘“ Engagements’’— 
“there’s a girls’ big public day school 
at Clapbury. D’you know of such a 
place ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, 
the north-east 
Grimy Green. I 
Grimy Green.” 

‘“‘ Please, please! ’’ she cried, holding 
up a delicate hand, glittering with such 
rings. ‘‘ Remember that, as far as 
I’m concerned with you, you have no 
aunts or any other relatives anywhere. 
This big school has a prize distribution 
and kick-up of some kind soon, and 
the Duke being a governor or visitor 
or something, I’ve promised to give 
the prizes. There are several other 
stodgy functions of this kind at out- 
lying places that I can’t exactly shunt, 
and yet, with my wretched, neuralgic 
headaches, I positively must spare 
myself anything boresome. Sir William 
Kiddem says my headaches are owing 
to too active a mind, and that writing 
a novel, touching up a book of poems, 
composing an opera, attending to one’s 
social duties, and working for one’s 
cause all at once is a task too great 
for any woman, however exceptional 
her gifts may be. Now, don’t say a 
word. I’ve planned it all out. You'll 
hold your tongue wutlerly about the 
matter (I can see your unruly member 
is under pretty good control), and I 
shall take my maid into my confidence, 
and no one else. When I want you I 
shall ask ‘Olga’ to lend you to me, 
and shall say how I wish you to be 
dressed. It will pass as a whim of 
mine—a fancy for the society of my 
‘double.’ ‘Olga’ would oblige me in 
bigger things than that. One of my 
cars will call for you in Countess Street, 
and you will go to the function, what- 
ever it is. You will have a few written 
instructions as to what you are to do 


my 


moddom. Clapbury is in 
of London, close to 
have an aunt at 




















and say. The chauffeur will think he’s 
driving his mistress. He will fetch 
you afterwards, and will drop you at 
‘Olga’s,’ and you will send him away 
and say you'll walk home. I often do 
when I’m not far off; in fact, people 
are walking quite a good deal now. 
So that will be all right. And now 
good-bye, Veronica. I really must rest 
this poor overworked face of mine.” 
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and the girls thought it was merely a 
business expedition, such as often fell 
to one or other of us, to show off 
“creations” and get orders. 

At two o’clock I stepped into the 
splendid motor brougham, with the 
ducal coronet on the door, and it glided 
off. In due course I found myself at 
the school at Clapbury, being received 
with reverence and courtseys by the 
stout, middle-aged head-mistress and 


““*You one of the governors !’" 


When the day of the distribution of 
prizes at the school at Clapbury 
arrived the Duchess of Clackmannan 
had, or fancied she had, one of her 
neuralgic headaches, and I received a 
message to be ready by two o’clock. 
None guessed the real nature of my 
errand. “ Olga” was very willing to 
oblige one of her most distinguished 
and most profitable clients by lending 
me, dressed in a sweet toilette de visite ; 


her two chief assistants. A young girl 
in white muslin, with very red ears, 
presented me with a big bouquet, and 
courtseyed so low that she could hardly 
get up again. I was informed that 
she was “this year’s Clutterbuck 
scholar.” 

Attended by the Head and her 
satellites, I passed up the lecture hall 
of the school, which was packed with 
visitors. I heard some whispers— 
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‘“ What an exquisite dress!”’ “Isn't 
she graceful!’’ ‘How proud she 
looks! Every inch a duchess ! ”’ 


I got through the function wonder- 
fully well. When I had handed the 
last gilt-edged book, with a gracious 
smile, to the last courtseying, blushing 
little white-muslin girl, and a vote of 
thanks had been proposed by a local 
clergyman to “ the Duchess of Clack- 
mannan for so kindly coming among us 
to-day and so graciously and gracefully 
distributing the prizes to the successful 
scholars,” and had been “carried by 
acclamation,” I thought my task was 
over. But the Head approached, with 
her best and most respectful smile. 
“We are following the distribution of 
prizes with a garden party in the 
school grounds; and, pageants being 
so much in the air, our girls have got 
up a little Pageant of Education. I do 
hope your grace’s numerous engage- 
ments will allow of your honouring our 
little pageant with your presence ?”’ 

So presently I found myself seated 
under a tree with my chiffon parasol 
up, viewed with awe, from a distance. 
by the generality of the visitors, and 
bestowing smiles and a few pleasant 
words on the local magnates whom the 
Head brought up from time to time to 
be presented. 

I felt that I was doing it all splen- 
didly, that the Duchess had been right 
when she had said ‘‘ None of my world 
will be there, and you'll find it quite 
easy,’ and that I need anticipate no 
difficulties, when I saw the Head 
courtseying to the most fascinating- 
looking man I had ever seen, tall and 
brown complexioned, with good fea- 
tures, an awfully good figure, and 
dressed to perfection in a grey frock 
suit, with a lovely bright hat and 
boots. They were not far off, and 
presently I heard Miss Dixon say: 
“We are fortunate in having the 
Duchess of Clackmannan with us to- 
day. If you are not acquainted with 
her grace, shall I have the pleasure of 
introducing you, Sir George Lingfield ? ” 

[ knew that name. I had heard of 


him as a wealthy, sporting, young 
baronet, owner of the celebrated horse 
‘Give ’em Beans,” 


which had won 
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what people call the triple crown the 
year before. 

I listened with all my ears for his 
answer, for, of course, it would affect 
my playing of my part—a part sud- 
denly grown most formidable and diffi- 
cult. ‘‘Oh, thanks! I have the plea- 
sure of knowing the Duchess.”’ 

In another moment he had ap- 
proached. I knew what to do now. 
It wasn’t for nothing I’d watched our 
clients greet each other. I gave him 
a little nod and smile, and, with the 
correct crook of the elbow, offered him 
my fingers to shake. He drew up a 
chair and sat down by me. The local 
clergyman, who had been pointing out 
the beauties of the pageant of educa- 
tion, drew off, and I was (¢éte-d-téte 
with Sir George Lingfield. 

“I saw in The Pall Mall that you 
were going to give the prizes at this 
god-forsaken place to-day,” he said, 
in a low voice, “and by a blessed 
feat of memory I suddenly remembered 
that [ am one of the governors, and 
came to get a little word with you, 
away from all the people we know. 
It was a chance not to be missed. I 
should have been here earlier but for 
a breakdown on the road.” 

I looked straight before me, because 
I was unable to do anything else for 
the moment. And then I could think 
of nothing better to say than: “ You 
one of the governors ! ” 

It seemed to be exactly the right 
thing to say, however, for he replied : 
“Yes, I really am ; and my father was, 
before me. I see you scarcely believe 
it. I only recollected it myself after 
reading that announcement to-day. 
But I really am, and the people here 
know it. I suddenly felt, you know, 
that a governor has duties towards a 
place of this kind ; that I must find out 
whether the curriculum (that’s the 
correct word, isn’t it ?) is suited to the 
mental requirements of the Clapbury 
kiddies. Stella!’’ his voice grew lower, 
“star of my life! Don’t be so cold 
and haughty! Don’t look away from 
me so cruelly! It is too late, sweet 
lady. The star of my life has shone 
on me so kindly that she cannot hide 
behind the clouds any more.” 














Here was a state of things! The 
Duchess of Clackmannan—the model 
wife—the philanthropic peeress—the 
immaculate—the Saint—the Icicle— 
had an admirer, it seemed, and an 
admirer on whom it was evident she 
did not frown! And I had found her 
out, the very first time of taking her 
place! My nerves were in a flutter ; 
but I knew instinctively how to tackle 
the situation, and though my voice 
trembled considerably, I said: “ You 
mustn’t speak to me so—here.” 

“T know I mustn’t. God bless you 
for the dear tremor in your voice as 
you tell me so. I’ll be good, dearest, 
if you'll promise to meet me some- 
where for a talk ; some quiet place out- 
side London. On that condition I[’ll 
never remind you, by a word or a look, 
of our friendship when we meet there,” 
with a jerk of his head, indicating, I 
supposed, town. 

I made no answer. The situation 
was getting more and more compli- 
cated. I looked at the pageant in a 
determined way; and he, seeing this, 
went on: “‘ Yes, I know. We've got 
to look at the antics of these flappers 
as if we'd no arriére pensée. Here 
comes the elderly gorgon who tyran- 
nizes over the poor kiddies. Well, 
Miss Dixon, you and your girls are to be 
congratulated heartily on your Pageant 
of Education. The Duchess and I 
have been saying that, of all the many 
pageants we've seen, yours is one of the 
prettiest and best done.” 

The Head’s courtsey and smile were 
equally expansive. 

As soon as we were ¢éte-d-léte again, he 
went on: ‘* You must promise to meet 
me somewhere; and I'll tell you 
where—Pinner. It’s not too far from 
town to be reached in a short time in 
a taxi, and it’s sufficiently far from 
town to be another world. Promise 
to meet me by the old church at Pinner, 
at, say, four o’clock next Thursday 
afternoon, for a quiet talk and stroll, 
or I won’t answer for my good behavi- 
our if I meet you at people’s houses 
between now and then. Promise. I’m 
a desperate man. It’s of no use to 
look haughty and turn your face 
away. Promise—my dearest !”’ 
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‘‘|—I—-promise,” I faltered, for I 
felt I must quiet him somehow. A few 
minutes later I took my leave of the 
courtseying Head and her assistants, 
and the bowing local magnates. Sir 
George Lingfield escorted me to the 
motor brougham, and, saying 
‘“Olga’s”’ to the chauffeur, I stepped 
in, gave a little nod and wave of the 
hand to the figure standing bare- 
headed on the kerb, and was driven 
off. Everything fell out exactly accord- 
ing to the Duchess’s plans. I was 
dropped at ‘ Olga’s,” and said: ‘You 
needn’t wait. I shall walk home.” 

It was near our closing time when I 
wentin. ‘“ Olga’ was in her “ studio ”’ 
with a client, and the girls were too 
busy putting away to ask more than 
one or two questions about my sup- 
posed business expedition. I soon 
changed into my own attire, and by 
and by found myself at my humble 
home in Holloway. 


ITI. 


I never did feel so much out of sorts, 
on such bad terms with myself and 
everybody else, as that evening when 
I got home. 

They were at supper, and all talking 
and laughing, and it seemed such a 
horrible contrast to my experiences of 
the day, being courtseyed to, and 
“your grace’d,” and being adored by 
Sir George Lingfield, that—well there ! 
I was cross and proud with them for 
once, and behaved like a wretch. 

“Oh!” I cried desperately, ‘“ how 
you all smell of onions! And you 
haven’t an 4 among you! ”’ 

“Come, come, lass,” said dad kindly. 
‘You're tired and ’ungry. Sit down 
and ’ave a bit of what we’re ’aving, and 
never mind if the fine folks smell it on 
yer breath to-morrer.”’ 

The “ fine folks,” indeed! Why, I 
had been one of the “fine folks” 
myself that day, and still felt as if I 
were one of them ! 


“‘Letteralone, father,’’ said mother. 


‘“‘ What with wearing grand dresses and 
seeing grand folks, these mannikins 
fair get therreds turned, and ain’t 
company for therrown pa’s and ma’s 
and brothers and sisters ” 
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In the little attic that I shared with 
Lottie I was in a miserable raging frame 
of mind that night. She tried hard to 
find out ‘“‘ what was up,” as she put it, 
but at last gave in, in despair, and 
went to bed and to sleep. And there 
I sat brooding. ‘ She’s not the cold, 
proud, immaculate Dachess people have 
thought her. She has a secret, and 
I’ve found it out ; she’s in my power ; 
I hold her in the hollow of my hand, as 
people say. If the Duke knew, that 
demon of jealousy in whom lives the 
spirit of his fearful old ancestors as 
expressed in the drawn claymore and 
the ‘Slay and spare not’; if the Duke 
knew, why he’d up with the family 
crest and act the family motto.” 

And yet I felt no elation as I thought 
all this. No. I only felt that I 
hated her; that I hoped the Duke 
beat her; that she deserved it 
thoroughly; and that I was very, 
very miserable, and wished—wished— 
wished I had never taken her place ! 

The reason of this state of mind was, 
of course, not far to seek. The sham 
Duchess, the poor mannequin girl, had 
fallen desperately, wildly in love with 
the dashing, fascinating, young baronet, 
Sir George Lingfield. 

I went to my work on the days that 
followed, and was outwardly as calm 
and statuesque as ever; but within 
was a turmoil. In making my private 
report of the distribution to the Duchess 
I breathed no word of Sir George Ling- 
field. If she found out in some other 
way that he was one of the governors 
of the Clapbury school, and had been 
there, well, I couldn’t help that. It 
would make her my enemy, no doubt, 
if she knew that he had made love to 
me in mistake for her. I knew suffi- 
cient of life to be aware that there’s 
no jealousy so colossal as that of a 
married woman over a man who’s not 
her husband. She would not only 
never let me personate her again, but 
would very likely get me dismissed 
from “ Olga’s.” On the other hand, 
she was certainly in my power; and 
the Duke was a terror, and she was 
said to be horribly afraid of him. And 
then, again, I felt I would give anything, 
risk anything, to see Sir George 
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Lingfield again, and have him make 
love to me. 
It was a very difficult situation, 





wasn’t it 2—a situation rendered ever 
so much more difficult and complicated 
by the state of my own feelings. [ 
decided that, if there was not an 
écluircissement before then, I would go 
to Pinner the following Thursday after- 
noon—strange that he should have 
fixed on our early day; it really 
looked as if I were meant to go !—and 
have one more taste of fraudulently 
obtained happiness. I felt convinced 
that it would be the last opportunity 
I should have of seeing him. The 
London season would soon be over ; 
and, even if everything had not come 
out before then, the fact that the 
Clackmannans would leave town, of 
course, meant my having no more 
meetings with Sir George. 

I had some savings, and I drew upon 
them recklessly for that strange outing. 
I dressed myself plainly and quietly, 
as I knew the Duchess would dress for 
such an expedition, but at the same 
time with a touch of elegance and dis- 
tinction that I knew well how to 
obtain. I took a taxi to Pinner. It 
was dreadfully expensive, but I shut 
my eyes to that. 

He was waiting by the ancient 
church, and we walked along, out of 
the little village, and into the country 
road beyond. 

He drew my arm through his, held 
my hand, and talked, oh, so sweetly! 
So this was real lovemaking, I thought. 
I had “ walked out” with one or two of, 
the Holloway young men, and they had 
tried what they called ‘‘ spooning.” 
But though I had no experience of 
anything better then, I had always felt 
their lovemaking to be of a cheap and 
nasty kind, and had declined any more 
of it. And now I experienced the real 
thing. No wonder great ladies s»me- 
times ran away from their homes and 
their husbands if such men as 5Ir 
George Lingfield came along courting! 

I knew I was having what was 
meant for another woman, and yet | 
strolled on with him, and listened, and 
smiled, and answered, and was madly 
happy. At last he said: “ Beloved, | 
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am not going to let you go back to him. | am 
going to take you away from him now and 

jor ever. We will be married as soon 
as it is possible. No, don’t draw 
back frightened, my darling ! 

It must be so. The last 

twice we've met I’ve 
loved you so, 
sweet one, that 

I've felt a 

crisis Was 

coming. 
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That was when it 


The last twice! 
had been me! Then I was _ not 
altogether taking what belonged to 
another woman. Oh, the rapture of 
that thought! We were standing at 
a stile that led across some meadows. 
I said tremulously: ‘“ Why the last 
twice that we have met ?”’ 

“Dear love, who can say ? I think 
it is because there has been a sweet, 
timid girlishness about you these last 
two times that has made you a thou- 
sand times more adorable even than 
you were before. It is love that has 
done it. You do love me, my queen, 
don’t you? Say just once that you 
love me.”’ 

His arm was round me, but I drew 
away from it, and, leaning my elbow 
on the stile and covering my eyes with 
my hand, I suddenly broke down. 

“Ves, I—I do love you,” I sobbed. 
“But if I t-t-told you something 
you’d—you’d—you’d not love me any 
more.”’ 

He laughed a little, and tried to put 
his arm round me again. ‘‘ My sweet 
saint! My white.angel! What little 
sinless sin have you to confess ?’ 

“ Tt’s—it’s—it’s not exactly a sin,” 
I sobbed. “It’s something very, very 
strange! It will make you very, very 
angry.” And then I controlled myself, 
took my hand from my eyes, stood 
erect, and faced him, put down my 
parasol, and took off my spotted net 
fall. I looked full at him, and he 
looked full at me; and then his ex- 
pression began to change, and he took 
a step backwards. “I’m not the 
Duchess of Clackmannan,”’ I said in as 
steady a voice as I could muster. 
“T’m only ‘ Olga’s’ head mannequin. 
The Duchess sent me to take her place 
at the distribution of prizes at Clap- 
bury because it would have bored her. 
As we’re so much alike she means to 
send me to take her place at things 
that don’t matter much and that would 
bore her; but I’ll never, never, never 
take her place again ! ”’ 

He muttered some 


words that 


sounded rather naughty, and remained 
gazing at me almost as if he were 
hypnotised. 
know our secret now ! 


Then he said : “ And you 


” 
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“Your secret will be quite safe with 
me,’’ I replied bitterly. 

“And why on earth did you come 
out here to-day and play the part for all 
it was worth when it wasn’t necessary ?”’ 

I hung my head, and my tears began 
to flow again. “I came out here 
to-day because I’m—I’m—I’m a foo] ! 
And I wasn’t playing a part, though I 
was a wretched imp-imp-impostor all 
the time; and I’m a very miserable 
girl, the unhappiest girl in the world, 
and the only com-com-comfort my 
broken heart will know in the rest of 
my dr-dr-dreary life will be the re- 
membrance that you liked her best the 
two times when it was me.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM “ WEstT-END 
WHISPERS.” 

“Our demotselles a mariey in Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair have grown almost 
vesigned to the invasion of their matri- 
monial preserves by pretty theatrical 
poachers from the Merriment and 
Bailey’s, but those preserves seem 
threatened now from a new quarter 
the ‘studios’ and reception rooms of 
leading modistes. We have just heard 
that Sir George Lingfield, the popular, 
sporting young baronet, owner of “‘ Give 
‘em Beans’ and other famous horses, 
was quietly married a short time ago 
to ‘ Olga’s’ beautiful and stately head 
mannequin, “ Veronica,’ whose striking 
resemblance to a certain fair Duchess 
was so remarked upon last season.”’ 

There! Isn’t that grand? And it’s 
not only grand. I’m as happy as an 
angel, and my husband is a perfect, 
perfect darling ! 

The Duchess.of Clackmannan is as 
angry and as jealous as a great lady 
and a philanthropic lady can be. She 
is doing a long rest cure—-which is 
Debrettese for the sad/ks—among other 
things. 

I still wear ‘“‘ Olga’s”’ ‘‘creations,” but 
I pay for them now and have them for 
my very own; and I’m “ my lady’d” 
gloriously when I go to choose them. 
There’s a new head mannequin there, 
who copies my style as far as she can. 
But—well, I hope you won’t think me 
vain if I tell you in confidence that 
she’s not a patch upon me! 








SOME GLIMPSES OF A PROMISING YOUTH. 
BY WALTER EMANUEL 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


news. 

The first 
evening the 
Head’s wife 
asked me in to 
play with their 
little girl Flo. 
The Head’s wife 
has spectackles, 
but Flo was 
pretty, though 
it was rot to be 
asked to hob- 
knob with such 
akid. She first 
played atgiving 
a Banquit to 
her dolls, with 
real sweets and 
things, and she 
was as nice as 
anything until I 





‘ Then they kicked me because / kept out of the skrum 
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“The little fool pulled the other end so hard that the head came off.” 





HIS FIRST LETTER FROM SCHOOL: 


. ‘ » ’ Dry , ‘ 
Deak MUMMY AND Puppy, pretended I was a hungry giant and 
I would have writen before, but ate up the Banquit. Then she seemed 
they work you so hard here. to turn against me, and when her best 


I do not like it here, and if you will doll was killed she flew into the tan- 
let me come home I will promiss never trems, and I was sent off. She pre- 
to be rude to anyone again, not even to _ tended I killed it, but she did it herself, 
Granny or the servants. I had hold of the feet end quite ger tly, 

I will now try and think of all the and, to get it away from me, the little 


fool pulled the 
other end so 
hard that the 
head came off, 
and she fell 
over, and serve 
her joly well 
right, and 
began to blub. 
It is the last 
time I will play 
with girls. They 
are all alike. 
Please tell 
Granny not to 
write me on 
postcards, as 
everyone reads 
them and 
specially not to 
call me “‘ Curly 
Locks.” Tell 
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her I did say prayers the first even- 
ing but I have droped them now as 
I could not bear to hear the other 
boys jearing at such sacred things, and 
it was so difficult to dodge the pillows 
at the same .- 
time. 

The boys 
are very cruel 
here, and they 
made me go in 
for football 
the day before 
yesterday 
though I told 
them I hated 
rough games, 
and then they 
kicked me 
because I kept out of the skrum not 
wishing to get my clothes torn which 
Puppy works so_ hard for. The 
chap who kicked hardest is a beast 
named Tooth. But I have paid him 
out. It is forbidden to calve your 
name on the desks, so when no one was 
in the room I calved the name Tooth 
in big letters on the front desk, and he 
is going to get*a wacking for it to- 
morrow as well as a hundred lines for 
saying he didn’t do it. 

The masters are no better than the 
boys, and are all of them unjust pigs, 
and disbeleive you whenever they can. 
For instance on Teusday there was an 
exammination—they have them every 
week here—and I was just looking at 
the boy’s paper next to mine to see if 
he had the answers correct, when old 
Squint-eye came up and accused me 
of cribing, and cooly tore my paper up. 
It was rough on me as I had every 
answer right. I expect he did it so 
that his faverites should beat me in the 
exam. He has faverites. 

One master, named Johnson, is a 
theif. I was taking sweets out of my 
pocket in class (they half starve you 
here) when he saw me, and the greedy 
beast actually made me give the rest to 
him! He said I deserved the cain. I got 
it yesterday—another beastly injustice. 
This is how. As Puppy wanted me to 
learn carpentering I decided to try and 
make a contrivvance I had often 
thought of to prevent cats walking 
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“1 was just looking at the boy's paper next to mine to see if he 
had the answers correct." 








As old 
Stinks, the chemystery master, was 
late on Wednedsay I thought I would 
show the idea to the fellows on his 
chair. 


along the tops of garden walls. 


I bored holes in it, and then 
stuck the 
blunt ends of 
nibs into the 
holes with the 
points _ stick- 
ingup. Then, 
un fortunatly, 
before I had 
time to re- 
move the nibs, 
old Stinks, 
who is short- 
sighted, came 
in in a hurry, 
and sat down vilently on the chair—just 
for the fracture of a second. He yelled 
like a cat. I am now bad in the same 
part as old Stinks, the revengeful bully, 
and am writing this letter standing up, 
although the Debating Society decided 
that Corporate Punishment should be 
abolished the other day. Old Stinks 
had a spite against me before this over 
an accident. I and a fellow named 
Smith were playing a game called the 








“ Suddenly old Stinks came in through the door, and 
received a big splotch of ink on his nose.” 


Battle of Inkaman. It is rather a good 
game. You squirt blobs of ink at each 
other from stylo-syphons. Suddenly 
old Stinks, who moves about ever so 
quietly so that he may catch you doing 
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[PASTRY &¢ 











“1 gave all my last week's money to a pore 
man who looked hungry.” 


something, came in through the door 
behind Smith, and received a_ big 
splotch of ink on his nose. It 
made me raw with laughter. 
Serve him right for not 
knocking. 

Quite a feeture of this school 
is that they never beleive any- 
thing you say. They are all 
the same, even the Head, who 
found me smoking, and then 
gave me 200 lines for telling 
the truth that it was the first 
time and that I was only doing 
it because I had heard it 
made you so ill you never wish 
to do it again. I have just lost 
my chum through his not being 
beleived. He was Grimes, and 
he was the only boy who 
seemed inclined to be freindly 
With me, the others being 
beasts. It was another horible 
Injustice For some time it 
Seems money had dissapeared from 
overcoat pockets hanging in the 
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basement. Grimes went there just to 
see if any boys were still fools enough 
to leave money there. He had just put 
his hand in one of the pockets when a 
man who had been hiding rushed out 
and nabbed him. Fancy employing 
grown-up detecktives against us! That 
will give you an idea of their fareness. 
Of course Grimes was not beleived, so 
he has left. His father has something 
to do with the Stock Exchange. He 
makes cumpanies. Does Puppy know 
him ? 

Did I tell you they starve you here ? 
Please, if I am not to come home, send 
me another hamper. Please lable it 
‘“Socks and Stockings,”’ or something 
so that the other fellows shan’t know 
what it is, or you have to share it with 
the greedy brutes. Fortunately Grimes 
put me on to this with the hamper I 
brought down, and just the two of us 





“ Fancy employing grown-up detecktives against us ! 


That will give you an idea of their fareness.” 


shared it secretly instead of the whole 
yelling lot. And please tell Granny I 
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gave all my last week’s money to a pore 
man who looked hungry, and I would 
like to give him some more. 

The only other news is that the Latin 
for Mummy is Matter, and for Puppy 
Patter. And, fancy, Omnibus isn’t a 
nominotive, but the ablotive plural of 
a word called Omnus. So the Blue 
bus which passes near our house must 
be the ablotive plural of a word Blus, 
the accusative singular of which is 
Blum. Isn’t that rummy? I am 
getting on well with my studdies. I 
am one of the best at dictation, and can 
now spell Comittee. And I have started 
Greek. Several boys here have mum vy. 

Have you had my report yet ? If 
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they make me bottom of the class it is 
because the others cheat. And if they 
say anything about dirty hands it is 
not my fault. I have a peculier skin. 
Although I clean my hands in the 
morning, the dirt comes through again 
in the evening. 

With love, and don’t 
hamper and the money. 
you a lot. 

Your affectionate son. 
HORACE. 


forget the 
I think of 


P.S.—They call me “Slimy”’ here. 
I read in a school story the other day 
that it is a sign of popularrity to have a 
knick-name. 


“The Head found me smoking, and.then gave me 200 lines for telling the truth.’ 


A 


DARK yellow fog 
A Had enveloped the city ; 
It was thick as a bog 
And all eyes seemed to clog. 
He was no pedagogue 
And the maiden was pretty. 
A thick yellow fog 
Had enveloped the city. 


77] 


FOG 


He had seen her before 

In a district called ‘‘ Tooting,” 
She lived nearly next door, 

They were neighbours—no more— 
That this fog was a score 

There could be no disputing. 

He had seen her before 

In a district called ‘‘ Tooting.”’ 


For he asked if he might 
(And she let him) escort her ; 
Her feminine fright 

Made her cling to him tight. 
Ah! the way home that night 
Had never been shorter, 

For he asked if he might 
(And she let him) escort her 





‘“QuEEN Mas.’ 








ILLUSTRATED BY A1Ec. C. BALL. 
Prince Lyon of Clarence and the 
Prince Edmond of York were play- 
ing chess in a long gallery that 
overlooked the Thames and _ the 
orchards on its banks. 
The window behind them was 
open, and the sun struck fire from 
the leopards of England quartered on the 
crimson glass. 

The chess men were large and right delicately 
carved in pure ivory and ivory dyed scarlet ; the 
two Princes bent their gay faces over the board, and 
the debonair breeze from the river ruffled their fair 

amber-coloured locks ; and at the feet of Prince Lyon 
slept a fine white hound wearing a collar of silver bells ; 
while Prince Edmond was arrayed in a long gown of 
green samite, edged with vair, that was bright as the green 
of water-sedges against the dark tapestry of his chair. 

Presently Prince Lyon looked up at his brother. 

“ There is Johan,” he said in a meaning tone. 

The other smiled, and moved his vermilion king. 

“ Johan is cast down,” he answered, “ for he walks with a 

laggard step.”’ 

Slowly the King’s fourth son came down the gallery ; his hands were clasped 
behind him, and he looked in a destroubled way at the floor; his houplande of 
dark red was embroidered all over with golden roses that glittered as he moved ; 
his appearance was of well-faring splendour. When he saw his brothers he smiled 
grudgingly, and was passing on, but the elder called out to him. 

Johan, by charity, you look sad.” 

And sour,” added Prince Lyon, raising a fragrant face. 

Prince Johan paused and glanced at him over his shoulder with soft, dark 
eyes; he was different from these princes, being of a brown complexion, and of 
a bearing more remote and reserved; and it appeared from his person that he 
Was not so gentle and lovable in his nature ; yet he was a most beautiful knight, 
taller than his brothers, and nearly as tall as the King, though not yet nineteen 
years of age, : ? 
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“Why did you call me? ”’ he asked. 
“God wot it is no great matter to see 
you twain play the chess.” 

“Tt is something to see you look so 
sad, by the mass,” returned Prince 
Edmond cheerfully. 

‘Tam not sad,” Johan of Gaunt said, 
and frowned and flushed. 

The elder Prince looked at him 
kindly. 

“ Johan,” he answered, “ truly she 
thinks well of you—she said as much to 
Lyon and to me.” 

Prince Johan came to the chess-table 
and stood towering above his brothers. 

“What did she say ? ”’ he asked, and 
it seemed that he trembled in great ruth. 

“She was standing by the window 
with her dulcimere and the story of 
Octavian in her hand, and she looked 
up at us suddenly. ‘ Pardi,’ she said, 
‘I think so well of your brother that I 
would put him to the test, and yet I am 
afraid.’ ”’ 

The lover drew a passionate breath. 

‘“ There are no more dragons——”’ he 
murmured. 

‘““ There are giants in Cornwall,”’ said 
Prince Lyon. “A lady might think 
somewhat of a giant—but there are 
dragons somewhere, I wot—maybe in 
France.” 

“Truly she despises me,” answered 
Johan hopelessly, “‘or why does she 
say—‘ I am afraid ?’”’ 

“She dreads that you may come to 
harm,” suggested Edmond. 

“* Alas, she is the most debonair and 
marvellous lady in the world, and her 
two eyes look through me and see that 
I am not worthy.” 

. He sighed, and stared beyond his 

brothers at the glittering waters of the 

lovely river. 

“There is a new knight come to 
court,” said Prince Edmond. “ Sir 
Hew’s son, and mad to do a feat.” 

“Speak not of feats,’ said Johan. 
“I am weary of all displays of arms.” 

“The new knight is arrogant and 
does not know his manners yet,” said 
Lyon ; “ and I tell you this, an hour 
agone he asked the lady Blaunche for 
a favour to wear at the tourney.” 

Johan of Gaunt stared at them 
mutely. 
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“He!” he cried after a moment. 
Prince Lyon moved, shaking his 
purple silk robe into shudders of light. 

“ Even he.” 

“ Even he,’”’ nodded Prince Edmond, 

“What is his name ? ” asked Prince 
Johan with a flush of dark distress, 

“*Tis Sir Maryon, son of Sir Hew, 
newly come from Picardy.” 

“ Did she———’”’ began Johan faintly. 

‘By Ovid, I think she gave him 
nothing—was it likely? Would he 
have asked if he had known—any- 
thing ?”’ : 

“Here he approaches,” said Prince 
Lyon with a little smile. “ Maybe 
because the Lady Blaunche comes this 
way from the chapel—does he know 
that already? Ah, dan Cupid!” 

“Oh, peace!” murmured Johan in 
a tone of anguish ; he turned his dark 
head and gazed passionately at the two 
knights who were entering the long 
gallery. 

Sir Hew was a tall and well-favoured 
man, but his son, Sir Maryon, though 
well enough, was over fair and had a 
look of weakness; but to Johan's 
jealous eyes he loomed a very Pheebus, 
scattering light and conquering. 

Prince Lyon saw his brother’s anguish 
and gave what comfort he could. 

‘Tis a poor, untried boy,” he said. 
“Calm thyself, Johan.”’ 

The lover scorned all help. 

“Tf she favours him he said 
hoarsely and fiercely, then bit his lip 
and turned away. 

He walked with something of the soit 
strength and ease of a leopard ; it had 
been noticed that even when he wore 
heavy mail he made no sound as he 
stepped, and now he was on the two 
knights, who had drawn into the 
window embrasure, before Sir Maryon 
noticed him. Sir Hew was looking 
out of the window, and Sir Maryon 
did not know him for the King’s 
son, and so returned his fierce look 
haughtily. 

Johan of Gaunt hesitated a moment, 
with a challenging expression in his 
violet eyes, then passed on disdainfully, 
and in a blind and absorbed passion of 
hopelessness and bitterness he stared 
at the arms of England, carved in the 


























wall at the end of the gallery, and traced 
with his forefinger the threads of gold 
in the arras that hung over the door. 
When he looked round again, almost 
fearfully, he saw that Sir Maryon, with 
an anxious face, was pacing up and 
down the shining boards, and that the 
two princes were whispering together 
over the chess-board. Full well he 
knew that the stranger was waiting for 
the passing of his beloved, and that his 
brothers made talk of it, and he felt his 
limbs weak beneath him; he had to 
lean against the wall for support and 
clasp his hand to his heart, such a 
dizziness of wrath came over him ; he 
pressed his face against the tapestry 
and felt the gold threads rough against 
his cheek. 

He heard one of his brothers laugh, 
and hated him for it ; he felt the breeze 
from the open lattice through his hair, 
and shivered ; when he at last lifted sick 
eyes again and stared down the gallery 
he saw Sir Maryon move forward 
expectantly. 

Softly Prince Johan turned and 
paced lightly back down the gallery. 

Before the third window he came face 
to face with Sir Maryon. 

The painful colour flushed into the 
face of each. 

“T do not know you,” said Johan of 
Gaunt discourteously. 

Sir Maryon was angered by this 
show of arrogance. 

“When I have dealings with you 
I will tell you my name,” he re- 
turned. 

“You are like to have dealings with 
me soon enow,” said Prince Johan, 
showing his teeth. 

Sir Maryon was scornful. 

“Sir, what is this ?”’ he asked, and 
his whole figure tightened. 

“ By the Rood and the Mass,”’ swore 
Prince Johan, “‘ I will not endure such 
as you in my way.” 

“ As lama knight,” said Sir Maryon, 
"you are none to speak so to a 
stranger.” 

“Pardi,” answered Johan of Gaunt 
deeply. “I think you are a very 
Inconsiderable fool and a man of great 
insolence.” Sir Maryon half shrunk 
from the bared fierceness in his face ; 
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the Prince pointed his hesitancy with a 
quick laugh. 

“Stand from me,” he said ; then he 
half stepped back himself, for he saw 
Blaunche of Lancaster walking down 
the gallery towards them. 

“TI would speak to this Princess,”’ 
said Sir Maryon, spurred by the sight of 
her. 

Johan of Gaunt turned round softly. 

“Why, so would I,” he said, “ and 
I am a Prince of England.” 

And with that he struck Sir Maryon 
evilly on the face, so that he sprang 
back. 

And the Lady Blaunche beheld the 
blow. 

She was so fair that there seemed to 
be a radiance round her; she had a 
missal in her hand, and a branch of May 
flowers; startled she looked, and 
ashamed. 

“Alas!” she said, her deep eyes 
turned to Prince Johan. ‘“ Ah, where 
is thy gentlehood ? ” 

And he stood at fault, not daring to 
speak to her ; for a moment she hesi- 
tated, and the three men (for Sir Hew 
had come up hotly behind his son) were 
dumb ; then in silence she passed on, 
the silver borders of her blue gown 
making a little clink on the smooth 
floor. 

When she had gone Sir Hew spoke up 
fiercely. 

“Lord, you have insulted us in an 
unknightly fashion——” 

Johan of Gaunt stared at him; he 
had been so wounded by the look in 
Blaunche of Lancaster’s eyes that all 
lesser hurts were of no matter. 

Sir Maryon came forward, holding 
his cheek. He laughed weakly. “| 
will get some honour out of this,” he 
said. “I will make this forgotten, so 
I swear, or I return to Picardy a 
disgraced knight.” 

Johan of Gaunt gave them both a 
wild glance and turned away He 
went straight to his chamber and flung 
himself along the floor with his face in 
the cushions of the window-seat. 

The spring sunshine fell full and pure 
over his bowed dark head, his red and 
gold gown, and the embroidered 
cushions, but in his heart was stormy 
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darkness, and lonely bitterness and 
flerce woe. 

After a while he moved and moaned, 
savagely wrenched the window open, 
and stared out at the river. 

A painted barge was passing, and a 
heron, disturbed by the oars, flew up 
from the sedges ; the sky was an arc of 
pure blue flecked with clouds on the 
horizon. 

The Prince sat in wretched idleness 
gazing at a world he hated and loathing 
himself; before the sun had moved 
from the window-seat his younger 
brother, who was still but a squire, 
entered the chamber. 

He was gentle and kind, and Johan 
loved him. 

“Little Thomas,’ he cried, when he 
saw him, “ help me to put my armour 
on—for I must go abroad and do a feat 
of arms—else, God wot, I am a lost 
soul, cast from the heaven of my lady’s 
graces.’ And when he came to put it 
into words his throat tightened with a 
sob and his eyes were wet. 

Thomas of Woodstock came to his 
side. 

“Tsit the Lady Blaunche ?”’ he asked. 

“ Alas!”’ said Johan. 

‘“ T saw her in the garden,” continued 
Prince Thomas, “‘ and there were stains 
of tears on her cheeks.” 


“ Alas!”’ groaned Johan. 

“What hath occurred—have you 
angered her? ”’ ventured the younger 
Prince. 


Johan bit his thumb and _ looked 
sorrowfully out at the river. 


“T am disgraced,” he murmured 
thickly. ‘‘ I must get me abroad to do 


some feat of arms. Edmond said there 
were giants in Cornwall.”’ 

Thomas of Woodstock paled. 

‘““ Cornwall is full of wonderful things. 


You could not go so far into the 
wilderness as Cornwall, Johan ? ”’ 
“God wot, I might,” was the 


desperate answer. 

“Sooner would I go to Picardy,’ 
said Thomas, regarding his brother 
with shining, troubled eyes, ‘‘ where 
there are snakes and witches.” 

“T have no fancy for a snake,” 
returned Johan of Gaunt gloomily, 
“unless he have ten heads, and they be 
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rare, and I am afraid of witches who 
cast spells.” 

“What would you ? ” 
Thomas anxiously. 

“A dragon,” said Prince Johan. 

““ There are none in London or West- 
minster, Johan.” 

“ Certes, I know it.” 

Prince Thomas hesitated. 

“IT do think the Lady Blaunche does 
not put such value on dragons——’” he 
ventured. 

His brother interrupted him with a 
heavy and sorrowful speech. 

‘“ Tam anunworthy knight. I would 
I was like our brother Edward, he knows 
the way of chivalry, but I have much 
to learn. I would rather be lying dead, 
with the ravens pecking my eyes, than 
be the scorn of my cousin Blaunche.” 

“ She cannot scorn you,”’ said Prince 
Thomas stoutly. 

“Alas! alas!’ answered 
“ T have disgraced myself.”’ 

Prince Thomas did not dare to ask 
him how. He stared in mute sympathy 
while Johan continued to bewail himseif 
bitterly. 

“Edmond is fortunate. He is always 
in love, and never with the same lady 
for more days than two. Lyon is to 
have the daughter of Sir Galeas of 
Milan, and has her picture cunningly 
cut on a jewel that he makes his 
prayer to; but no one gives heed to 
my grief, who must live in sight of my 
lady’s disdain.” 

“ Alas!” said Thomas of Woodstock 
gently. 

“Get me my armour,” commanded 
Johan drearily. 

“You will go out ?’ 

“ Yes,” 

“ Not—to Cornwall ? ” 

‘‘I know not where I shall go,” 
returned Johan rather fiercely. 

Obediently, but fearfully, the little 
Prince went into the inner chamber and 
brought out his brother’s armour. _— 

Slowly, and with a miserable mien, 
Johan of Gaunt took off his houplande, 
and with Thomas of Woodstock for 
page, was strapped and buckled into 


asked Prince 


Johan. 


- greaves, hauberk and vambraces. 


“If the King should see you,” said 
the little Prince in an awed tone 











“And under the may trees they fought.” 
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“he would wonder what you did in 
mail.” 

“No one will see me,” 
Johan, with gloom. 

“ Where are you going ? ”’ 

“ T know not.” 

““May I come, Johan ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Alas! I wish I might.” 
No, I must go alone.” 

“ Johan, I could be your squire.” 

“T will not take you, Thomas,” 
returned his brother sadly. ‘“‘ And do 
not tell the others that I am gone.” 

“No, Johan,” said the little Prince 
dutifully. “I will tell no one—not 
even the King.” 

“Not even the King,” repeated 
Johan impressively. He took a turn 
across the room; in his bright and 
polished mail he looked very splendid. 
Gently, yet imperiously, he dismissed 
his brother, who went reluctantly and 
with sighs. 

Johan walked about his room a little 
longer, groaning to himself; then he 
got his sword and fastened it round his 
waist, put on his helmet and his gloves 
with a certain gloomy satisfaction in the 
feel of these warlike things. 

Armed now from head to foot, and 
almost brushing his crest against the 
painted rafters of the ceiling he went to 
a little cabinet that was carved all over 
with running figures, and took from it a 
roll of parchment. 
> With a shy, guilty look, he read over 
the few lines it contained : 


answered 


«e 


“Lord, it maketh my heart light, 
When I think on that sweet wight 
That is so seemly on to see ; 
And wish to God it might so be 
That she would hold me for her knight, 
My lady that is so fair and bright ! ’ 


This was the first song he had ever 
written in honour of Blaunche of 
Lancaster. Seeing it, he sighed and 
sighed again and cast it down on the 
floor, and so went out of his chamber 
and the palace of the Savoy, and walked 
down by the river. 

As he turned towards the country 
his way was set with all the flowers of 
spring-time, daffodils, narcissi, violets, 
primroses and windflowers, grasses 
swaying sadly, and trails of eglantine. 
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He thought on the stories of Phyllis 
and Demophoon, on Lucrece, on Pene- 
lope, on Dido, Ector and Achilles, for 
these tales came into his head at the 
sight of the blossoms. 

He walked some way and _ then 
looked back ; London was lying close 
and golden about the blue river; the 
orchards of apple bloom, made a haze 
of colour on either bank; under the 
low arches of the bridge dark shadows 
rippled with the movement of the 
water ; above the city the regal stan- 
dard quivered in the warm, blue 
welkin. 

Johan of Gaunt went on heavily 
towards the abbey and church of St. 
Peter. 

He walked round the low convent 
walls and saw the monks within moving 
among the fruit-trees; he passed by 
the double towers of the great church 
and saw the craftsmen, who had been 
carving the stone, resting and eating 
bread and meat in the shade of the 
buttresses, and came out into the 
fields behind the holy lands where there 
was a little grove of trees, all flushed 
into radiant hues of amber, orange, 
pink and clear green. 

Johan of Gaunt sat on a little hillock 
of grass, grown with buttercups, and 
lifted his eyes to the still, blue heavens 
and lamented himself. 

“T would I had the beauty of 
Alcipiades, the strength of Ercules, the 
worthiness of Alisaundre, all the riches 
that ever were in Babyloyne, in Car- 
tage, in Macedoyne, in Rome or 
Ninive. I would I were as hardy as 
Ector, and as wise as Minerva, that I 
might do my lady the service she 
deserves, instead of being the wretched 
wight I am!” 

So he lamented himself, and the 
hawthorn blooms fell at the breath of 
the west wind and touched his casque. 

So he lamented himself, and presently 
looked round, wildly hoping a strange, 
grim beast might come out of the wood. 

“For I must do,” he said, ‘ some 
great emprise.”’ 

But he saw nothing wonderful—only 
Sir Maryon coming, clad in full armour, 
across the long grass. 

Johan of Gaunt blushed and sat 
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silent with his sword across his knees ; 
he did not wish to see Sir Maryon, the 
sight of whom made him feel ashamed, 
and no longer was he wroth with the 
stranger, but angry with himself. 

Sir Maryon paused opposite the 
Prince and set his back against an oak 
sapling. 

Johan looked at him, then away, 
then slowly gazed at him again. 

Sir Maryon took off his helmet and 
his hair was like plated gold in the 
sunlight ; at the sight of it jealousy 
sprang up again in the heart of Johan 
of Gaunt. 

“T am as black as a Moor,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ why should she look at 
me ?”’ 

Then Sir Maryon fetched a sigh. 

“ Prince, I have followed you.” 

Johan said nothing. 

“ Prince, I must fight you.” 

“Why ?” asked Johan gloomily. 

“For my manhood and my honour’s 
sake,” replied Sir Maryon, and he 
groaned. 

“T do not wish to fight with you,’ 
said Johan, staring at the grove of 
trees. “I am out to do some great 
feat.” 

“Pardi, nor do I wish to fight,” 
returned Sir Maryon. 

Prince Johan looked at him sharply ; 
he was interested. 

“Why ?” he demanded frowning. 

“ You will beat me—you are already 
a famous knight—and when you have 
defeated me, what am I? As good as 
dead—for what have I but my honour ? 
And have I not vowed, and has not Sir 
Hew, my father, vowed that I must 
have grace for that blow or be 
shamed ?”’ 

“T will not fight with you,” said 
Johan of Gaunt hastily. ‘‘Go your 
ways for me.” ; } 

Sir Maryon bewailed himself. 

“It may not be—-my father has 
vowed—if I were disgraced now I must 


‘leave the court and the brightest lady 


” 


I have ever seen. 
“ Ah!” said Johan of Gaunt darkly. 
“Certes, she is the phoenix of all 

ladies,” continued Sir Maryon, “ and 


even that bird of Araby was not so 
Tare——”’ ; 


“Din not talk of birds of Araby 
into mine ears,” said Johan of Gaunt 
bitterly. “I am no poet, nor are you, 
I wot—I would to God that you were 
very far away from me, for certes, I 
mislike you, and if you anger me I 
shall fight you and maybe do you a 
hurt, and I did not come here for that.”’ 

“But I came for that and nothing 
else,”’ returned Sir Maryon sadly. 

The bells of St. Peter’s church broke 
into chimes for the Angelus. 

Sir Maryon bent his head, and Johan 
of Gaunt went on his knees ; when his 
prayer was ended he rose up and was 
going his way, but Sir Maryon came 
after him and goaded him. 

“No true knight are you, Sir Johan, 
if you refuse to fight with me—and I 
shall go back and speak of it before 
the King and before the Lady 
Blaunche.” 

“For one new come to court you 
are very easy with my cousin’s name,” 
returned Johan. “ And I will fight since 
you will not be satisfied another way.” 

And he took out his sword and 
looked at it lovingly, and Sir Maryon 
sighed, drawing his weapon, and under 
the may trees they fought, until the 
bright blood ran out of the joints of 
their shining armour and stained the 
wind-flowers and the daisies. And 
after a very little while Johan of Gaunt 
overcame Sir Maryon, and took his 
sword away, and cast him down on 
the grass. 

He felt no matter of vanity, nor any 
pride nor joy in his victory, for Sir 
Maryon was but a weak knight, and 
now he moaned pitifully. The victor 
sat down on the knoll of daisies and 
grass and put his stained sword from 
him ; he was not weary, for he had 
great strength, but his heart was faint 
with woe and shame. 

After a while Sir Maryon staggered up. 

“ Now am I utterly undone,” he said, 
and moved away heavily towards the 
city. 

The Prince took his head in his hands 
and shuddered. 

“ Before God,” he said to himself, 
“T would my strength was taken from 
me, for what use is it to me save to 
defeat a poor wight who is forlorn. I 
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wot my heart is sad for his woe, and Johan of Gaunt rose swiftly. 

that I shall never be holy nor full of ‘‘ Sir Maryon says he overthrew me ?”” 
chivalry ; nor are there any longer ‘ Yes ; in the fields behind St. Peter’s 


dragons nor great beasts by way of 
whom a man may come to honour, and 
so I am miserable, being a scorn in the 
eyes of my cousin Blaunche.’ 

So he railed against himself, tasting 
exceeding bitterness ; and his prowess 
was a reproach to him, and his enter- 
prise a mock, for he had set out to doa 
feat to redeem himself in his lady’s eyes, 
and it had ended in a very paltry thing. 

And he noticed not how the tim¢ 
passed, nor how the throstle cock and 
the singing fowls made music in the 
grove ; he flung himself his great length 
along the sward, and wept wildly, with 
his face pressed into the daisies. 

And the moon was shining over the 
river, and the nightingale warbling 
behind St. Peter’s church before he had 
sobbed his passion out, and risen, a sad 
and sober man. 

Disconsolately he went back to the 
Palace of the Savoy, drearily stole 
unobserved to his chamber, and called 
his page and was unarmed. The 
hanging lamps were lit in the halls of 
the palace and he could hear his brothers 
laughing and smell the rich odour of 
the supper, which added to his loneliness. 

He could not show himself, and so sat 
alone by his window, his sick head 
resting against the mullions, his hot 
eyes turned towards the frie ndly river 
that flowed beneath. 

Presently Prince Thomas came _ to 
him, creeping softly through the dark. 

Johan.” 

The watcher at the window 
about with a little start. 

‘ Johan, the King wonders where 
you tarry.”’ 

Say I am sick.” 

Thomas of Woodstock put his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder. 

“ Johan, Sir Maryon is returned.” 

A groan out of the darkness answered 
him. 

“ Johan—Sir Maryon 
Prince paused. 

“T fear,” said his brother, 


turned 


-” the little 


“that I 


have wronged that knight full evilly.”’ 
3ut he says—that he overthrew 
you.” 


“ee 





church. Ah, Johan!” 
The elder Prince was all bewildered, 


for he had never considered a lie 
possible to any but a varlet ; a very 
great rage burnt in his blood ; he put 


his hand to his brow and strode from 
the chamber, little Thomas fearfully 
after him. They reached the supper 
hall and found it full of company. 

The great King sat at the head of the 
board, and Sir Hew stood beside him : 
before them was Sir Maryon, white and 
erect. 

Edward of England looked at his 
fourth and beckoned him to 
approach, and Johan of Gaunt came 
with his light, silent step, and a heart 
bitt er against the miscreant knight. 

“Johan,” said the King, “I am 
doing Sir Maryon honour, for he is 
the first who has bested you in 
fight.” 

And his blue eyes were angry. 

Johan turned and was about to speak 
with gathered scorn when he saw the 
face of Sir Maryon, strained, desperate, 
unhappy. 

He paused and glanced at Sir Hew, 
and on his face was such an expression 
of proud, radiant happiness that it was 
a marvellous thing. 

And Johan of Gaunt said: “ Cer- 
tainly I lost much honour in the Abbey 


son 


man 


fields to-day, lord. And I was 
overcome.” 

The King lowered his glance from 
him, and the Princes and courtiers 


rr 

But Johan of Gaunt felt a little ease 
in his heart until he saw Blaunche of 
Lancaster sitting at the board. 

‘Now am I utterly undone,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and no better than dead, 
for I have declared myself a crav en and 
she must scorn me utterly.” 

And he went from the room heavily, 
and some laughed at his discomfiture, 
because he was usually so proud, and 
not beloved like his brothers, who were 
debonair and gentle. Out into the 
garden he went, and walked up and 
down under the stars. 


“ Truly,” he said, “‘ my father, who 
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is Edward of England, can better endure 
a little shame in me than that poor 
knight of Picardy can endure dishonour 
in his son, for he has but one, and he is 
a miscreant.”’ 

And then, thinking of what he had 
wished to do, and how he _ had 
failed wretchedly, he struck his 
breast and moaned: “To love is a 
great emprise ! ”’ 

Through the dark he heard the river 
lapping at the garden wall, and 
presently a footstep, and the moonlight 
showed a lady hooded in ermine. 

And he knew it was Blaunche of 
Lancaster and he trembled. 

“ Johan,” she said, ‘* Will you still 
be my knight ? ”’ 

“ Oh, lady of all ladies the alderbest!”’ 
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he asked, dazed, “do mock 
me?” 

“Oh, Johan,” she said, and “ Oh, 
love, I will take you for my servant.” 

And she stood nearer him than ever 
before. 

“ Ah, mercy !”’ he cried, and went on 
his knees before her. ‘‘ Oh, forgive me, 
that I am so unworthy.” 

And he lifted her kirtle hem to his 
breast. 

Delicately through the dark came 
her speech: 

“You have begun to learn, not when 
you overthrew Sir Maryon, but when 
you passed his lie, and it was a better 
thing than the conquest of dragons; so 
be not destroubled, for I have taken 
you to be my knight.” 


you 
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THE BLINDNESS OF LOVE. 
BR eesina et unpeopled earth, strange, vast and dim : 


Behind—the avenging ranks of Cherubim : 

In vain they turned ; no pitying tears might lie 
In eyes of such an awful purity. 

And Eve said : 
“Ts there no respite—none—till we be dead ? ”’ 
From far within the gates of Paradise 
Came sighing answer: ‘“‘ None! It is the price.”’ 
Truth was among the speakers, Peace and Joy 
And Innocence—all dreaded Sin’s alloy. 

And Eve cried : 
“Is there not one—not one with us to abide ? ”’ 


Then in the serried ranks was sudden stir, 
And at the gate stood Love, the Comforter ; 
Before His feet Who held the flaming sword 
Love knelt, entreating : ‘‘ Let me go, my lord.” 
And He refused. 
“ For Love,” He said, “‘ they have too much abused.” 


“Yet would I go,” Love urged, “ lest, ere they die, 
They lose of Paradise all memory.” 
The Seraph yielded not. ‘‘ Thou couldst not bear, 


O, Love, the sights thine eyes must look on there.” 
And Eve prayed : 
“O, Love! O, Love! Be not, dear Love, gainsaid ! ”’ 


Then Love uprose, while all the host was dumb ; 
‘ Take courage,’”’ cried he, ‘‘ for, behold, I come! ”’ 
And to the Seraph answered : “ Sights, my lord ? 
(His eyes an instant touched the flaming sword) 
I shall find 
A way to suffer all things, being blind.”’ 
FRIEDLAENDER. 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD.” 
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ILLUSTRATED By A. E. JACKSON. 

HAT children live in a world of 
marvel is a truism that is 
sometimes interpreted as a 

sort of homage to a child’s imagination. 
But, as a matter of fact, the marvels 
are rarely of the child’s voluntary 
making. They perforce exist, for the 
untutored little mind, in the world into 
which it is born, and to the pecu- 
liarities of which it has to be educated. 
For every child is, in mind, not unlike 
a newly-hatched chicken that poises 
itself blunderingly upon brand new 
and unaccustomed toes, and stares up 
at the feather mountain in front of it 
with a look of utter bewilderment at 
the size and capaciousness of its own 
mother. 

Here, then, is the child confronted 
with its big mother world, and accept- 
ing it with the same _half-anxious, 
half-trustful perplexity as the chicken. 
Many things appear exceedingly 
curious ; more especially those things 
which are concerned with what is 
naughty and what is good. What 
a terrible horned reality Satan is to us 
at this period, an alarming person as a 
rule, though we have on record the 
story of the small girl who found that, 
on occasion, she could conveniently put 
the devil to her ulterior uses. She had 
been eating forbidden gooseberries in 
the garden, which, telling their own 
tale in what another child has aptly 
described as a “‘sash-pain,” led to 
maternal admonishment and rebuke. 

“But I can’t help eating the goose- 
berries, mother. It isn’t my fault. 
It’s Satan that makes me.” 

“Yes, dear, but, when you are 
tempted in that way, if you say ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’ the temptation 
will go away.” 

This suggestion for ridding herself 
of the wiles of the Evil One made the 
child depart thoughtfully. Unfortu- 
nately, the next day a renewal of the 








“sash-pain’”’ betrayed a renewal of the 
gooseberry raid. This time the maternal 
rebuke was severer. “ But I told you 
what to say when you felt the tempta- 
tion. How was it you didn’t say it ?” 

“Well, I did say it, mother,” came 
the surprising rejoinder ; “‘ And Satan 
did get behind me, and just pushed 
me straight into the gooseberry 
bushes ! ” 

The convenience of his Mephistophe- 
lean Majesty on this occasion could 
only have been exceeded by the useful- 
ness which was demanded from him by 
the small boy who, after having been 
reproved by a spinster relative, was 
discovered burying a piece of paper in 
the garden with the imploring message 
upon it: 

“Dear devil! please come 
evening and take Aunt Ruth!” 

But if the offices of the devil are a 
continuous stimulus to the imagina- 
tion of a child, their sense of the 
offices of the Creator are equally simple 
and practical. ‘‘ Did God make us all, 
mother ?”’ asked a small girl one day, 
coming out of the corner where she had 
been placed, as a punishment, by severe 
paternal authority. 

“Yes, dear, He made us all.”’ 

A deep sigh was followed by the 
sentiment: “I can’t see why He ever 
made father ! ” 

Perhaps one had more right to 
perplexity over certain other puzzles 
of our childhood. Why, for instance, 
should we entreat the all-powerful 
Creator to “ prevent us, O Lord, in all 
our doings,’ as we did in one of the 
collects ?. Absolutely to plead for such 
unwarrantable and eternal hindrance 
appeared to us a stupendous absurdity 
on the part of the Church’s prayers. 
And many other words, either in or out 
of Holy Writ, wrought chaotic confusion 
in our growing minds. Why should 
grown-up people laugh when, on being 


this 




















asked if we know the meaning of the 
word “ benefit,’ we naturally asso- 
ciated it with the kind of fit that the 
puppy had had in the morning, and 
resumed that it called for veterinary 
advice ? And was it quite fair for older 
faces to wear again that incompre- 
hensible smile which, to us, seemed 
mere unwarranted superiority, when 


we admitted that we had always 
interpreted the line of the hymn 
“While Shepherds Watched _ their 


Fiocks by Night” as ‘‘ While Shep- 
herds Washed their Frocks by Night,” 
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outsidedness of the Gentile, we were 
reduced to tears of desolation at being 
told we were Gentiles? And was it 
not equally hard to be laughed at when, 
after having received a graphic account 
of the days of the early inhabitants of 
Britain, who wore nothing but skins 
and blue woad, we gazed intently at our 
teacher, and demanded to know if he 
remembered it ? Why should he not 
remember it, since to us, anybody that 
had left short skirts and tiny knicker- 
bockers behind, might belong to any 
age that was, or was not, prehistoric ? 





‘Dear Devil ! please come this evening and take Aunt Ruth! ." 


without the slightest loss of poetry to 
the situation ? 

Oh, that grown-up smile! How 
half-bewildering, half-vexing it is to 
the small untutored being who has 
called it forth! Why, for instance, 
did it occur when our small sister 
asked pathetically if she had been 
too little to be a bridesmaid at mother’s 
wedding ? What again caused it when, 
after the Bible had taught us most 
unmistakably of the predestination 
of the Jew, and the sort of general 





For it is certain that most children are 
not at all sure whether their parents 
are twenty years old or two thousand. 
And, being so old, they ought, of 
course, to be able to tell us anything 
and everything that we ask them. 
‘What is that, mother?” “A cow, 
dear.”” ‘‘ Why, mother?” is an 
exposition of the perpetual spirit of 
inquiry that reigns in a child’s mind. 
He is anxious, above all things, fo 
know; and surely these prehistoric 
parents of his ought to be able to tell 
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him anything. He may comment on 
it, it is true ; but in no spirit of contra- 
diction. ‘‘ Did God make the flies, 
mother ?” asked a small boy, glancing 
out of the corner of his eye at the tiny 
winged thing he had surreptitiously 
dissected. ‘‘ Yes, dear, certainly He 
did.” “ Fiddling job, making flies! ’ 
is the child’s summing up of the per- 
formance. Still, having come from 
heaven, doubtless it was their destiny 
to return there ; so he endeavoured to 
alleviate his own sense of unjustifiable 
destruction the next time he was 
inspired to immolate them, by mur- 
muring gently as 
to each one 
that he dabbed 
to death upon 
the window 
pane: “Go to 
hebben, little 
fly. Go to heb- 
ben again ! ”’ 
Perhaps it is 
the eternal diffi- 
culty of ex- 
plaining the 
supernatural 
and the 
spiritual 
that makes a 
child’s ques- 
tions so con- 
stantly refer ‘ 
to things 
that are not 
of this earth. 
The world is 
full of sur- 
prises for the small mind; but, as a 
rule, surprises can be more or less ex- 
plained to him by those who have lived 
longer upon the bewildering planet 
whereon he was recently deposited. But 
when his questions refer to that other 
world with which he is continually 
told his future is in some fashion 
relentlessly entangled, he rarely, if 
ever, receives what appears to him an 
adequate answer to his queries. 
Heaven is to him probably his own 
home, with the addition of beautifully 
dressed angels and _ golden gates. 
Hence it is that most of the best 
children’s stories that anyone knows 
























** Goto hebben, little fly. 
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have in them what, but for their 
exquisite simplicity, might almost be 
called irreverence. ‘“‘ What is God 
called, mother ?”’ asked a small boy 
one day. The mother, painfully put 
to it for an answer, couldonly shake 
her head and reply that He had no 
name. ‘‘ Then I. shall call Him 
Alfred,” was the practical summing up 
of the situation. That any disrespect 
was intended cannot be conceived for 
a moment. It was merely a desire for 
a more comfortable intimacy than he 
had as yet been able to hope for. 

In the same spirit, another small boy 
of whom I once heard was deeply 
concerned for the physical welfare of 
his mysterious Creator. ‘‘ Does God 
have any dinner, 
father ?’’ he inquir- 
ed ten tatively while 
consuming his own 
° comfort- 
ing meal. 
‘‘No,dea 
certainly 
not,’’came 
the rather 





Qs en 


ye 


Go to hebben again 


hasty rejoinder. ‘“‘ Oh, then, I suppose 
He has an egg for His tea,”’ was the solu- 
tion of the problem to the mind whose 
small attached body was evidently 
aware of the discomfort of being 
exceedingly hungry. 

Once more we get this spirit of an 
almost kindly familiarity in the tale 
of the little girl who, having been 
exceedingly naughty, was bidden to ask 
God’s forgiveness in her prayers for the 
evening. The _ following morning 
naturally the maternal inquiry turned 
on this point. ‘‘ Did you ask God to 


forgive you for your naughtiness yester- 
you 


day when were saying your 
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prayers last night, dear?” “Oh 
yes, I did, but God only said: ‘ Don’t 
mention it, Miss Smith.’’”’ How often 
had she not heard the words “I beg 
your pardon” replied to with this 
almost historic phrase. 

There are times also when, to the 
child, the pictures of heaven which are 
laid before him on Sunday evening 
appear to him as tame in comparison 
with the pic- 
tures of the 
other goal 
against which 
he is constantly 


being warned. 
“And when I 


am dead, if | 
am good, shall 
I live in heaven 
for ever and 
ever, mother ?”’ 
“Yes, dear 
certainly you 
will, for ever 
and ever.” 
What was in- 
tended as re- 
assuring and 
ho pe - aspiring 
was received 
with a long 
pensive sigh, 
and replied to 
by the rather 
astonishing 
sentence 

eanén. if 3 
am very good 
indeed fo1 


ever and 
ever, do you 
think that 
some after- 
noons God “God only said: 
will let me 


have one little devil to play with?” 

Unusual words, too, how lengthy and 
strange they seem to a child, and how, 
in his own mind, he frequently gives 
them another sound and meaning. 
How strange it was to hear that our 
small brother was suffering from what 
sounded to us like ‘“ brown-kiters.” 
Still, how much more expressive the 
sound is than ‘‘ bronchitis,” and how 





Don't mention it.’ 
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it suggests a weird and devastating 
army of microbes done in khaki. Then, 
again, there was such irretrievable con- 
fusion between “pheasant” and 
‘“‘peasant.”’ How silently we sat and 
pondered on the meaning of things 
when, upon one occasion, the entangle- 
ment being worse then ever in our 
minds, we heard of the great slaughter 
which grown-ups called the Squire’s 
“big shoot,” 
and which 
suggested 
wholesale hom- 
icide on the 
part of our 
usually genial 
and kindly 
neighbour. 
Proverbs, too, 
were equally 
perplexing 
when they 
invaded the 
world of sym- 
bolism. We 
heard so often 
of people “ tak- 
ing the bull by 
the horns.” 
Where and 
what was this 
mysterious 
animal that 
invariably rose 
up with its 
horny appen- 
dages, if any- 
body was in 
mental or 
physical  diffi- 
culties ? And 
what did people 
mean by shak- 
ing their heads 
when they 
spoke of somebody “ sowing his wild 
oats’’ ? What was the difference be- 
tween wild oats and tame oats, and why 
should not anybody, if they wished, en- 
gage in so innocent an agricultural 
proceeding ? 

Sometimes the confusion that reigns 
in a child’s mind, as it gropes after the 
mastery of words, leads to a pretty 
expression. ‘‘ Oh, your riding habit is 
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all covered over with your horse’s 
feathers!”’ I heard a child say the 
other day to a hunting relative. The 
idea suggests visions of Pegasus rather 
than of the sedate grey mare whose 
hairs were so conspicuous on the dark 
cloth. And quite a personality was 
given to the big row of runner-beans in 
the garden, when a small and breathless 
being, who had watched the progress 
of the plants from their early green- 
ness upon the sod to their adornment 
with delicate scarlet flowers, came 
rushing in to us with the information 
that one of the beans in the garden had 
“got three teeth.’”’ Possibly the out- 
put of those green wonderful prongs 
was in some way connected in the 
little mind with the recent exciting 
performance of the baby. 

Pretty, too, in its own way was the 
action of the little girl who abstracted 
some lumps of sugar from the store- 
room when the gardener was planting 
the strawberries, and ran down to 
him with the entreaty that he would 
plant the sugar with the roots in order 
that the fruit might “ come up sweet.” 
And there is something that almost 
verges upon the pathetic in the legend 
of the little boy who, looking wistfully 
at his grandmother at tea time, in- 
quired if her spectacles made every- 
thing much bigger than it was. “ Yes, 
dear, that is why I wear them,” was 





** One of those little 
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the answer. ‘“‘ Then, please, grannie, 
would you mind taking them off when 
you help me to jam.” 

A long conversation which a young 
mother once held with her small 
daughter on the subject of angels did 
not perhaps end in the elevation of 
mind which might have been ex- 
pected. The child was restless, pro- 
bably with reason, having spent the 
last half-hour before bedtime wriggling 
in and out of the small hen door which 
led into the poultry pen—a_perfor- 
mance entirely fascinating to herself, 
though, of course, uncomprehended by 
dull grown-up people. The mother, 
imagining the grief to be mental, 
endeavoured to calm her daughter into 
a state of mind suitable for slumber, 
and explained with maternal tender- 
ness that angels were all about the bed, 
and would take care of her throughout 
the night. After this exposition she 
sat for a while in the dark while the 
child still tossed and tumbled under the 
clothes. ‘‘Can’t you go to sleep, 
dear?”’ at last came the gentle 
inquiry. ‘No, mummie, I can't.” 
“But why not, dear?” ‘“ Because 
one of those little angels is biting 
me,’ came the explanation at last, 


evidently in no little indignation of 
the offices which the protective 
army had taken upon themselves to 
perform. 





angels is biting me.” 





















HOW CHRISTMAS IS KEPT BY SOME OF THE POOR. 


BY MRS. S. A. BARNETT. 


ILLUSTRATED By G. L. STAMPA. 


9 everyone the dark days are 
trying, most people feel dulled 


by dreary weather, the drip, 
drip, drip of the rainy days, the howl, 
moan, and shrieks of the windy ones— 
but just after the shortest day and the 
longest night on December 21st comes 
the festival of Christmas, bringing with 
it holy memories, kindly thoughts, and 
reminders of peace and goodwill. 

The keeping of Christmas is not con- 
fined to one 
religious sect, 
one class of 
the commu- 
nity, or one 
set of people 
of a particular 
age. No! 
Christmas is 
kept in vary- 
ing degrees 
by all sects, 
classes, and 
ages—-kept 
sometimes in 
real joyful- 
ness, some- 
times as a 
social duty, 
or with con- 
ventional 
regulations, 
sometimes, with struggle and effort, as 
a family feast. 

Christmas Day is the “ Mothers’ 
Day,” the day when religious thought 
is fixed on the Mother and the Child ; 
the Mothers’ day, for those who look 
back to happy home memories of 
Christmas, always recalls the Mother 
both in the foreground and the back- 
ground—the Mothers’ day, because it is 
the Mother who thinks for it, plans for 
it, saves for it. The father falls into her 
plans with more or less amiability, but 
It is she who is the fountain head, for 
it 1s the children’s day, and so it is her 
glad day. 

ok 


* * * % 


IOor 





“He drives dull care away.” 


“Mother, what shall we give the 
children for their Christmas _ this 
year ?”’ 

“Give, child!” exclaimed the 
mother, turning to the speaker, a girl 
of fifteen, tidily but poorly dressed, 
who was walking at her side. “ Christ- 
mas givings are not for us, with father 
out of work and the pawn-tickets 
increasing most weeks. What can you 
be a-thinking of?” she added pre- 

sently, almost 
angrily. 

“‘ Well, Mo- 
ther, I was 
wondering _ if 
I could earn a 
bit more, for 
it seems so 
horrid not to 
have a proper 
Christmas for 
Janet and 
Will.” 

“Oh, child, 
it is bad 
enough to see 
you looking 
as you do, all 
drab and used- 
up like, and 
if you were 
to work harder 
still there would not be much 
left of you, I reckon. But™what 
have you got in your mind? Better 
out whatever it is.” 

“Oh, I don’t know if I could get it, 
but if I could be taken on as an extra 
girl at Marshalls for their Christmas 
pressure, I thought I could sit up a 
bit after I got back to help you with 
your work, so as to get some toys for 
the children.” 

“We must think of food before we 
think of toys, I expect, Polly,”’ was the 
mother’s reply, “and where that is to 
come from I don’t quite see. Bread 
and dripping, a cup of tea, or some 
soup have to do for working days, but 
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for Christmas one would like some- 
thing a bit more tasty—but how—I 
don’t know.” 

“There’s the goose club at the 
‘Spotted Dog,’ Mother. It sounds 
very cheap, and fa——”’ 

“No! child; no!! I say! The goose 
may be cheap now, but once get a 
man in the way of going to the public, 
and a-given-away-goose will be dear. 
He is a good, steady man is father, but 
always stomach empty now, and there 
be them there as, thinking it kindness, 
offers a hungry man a drink, and then 
it grows on them, and good-bye work, 
good-bye hope, good-bye most things 
that are worth living for. They gets 
swallowed with the drink.” 

‘‘Then what are we to do, Mother, 
for we have always had real Christmas 
times before—and the children ought 
to be a bit gay sometimes ? ” 

“‘ Sell the bureau, Polly—that’s best. 
It was your grandfather’s on his 
setting up house, and I’ve polished and 
rubbed it ever since it was mine—and 
its handles is real brass. I see one in 
that second-hand shop marked {1 15s. 
no bit better than mine.”’ 

“Must we really, Mother? It is 
your best bit—you’ve often said so.” 

“That’s just it. The only thing 
which will fetch anything. I don’t 
deny I’m real sorry, it most seems like 
parting with my old home; but look 
at father’s coat and your boots, and 
Janet’s frock, why it’s patched till it 
won’t patch no more, and _ illness 
follows bad clothes—and now you 
talk about Christmas givings to the 
children ! ” 


“T wish I hadn’t said a _ word, 
Mother,” whispered Polly, gently 
crying. 


“No, don’t take on, child, you're 
quite right, righter than me. The 
children ought to have their pleasures 
when they’re young, and if anyone has 
to give up it’s the old, and so the 
bureau must go—my pleasure as it 
always were.” 

“‘ And the goose ?”’ 

“Tt won’t be a goose for us, nor 
nothing like it. ’T’ll be a bit of beef 


which father will sit up for and go and 
buy when they’re selling off at mid- 
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night, Christmas eve. The meat goes 
real cheap then, and you can pick 
out the decent bits if you are sharp. 
‘What do yer lack!” “‘ What do yer 
lack!” they cry out, and the lamps 
all aflare, and if you get there before 
public closing time it’s quite decent 
and respectable, if a bit rough.” 

“ Shall I try Marshalls, mother ? ” 

The mother paused, and then said 
quietly: “No, better not. We must 
keep the house and ourselves tidy, and 
father pleased with himself and proud 
of us, or he’ll never get work—a dirty 
home makes a hopeless man. We’ve 
all we can both do now, only the pay 
is so poor. The bureau must do it 
this Christmas, Polly, and God knows 
what will come to do if we bear up.” 

** ** * * * 

“What a pother Christmas makes ! 
I’ve sweated at overtime these last 
ten days. Now, missus, what ’ave you 
got for to-morrow ? Let’s have it all 
though.” 

The speaker, a man of twenty- 
seven, was sitting with his mother 
in the tiny back parlour of one of 
those front shops where the wares 
are all open to the street, piled up in 
masses, bright coloured, strong-skinned 
fruits, the buyers never stepping inside 
the shop, but being served as they 
wait on the pavements from the men 
and girls standing behind the laden 
baskets of oranges, apples, dates, nuts, 
and bananas. 

“What a boy you are, Jim, always 
one for your belly full,” said his mother 
admiringly ; “ but I s’pose yer’d like 
to know, so here goes: For breakfast 
I’ve got ’am and eggs, and a cup of 
coffee—much the same as usual that 
far. For luncheon plum cake and port 
wine—but what time shall us say for 
breakfast, Jim ?” 

“Oh, Mother, let’s lie abed a bit! 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 

“ All right, I don’t mind—say ten. 
But then we shan’t need lunch, for I 
thought to dine at two.” 

“ What’s for dinner ? ”’ 

“Beef—the best cut, and I said 
twelve pounds, as I thought it would 
come in ’andy ; then a turkey and three 
pounds of prime sausages, plum pud- 




















ding, mince pies, a first-rate Dutch 
cheese, and what yer like from the shop 
to act as dessert.” 

“ But what to drink ?” 

‘“ Beer and porter, and the port wine 
what you don’t want for lunch if yer 
lie abed.”’ ; 

“Go, on, Mother, you ain’t finished 
yet, I know.” ; 

“No. Cakes and crumpets for 
tea.” 

“ Supper ?” 

“Well, come supper, I thought 
kidney soup—two tins, Jim—some fried 
fish, which Rebecca swears she can 
Warm up ‘tight and right, if it comes 
from the corner shop as her mother 
deals at, and the Jews know wot’s wot 
in all such like things. Then the cold 
beef, cut-and-come-again kind of joint, 
and toasted cheese to end up with. 
Will that suit yer, Jim ? ” 

“ AI, missus! But drink ? ” 

_“T thought gin punch; but there, 
if I gets it for yer, yer won’t over- 
load with more than you can carry, 
will yer, Jim ?” 


HOW CHRISTMAS IS KEPT BY 


“Father will go and buy when they're selling off at midnight.” 
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“Oh, come now, why not? ’Tis 
only once a year, and gin punch fetches 
yer along pretty quick.” 

“No, no! Jim, don’t get drunk, 
there’s a dear boy. ’Tis so bad for 
Alf, and he’s near sixteen now. Pro- 
mise me, do.” 

“T’ll be dashed if Ido! ‘ Drunk to 
bed is drunk all right. Drunk in 
street, the police yer’ll meet.’ So 
drunk to bed to-morrow, missus, and 
a ’Appy Christmas to us ali,” and with 
this pious wish the strong, vigorous, 
and not unintelligent man returned to 
his laborious work till long after eleven 
at night, though he had been at the 
market that morning soon after five to 
buy largely and cheaply of Christmas 
fruits. 

“Well, he’s his own father’s son, 
drink and all,” sighed his mother, 
“and I’m a widder, and he ain’t a bad 
son, and so drink he must ’ave. ’Tis 
in his blood, and that’s a_ true 
saying.” 

* * * * 
“ Will Father Christmas really come 
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this year, Mammy, and bring us our 
things ?” 

“Yes, of course; but you must tell 
him what you want. You, Jack, are 
ten, you can write the letter, and 
Minnie must write next year.” 

“T began when I was littler than 
Minnie, didn’t I, Mammy, and I re- 
member how pleased I was the first 
time I put the letter up the chimney 
and Father Christmas came and fetched 
it. Well, Ill write this year for 
Minnie; but next year she must do 
her own—seven is quite old enough, 
and he’ll think it rude.” 

So the letter was written and put 
behind the register, and the careful 
mother picked it out directly the little 
feet had pattered off to bed, and 
father and she had a good laugh over 
the wants stated with such simple 
faith in Father Christmas. 

““What shall we choose,” said the 
wife, “for Jack? Here is a train, 
soldiers, and a butcher’s shop, besides 
oranges and goodies and a whip and a 
whistle.” 

‘Oh, the train and the whistle, I 
think,”’ replied the father, as he turned 
to the sink to wash the signs of his 
labour off his hands and face. ‘‘ I don’t 
like children thinking of killing at all. 
War may be necessary, but to en- 
courage the little ones to make a game 
of it as they do when they play with 
soldiers, doesn’t seem to me quite 
O.K., especially as a gift of memory 
of Christ the Prince of Peace.”’ 

“You are quite right, John, though 
I had not thought of it that way before, 
and we had better leave out the 
butcher’s shop, too, perhaps—for really 
it is horrid to kill such a lot of the poor 
harmless beasts just to let us have an 
extra gorge.” 

“Yes; and the whip means giving 
pain to someone or something, so he 
must be content with the whistle. 
But what does lassie want ?” 

““A teddy bear, a something she 
meant for a golilywog, I think, though 
Jack has put it gobbymock, and a set 
of reins.” 

“No doll ?” 

“No! Teddy bears 


have taken 


the place of dolls now; but those I 
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don’t mind, at least they are like little 
bears, but the gollywogs are just 
ugly.” 

“T heard the other day that they 
were called ‘teddy bears’ because 
Roosevelt was a Teddy and _ shot 
bears.” 

“What an odd reason. 
about Christmas Day ? 
Saturday.” 

“Yes, leave off on Friday and begin 
again Tuesday—that means a tidy 
time.” 

“Tf we eat the goose at three I 
could get to church with you and the 
children, John, Do you mind waiting 
so long for dinner ?” 

“Not a bit, old lady. We will have 
the stockings and all the kiddies’ fun, 
and then go to,thank God altogether. 
Then a mouthful of something, and I 
will take both of them off to the Park 
till you’re ready. Will that do?” 

“Capitally, and, John, Minnie’s pre- 
sent to you is all her own work. Her 
first knitting. The teacher showed 
her how, and she has bought the wool, 
and stuck to it so that it should be 
all her own.” 

“Socks ? ” 

““ My dear, socks at seven years old! 
The folly of even sensible men! No, 
a bit of straight knitting which is to 
be turned into braces with the help of 
the buckles and leather off the old 
pair.” 

“ And what’s Jack’s gift to you ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Something which 
has cost his pennies, though. So much 
I do know, for I heard a little talk going 
on between him and Joe Talbot about 
some fresh scout toggery Jack wanted, 
and he said he could not begin to save 
for it till after Christmas was over— 
just like a little old man.” 

“A good beginning, dear. Nothing 
like saving to teach self-control, 
specially when saving is for his Mamsie, 
and such a Mamsie, too,” added the 
father, still the lover as well as the 
husband. 


* * * * * 


But now 
It falls on a 


In the back room of a mean house a 
man and a woman stood talking. The 
man was poorly clad, with the pallor 




























caused by irregular feeding, his listless 
loose-hanging limbs enfeebled by the 
absence of regular effort. The woman 
was in rags, thin, weak-eyed, hope- 
lessness stamped both on her expression 
and attitude. 

“Oh, Bill, can’t we 
hold on as we are till 
over Christmas ? ’Tis 
so awful there.” 

“Awful in the 
Work’ouse at Christ- 
mas! What do yer 
mean? Why, lots of 
blokes make a ’abit 
of gitting there if 
they can just then.” 

“Yer needn’t tell 
me. I know, and 
it’s all right for the 
beef and pudding 
and all that ; but ’tis 
the company and the 
children, Bill.’’ 


“Company be 


blowed! We = shall 
all get our skins 
tight, and swipes, 


too, unless some of 
these temperance 
cusses get hold of 
the Guardians.” 
“Last year,” said 
the woman, taking 
no notice of her 
husband’s_ remark ; 
“last year Mrs. 
Callcut told me as 
‘ow they was so 
over full that her 
Tom had to sleep 
three in a bed in the 
same ward as the 
elder men, and _ he’s 
twelve—and that she 


had a poor, mad 
thing in the bed 
next hers as_ kept 


‘ollering out all night. Then Lizzie is 
only twelve months, and I shall never 
seeher. That cracked Betsy out of Para- 
dise Court took charge of Mrs. Callcut’s 
Mary—and you know what they say 
Betsy is when she ain’t in there.” 

“A tidy bad beast she is and no 
mistake,” said Bill; ‘“‘ but what’s the 
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good of blubbing, it’s got to ’appen— 
so buck up and go and see the officer.” 
“T can’t,” was the reply. 
“Can’t yer? Then yer just must, 
old gal. Come, hook it.”’ 
“T can’t, and I won’t,” shrieked the 


































woman, suddenly losing her temper. 
“You and yer dirty idle lie-abed- 
won’t-work ways have brought us to 
this, and yer can go—I ain’t. [ll go on 
the streets first, or in the canal—there !” 

“Yer won’t, won’t yer?” said her 
husband, lifting his fist. ‘‘ Well, yer 
just shall!” 
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The woman went down before the 
blow like a dropped sack, and lay there 
while blood slowly trickled from a 
wound on her liead. 

“Here, Bessie, run and tell Mrs. 
Wilson as mother is took bad,” called 












the father to his ten-year-old child, 
and then went and sat down and 
fumbled at his empty pipe. 

“Blowed if there’s any left—but 
there'll be some in the workhouse,’’ 
he muttered. 
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Mrs. Wilson came, the stretcher was 
sent for, and lying on it the poor, 
starved married woman with her three 
children following entered the work- 
house gates. 

*“She’ll go now and make no 





“In the back room of a mean house a man and a woman stood talking.” 


fuss,” remarked Bill as he got up 
to join the miserable cortége, ‘‘ and 
’tis best way to manage, for I ain’t 
going to starve over Christmas, what- 
ever she and the kids would like to 
do.” 
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I. 


AYBOURNE died at half-past 
H ten. 

He had been thrust out of 
earth-life by the hand of his sometime 
friend, Annersley, of Annersley Court. 
In the heat of an interview that had 
arisen to the heights of uncontrolled 
passion, Annersley had whipped up a 
revolver near to his hand and shot 
Haybourne. The missile took its path 
clean and swift into Haybourne’s head, 
making a way through his brain, snap- 
ping the life-centres, and so ousting 
him from his fleshly tabernacle. He 
had reeled and fallen with sickening 
sensations of panic and pain, and a 
rending and a wrench that stupefied 
consciousness. 

When he awoke to a full sense of him- 
self again he looked round. He seemed 
to be in a world so tangled with the one 
he had just left he didn’t know where 
the first ceased and the other began. 
Strange and unfamiliar objects mingled 
with those of everyday knowledge. 

“Am I alive or—dead?”’ The last 
word frightened him. ‘‘ No; I can’t be 
dead,” he comforted himself. “I feel 
so thoroughly alive.” 

“But you are, though,” said a voice 
beside him. 

He started violently. 

“Yes; you have come over to the 
majority,” the voice went on. ‘Do 
you see me ?”’ 

Haybourne gazed to right and left, 
seeing nothing clearly. 

“You haven’t re-focussed your sight 
yet,” the other went on. “ Just fix 
your eyes steadily in one direction until 
you see me.” 

The speaker had a certain dominating 
way with him, and, obeying, Haybourne 
made out slowly the figure of a man. 
“ Who are you ?”’ he asked. 
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‘““A fellow denizen with yourself of 
this land,” was the answer. 

“Ts it hell?”’ Haybourne said in 
tones of swift alarm. 

“ Part of it,” was the reply. 

“There are no flames,’”’ Haybourne 
began. 

“There are, though,” came the re- 
joinder ; ‘‘ but not of the material sort. 
You were killed, weren’t you—shot ? ” 

“How do you know ?” 

“ Look!” 

Haybourne glanced aside and saw a 
sight that paralysed him with astonish- 
ment. It was the room where he had 
lately been with Annersley. He saw 
the familiar furniture, the paper on the 
walls, the curtains, the knick-knacks, 
and a group of people standing about a 
prostrate form on the floor—his own. 

Haybourne stared at the scene. 
There were Annersley’s father, and the 
butler, and the doctor, and they stood 
gazing, with awed faces, at the still 
figure on the carpet. The butler 
stooped and picked up something lying 
under the chair near one of Haybourne’s 
limp, outstretched arms. 

““ Here it is, sir,’ he heard the man 
say, “ the thing he did it with—one of 
Mr. Cecil’s silver-plated revolvers. Mr. 
Cecil ran downstairs and out of the 
house, calling like a madman: ‘ He’s 
done for himself! He’s done for him- 
self!’ They’d been quarrelling, sir, 
about Miss Agnes.” 

Agnes ! 

Haybourne’s whole being leapt to one 
point of keenest sensation. Agnes! 
This extraordinary transit of himself 
from his body had, for the nonce, 
blotted out all thought of the main 
issues of his life. Agnes! His heart 
throbbed in swift agony of remem- 


brance. Did she know what had 
happened ? What would happen 
further ? 
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A little laugh recalled him to his com- 
panion, who was saying: “It was a 
woman, was it ? You'll want to see 
her, then.” 

“ How can I, now ?’ 

“Oh, you can.” 

“ How ?”’ 

“ Think strongly of her.” 

“ Thought is nothing.”’ 

“It is everything here, you will find. 
Think strongly of anyone, wish to be 
with them, and hey, presto! there 
you are! Awurevoir. Practise what 
I have told you, and observe the 
result.” 

In a flash Haybourne lost sight of this 
acquaintance. Agnes was on _ the 
Riviera, and he was cut off from the 
Riviera by the river of death. He 
turned with quick longing to that body 
lying so still on the floor of Annersley’s 
room, yearning intensely to possess it 
again, and then trains and steamboats 
would take him to the Riviera and to 
Agnes. 

Uncongciously to himself he was 
doing as his recent companion had bade 
him. He was thinking of Agnes with 
keenest desire to be beside her. And 
lo! he was there ! 

A sunlit beach, and an elderly woman 
knitting a silk necktie, a younger one 
reading. The young one glanced up. 
“Did you speak, mother, dear ? ”’ 

“No, my dear.” 

“How funny! I thought someone 
spoke.” The girl turned her book over 
on her lap. “I wonder if ™ 

“Tf what, Agnes ?” 

“Tf Paul Haybourne will be here to- 
night. He said most likely Wednesday. 
He promised to wire.” 

Haybourne stood near, his whole 
being throbbing with a wild delight and 
also a dawning pain. Delight at sight 
of Agnes, and sadness that she was 
unconscious of his presence. 

A maid drew near, and handed a 
telegram to Agnes, who quickly tore 
the yellow envelope, and read the few 
words on the sheet within. ‘‘ Motoring 
to Dover—catch boat—motoring on to 
you. Cecil.” 

“Cecil is coming,” she said to her 
mother, dropping the message listlessly 
to her lap. 


’ 
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Night, and the steamer rolling on a 


troubled sea. A dark figure, wrapped 
in a motor-coat, striding up and down, 
cigar smoke fanning away on the 
breeze. Haybourne stepped beside the 
moving form of Annersley. 

Annersley was on his way to ask 
Agnes to be his wife. Blind rage tore 
Haybourne. Could he only kill in his 
turn, Annersley would never reach the 
Riviera. Even as the desire took shape 
in his mind a voice said: “‘ You can do 
it if you will.” 

“ How ?” 

Haybourne did not stop to inquire 
who this newcomer was. He saw a tall, 
powerful-looking man, swarthy skinned, 
black haired, eyes agleam with a steady 
light. 

“Coax him to the vessel’s side—it is 
a dark night. Put the thought into his 
mind of death by drowning. Impel 
him to it. I will help.” 

Annersley sprang forward several 
steps, and then back again, muttering 
under his breath: ‘‘ He did away with 
himself! He did away with himself!” 

“Think of his death by drowning 
with all your might,’ whispered the 
voice to Haybourne. “ Thrust your 
thought into his mind. Don’t let him 
have an instant’s relief.” 

Annersley uttered a sharp cry, then 
hurried on, murmuring: “I wasn’t in 
the room! I’d just left him!” 

He leapt quickly back when he found 
he was nearing the vessel’s side. ‘“‘ No, 
no!” he snapped between his teeth. 
“Not that! Icanfaceit out! There 
isn’t a rag of evidence!” é 

Haybourne had grown intensely im- 
mersed in this baiting of Annersley. 
He and the other invisible pressed 
closely to him, so that he suddenly put 
out his hand, exclaiming : ‘‘ Good God ! 
Who’s there ? I’m suffocating! ”’ 

The captain spoke to the first mate 

“Something queer down on deck 
there.” 

The mate peered. 

Annersley came towards the bridge, 
words breaking spasmodically from 
him: ‘He did away with himself— 
good God !”’ 








“She took no heed. She floated past them, and away.” 
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He hurried up and down and to and 
fro, always steering to the ship’s side, 
and shrinking back. 

“Wants watching,” said the mate. 

“Seems haunted,” muttered the 
captain. 

At this moment Haybourne’s whole 
soul seemed to concentrate itself in one 
darting thought that pierced Anners- 
ley’s mind unerringly. “ Kill your- 
self! Don’t stay to be found out! 
You will be found out!” 

A rage of triumph seized him at the 
perception that he had power over 


Annersley. 

“Don’t stop to be found out! 
Don’t! Don’t!! Don’t!!!!” he 
urged. 


Annersley sprang forward, his hand 
on the top rail, his feet lifting to a leap. 
With a shout the mate rushed out of 
the dimness and caught him by the 
arm. 


A long, smooth stretch of sunlit road, 
and a motor exceeding the English 
speed-limit. Cecil Annersley was 
driving. At the last halt he had bade 
the chauffeur take the passengers’ seat. 
Perhaps the steadiness needed in driving 
would clear his mind of disturbing 
thoughts. He shuddered as he recalled 
his narrow escape of the night before. 

“Too much champagne at dinner, 
sir,’’ the mate had said, trying to make 
light of the passenger’s lapse from 
sanity. 

He had drunk heavily, it was true. 
He wanted to dull the drumming in his 
brain of a certain knowledge ; but the 
champagne had not befriended him. 
He had nearly committed suicide in a 
queer, inexplicable flurry of horror and 
panic that had preyed upon him. 

The chauffeur respectfully reminded 
him that ahead was a sudden turn in 
the road which hid a steep slope. 

But Annersley heard nothing. The 
exhilaration of high speed was cleansing 
his brain of its fog. Motoring was the 
grandest sport in the world. Given 
, high speed enough, a man’s thoughts 

couldn’t torment him; they couldn’t 
work under such pressure of the cutting 
air, the rush of objects, the tantalising 
touch-and-go of a world racing to meet 
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you. And what speed was fast enough 
to take him to Agnes ? 

In the tonneau sat Haybourne and 
his acquaintance of the swarthy coun- 
tenance. The latter smiled content- 
ment. He saw beyond the smooth, 
rolling highway to the corner and the 
slope precipitating itself downwards to 
a brawling stream spanned by a bridge. 

Round the corner, regardless of all 
precautions, Annersley swept the motor, 
and his elation of spirits received sud- 
den check. He lost control of the 
wheel. The chauffeur tried to do some- 
thing, but it was little. In a space of 
time, incredibly short, the motor shot 
upon the bridge, crashing against the 
quaint elbow, and then 

The chauffeur knew nothing more, 
for he was flung into a six feet pool of 
water where a hidden rock upstood and 
crushed in his left temple. Annersley 
was tossed lightly to the grass at the 
roadside. Haybourne’s helper smiled 
grimly as Annersley rose to his feet 
quite unharmed. 

Haybourne was quivering with en- 
raged disappointment. 

“Patience, mon ami,” said the other. 
“ We cannot always succeed, even here, 
without perseverance.” 





III. 


“ Darling, you must listen to me!” 

Cecil Annersley took Agnes’s hand, 
despite her repulsion of him. 

““T cannot,” she said. 

“Why not, dearest ?”’ 

“T cannot marry you. 
you—in that way.” 

“Which way? Any way will suit 
me, darling, so long as you are mine 
for ever.” 

“No, no, no!” she said, and drew 
away from him. 

“ Dearest, think of Lady Susan. You 
know she wishes it.” 

At the mention of her mother’s name 
tears crept to Agnes’s eyes. It was so 
hard her mother should be leagued with 
Cecil Annersley to compel her against 
her will. ; 

“‘ She wishes it very much,” he said, 
pushing the point. 

She walked to the window. Why did 


I do not love 

















He had 


not Paul Haybourne come ? 
promised to be there in a few days. 
And why was he silent as well as 


absent ? No word had reached her of 
any hindrance to his project of joining 
them for a short time. Why did he 
not come and rescue her from this 
terrible position ? 

As she gazed, with troubled eyes, 
from the window a telegraph messenger 
entered the portico below. Seized with 
one of those inexplicable previsions that 
come to the human brain at times, she 
turned swiftly and went from the room 
and downstairs. The telegram was 
for her, she was sure. It was a message 
from Paul Haybourne at last. 

True enough, the porter allowed her 
to seize it with eager hand. It was ad- 
dressed to Lady Susan, and he imagined 
she was taking it to her mother. She 
only noticed the surname on the en- 
velope. She hurried to her own room, 
tore the paper from its cover, and read : 


“ Keep Agnes from hearing gossip— 
dreadful news—Paul Haybourne shot 
himself—particulars by letter. 

“ LAETITIA.” 


It was from Agnes’s aunt to her 
sister, Lady Susan. 


Subdued contentment rested upon 
Lady Susan’s face as she settled herself 
in her deck chair. Agnes stood near 
the rail, staring into the water. Cecil 
Annersley hovered at hand. 

They were aboard Annersley’s yacht, 
Helicon, on a short cruise ere returning 
home to make ready the trousseau. 
Everything had arranged itself. The 
engagement was to be announced im- 
mediately, the wedding to take place in 
early June. 

Agnes gazed into the water. Her 
brain had settled into an automatic 
repetition of one set of phrases. “‘ Why 
had Paul done so dreadful a thing ? 
There could be but one reason—he had 
discovered that he had gone too far, 
that as an honourable man he could not 
retreat from a position untenable now 
that he fully realised his feelings ; he 
did not love Agnes well enough to com- 
mit his life into her hands, so he had 
taken the awful step of killing himself.” 
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Nothing mattered now. She had ac- 
cepted Cecil Annersley. As Lady 
Susan put it, she must marry someone, 
and Cecil wanted her. It was the end 
of things. Paul did not love her, after 
all—after all. The pang stung more 
deeply at each iteration. 


Annersley walked the deck that night 
after the ladies had retired. He was in 
the highest spirits. That darkest episode 
in his life now hung quite in the back- 
ground of hismind. He had succeeded, 
he had secured Agnes. He loved her 
with an uncontrolled fury of passion. 
The love that ennobles its object he did 
not understand. Simply, his whole 
being raged to possess her, and no price 
had been too heavy to pave the way to 
winning her. Haybourne would be 
forgotten in six months. And—a little 
passing thrill shook Annersley—it was 
impossible now for any doubt ever to 
be raised as to the suicide. 

Banks of pearl-white mist rested on 
the sea in broken masses. Slipping 
among these came Haybourne, accom- 
panied by his acquaintance of the dark 
features. They pressed towards An- 
nersley’s moving figure on the deck of 
the yacht. 

He flung his cigar overboard with a 
swift gesture of uneasiness, although he 
had but just lighted it. He paced for- 
ward. They kept alongside. The 
watch saluted. 

“Any harm in that fog, Fillion ?” 
Annersley asked. 

““T think not, sir. 
mists.”’ 

Annersley drew his coat more closely 
about him. 

Haybourne pressed to his side. 
Annersley shuddered suddenly. Hay- 
bourne’s companion came to the other 
shoulder. Annersley shook himself and 
looked sharply to right and left. 

“| think I'll turn in,” he muttered. 

The two invisibles remained on deck. 
The watch lit a cigarette and puffed 
rings into the air. They stood off 
Malta. Lights glimmered through the 


Merely the night 


floating mist-banks. 

Haybourne’s heart beat steadily to 
He had been tutored care- 
To stand 


its purpose. 
fully by his companion. 
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helpless on the other side of death and 
see Agnes as Annersley’s wife was more 
than human passion could endure. 

“ Why not work to get them both to 
this side ?”’ said his friend. ‘‘ She does 
not love him; she loves you. You 
would triumph then.” And he smiled 
at Haybourne’s leap of assent. 

That would be victory indeed! His 
heart ached with an anguish of longing 
for Agnes! Through this period of 
close attention to the undoing of An- 
nersley he was never able, consciously, 
to come near to her as he had done at 
first ; always a black cloud enshrouded 
him through which he could not pierce. 
This made him the more desirous to 
carry out the promptings of his mentor, 
so that he and she might be together in 
this other land as they had hoped to be 
on earth. His adviser assured him 
that it was frequently done—a bereaved 
one was helped over the barrier of 
death, and torn hearts thus reunited. 
Haybourne was heedless of his first 
friend’s continued warnings that the 
scheme could not turn out well. 

“‘ Law reigns here as elsewhere in the 
universe,” he said. ‘“‘ It isan eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Try to 
become Providence for your own ends 
and the reaping is bitter work. Be- 
lieve me, I’ve been here _ five-and- 
twenty years ; I’ve seen much that you 
have not.” 

A little after midnight a wind came 
stealing over the waters. It acted asa 
broom, and swept the broken banks of 
vapour before it, herding them together 
in giant masses, rushing them into 
mountain-heights, so that distance was 
swallowed, the lights of Malta were 
hidden, and the yacht was shut within 
a white silence. 

The watch carefully threw away his 
last cigarette. The look-out must be 
keen and unremitting now. The yacht 
rocked more heavily under pressure of 
the newly risen wind. The fog 


thickened rapidly. The watch groped 
and sounded the bells. 


well. 
Suddenly, as if in the watch’s ear, 


signalled a fog-horn. 
first duty. 
vessel. 


All seemed 


He sprang to his 
It was the horn of a large 
The yacht responded shrilly, 
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and Haybourne’s companion cleverly 
diverted the waves of sound so that the 
vibrations travelled in an_ oblique 
direction, and but the faintest echo 
reached the steamer ahead. Another 
snorting of the great fog-horn cut the 
silence. 

By this time all hands on the yacht 
were tumbling on deck. The smaller 
craft screamed and shrilled her response 
to the sonorous booming of the nearing 
horn. Haybourne, with tense atten- 
tion, watched his friend, by a mysteri- 
ous process, he could not yet fathom, 
continue to divert the yacht’s signals, 
so that the oncoming vessel heard but 
faintly echoing replies to her warnings, 
and consequently steamed ahead, be- 
lieving the course to be clear before 
her. 

On she came, carrying mails to 
Valetta, feeling her way with greatest 
caution, her warning note sounding at 
minute intervals, and answered at every 
detonation by the yacht’s thin, far- 
away response. 

Haybourne’s heart throbbed at mad- 
dening pace, every atom of his being 
thrilling to the great moment just 
arriving. With his extended vision he 
saw the nearing vessel steering straight 
towards the yacht, cutting through the 
vapour mountain. 

Crash!!! 

The yacht reeled. She was struck 
amidships. Her timbers rent with a 
grind as of agony. 

There was instant panic aboard. The 
men rushed to the boat. 

Lady Susan, with one arm in a dress- 
ing-gown, the rest of its silken length 
trailing after her, shrieked and ran. 

“Agnes! Agnes! Where is she ?” 

By heroic effort the men got the boat 
free and launched it. One seized the 
distraught lady in his arms and flung 
her into it. The yacht was heeling over 
as the brave deed was done. Anners- 
ley had rushed to Agnes’s berth. He 
burst in. She was making no attempt 
to escape. She was kneeling, hands 
clasped, head bowed. Even in this 
awful moment he paused. She did not 
see him, nor move, nor give any sound 
as the water rushed in at every ingress, 
swallowing all. 

















Instantly the sea was dotted with 
plunging human figures, some swim- 
ming, some clinging to split timbers, 
rending the night with cries of distress. 

Lady Susan, alone in the yacht’s boat, 
was picked up by the steamer, and so 
were the captain and all the crew. 
Only Agnes and Annersley went down 
with the wreck. 

‘““Where is she ?”’ asked Haybourne 
breathlessly. 

“She is coming, and he, too,” was 
the answer of his mentor, who instantly 
vanished. 

Haybourne’s ears drummed with 
sound. The world about him became 
distraught ; there were hurrying forms 
amid awful silences. 

The voice. of his first friend broke the 
creeping stillness. 

“Ah!” 

“She is coming,” said Haybourne. 
“T am waiting. But it is so dark—I 
am blind—this cloud of blackness tan- 
talises ; can you see ?” 
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“Calm yourself. 
that I may sooth you. 
And in a few moments there loomed 
within Haybourne’s ken a vision. It 


Touch my hand, 
Then—watch.”’ 


was Agnes, her silken night-dress 
loosely folded about her, her brown hair 
lying in a mass of beauty on her 
shoulders, her hands lightly clasped, her 
head a little raised, and on her lips a 
sinile that had never touched even her 
sweet face in life. Her eyes were 
a-dream and saw nothing. 

“* Agnes ! ” 

She took no heed. She floated past 
them, and away, and away, her figure 
fainter and fainter, until 

‘“‘ She has gone ! ’’ Haybourne gasped. 

“Yes, my friend, such as she stay not 
in these regions. The pure in heart 
stay not with murderers.” 

“ But——’” 

“You are a murderer now. Behcld 
your other victim! He will keep you 
company henceforth.” 

Haybourne turned to face Annersley. 





ANY MOTHER. 


| ITTLE life on my breast, thou knowest no other place. 


Mine wholly, for so sweet, so brief a space— 


I must be wise, thy feet will sometimes stray 


Out of the difficult way, 


And brave, that I may teach thee fearlessly 


To live, and die, 


And patient, too, to understand and smile, 


If thou shouldst one day shut me from thy heart a while. 


Oh, may Love show me always how to be 


Wise, brave and tender, little son, for thee. 





URsSULA TWENTY 








“ Miss Gregory, sitting on her bed, surveyed her with frowning speculation.” 
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T was high morning when the 
| Kaffir porters, jogging over a 
saddle of hill, checked and cried 
out at the far sight of the camp; but 
evening was at hand before they 
reached it. Lazaro, the half-caste in- 
terpreter, puffed to the front to take 
stock of it, staring down over the 
broken land with lowered brows. It 
lay in a little cup of valley among 
those brooding hills which stretch south 
from Mount Irati towards the lost 
rivers of the heart of Mozambique ; the 
one tent, which proclaimed it the 
habitation of a white man, shone under 
the strong sun like a patch of snow. 
Lazaro turned to call the news to his 
employer in the rear. 

“See,” he cried, pointing with a 
lean, dramatic arm, ‘I have bring-a 
you to an Inglez. To-night you will 
have a society.” 

Lazaro never failed to claim credit 
for any piece of good fortune that 
might occur; he waited now to be 
thanked for leading the party to this 
fortunate point. 

His employer came briskly up the 
last of the slope and gazed out over the 
world spread below under the sun, a 
world crumpled like a paper into naked 
hills and abrupt valleys. She nodded 
briefly. 

“T see,” she said. 
we stopping for ?” 

Lazaro smiled resignedly. ‘‘ Only to 
see,” he answered, and called to the 
Kaffirs. The party strung out again 
on the downward slope, weaving in a 
tagged line through the rocks and 
clumps of aloe, with the red dust 
puffing up like smoke from under their 
feet. At the rear, Lazaro ranged him- 
self alongside of Miss Gregory to in- 
dulge her with conversation. He had 


“But what are 


been chosen for his post by a British 
Consul down country chiefly because 
of his skill in avoiding danger, but 
partly also because he spoke a fluent 
and recognisable English. The Consul, 
who had lived most of his life in the 
tropics, disapproved of globe-trotting 
for ladies. Miss Gregory’s project for 
a journey of half a year in the un- 
known interior seemed to him hardly 
proper, and he felt it due to her family 
that she should not move out of hear- 
ing of the English tongue, at least. 
Therefore he had prevailed on her to 
accept Lazaro. 

“He is said to steal quite a lot,” 
he told her, while Lazaro shuffled his 
toes in the sand outside the Consular 
verandah, and smiled sidelong ; ‘ and 
perhaps he’s not very clean. But 
think of the advantage of having some- 
body to talk to.” 

So Miss Gregory had become Lazaro’s 
master, and had fulfilled the Con- 
sul’s good intentions by listening to 
the complacent sing-song of his voice 
across nearly a thousand miles of 
wilderness. She hastened now to fore- 
stall his small talk with a question. 

“Do you know whose camp it car 
be ?” she inquired. 

“It can be anybody,” answered 
Lazaro pleasantly. ‘“ But not many. 
Only three-four white men come up 
here—all Inglez, all very bad people.” 

‘“ How ?”’ demanded Miss Gregory. 

“What you call bolt-from-a-police,”’ 
explained Lazaro blandly. “ Ye-es, 
very bad people.” 

“IT see.” Miss Gregory was not at 
all disturbed. She had met the dis- 
creet outlaw of the coast already and 
had not found him formidable. She 
was fifty years of age and a woman of 
the world, and her world was wide 
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enough to accommodate human beings 
of all kinds. She had it in mind that 
her travels should result in a book— 
a big book, full of meat, spiced with 
character and pungent with real raw 
life ; and in the meantime she saw all 
men in the light of possible literary 
material. Even Lazaro was down in 
her notebook. 

From the heights the little camp had 
seemed to lie just below, near enough 
to shout to, but there was a day of 
hard going across rough spurs of hill 
and straggling thickets of aloe and 
cactus before Miss Gregory and her 
party came forth at last to the cool 
stillness of the little valley in which 
the one tent was pitched. A _ last 
tangle of spiked shrubs let them 
through, and Miss Gregory stepped 
forth on to short, parched grass within 
fifty yards of the tent. The sun was 
already over the hills to the west, and 
the world was beginning to breathe 
again after its day-long torpor of heat. 
Beyond the tent, cooking-fires were 
sending up their thin spires of blue 
smoke; about them Kaffirs moved 
babbling, and a single white man, con- 
spicuous in shirt and trousers among 
their sleek, bare bodies, stood with his 
back towards her. There seemed to be 
some business going forward ; his voice 
sounded in curt queries, and was 
answered with obsequious clamour. 

As Miss Gregory advanced, with 
Lazaro beside and a little behind her, 
and the Kaffirs straggling in the rear, 
he turned and caught sight of her. He 
stared for a moment, as well he might, 
for white women do not come within 
a month’s journey of that part of the 
world; but recovered himself with 
creditable quickness, and came striding 
to meet her. 

“ This is capital,” he said, “‘ capital,” 
and greeted her with a big, wandering 
hand. 

He was a big, fair man, with a deep 
stoop in the shoulders and a large, 
mild, absent face. His pale eyes looked 
through big spectacles with an effect of 
simplicity and vagueness. There was 
about him an indoor, scholarly sugges- 
tion, most strikingly at variance with 
his background of scarlet-plumed aloes 
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and hushed, listening negroes. He 
beamed in a kindly preoccupied fashion 
on Miss Gregory. 

“Saw your camp this morning,” she 
said. “‘ Hope we sha’n’t be in the 
way, you know.” 

“In the way?” He waved the 
idea from him. “But it’s capital, 
I tell you. So glad to see you. I’m 
Smith.” 

Miss Gregory accepted the intro- 
duction and imparted her own name. 
“Not Pirate Smith ?” she inquired, 
as an afterthought. “I heard of 
Pirate Smith when I _ was. at 
Chinde.”’ 

He. shook his big fair head. ‘“ No,” 
he said; ‘‘no connection. I know 
him, of course. He’s a shy bird. 
No ; they call me Silly Smith for some 
reason. A chap gets all kinds of names 
out here, you know.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Gregory. 
dreadful.” 

He looked like some monstrous child, 
with loose smiles straying upon his 
large pink face ; he seemed as soft and 
agreeable as a kitten. He waved the 
staring Kaffir porters to the fires and 
the company of his own Kaffirs and 
led the way for Miss Gregory to the 
front of his tent, where his folding 
table stood ready for the evening meal. 
He shambled as he walked ; there was 
nothing about him that was not vague 
and innocuous and amiable. 

““ Never could get used to eating my 
meals off the ground,” he said. “A 
man must have some furniture, so | 
always carry a table and a chair.” 
He made a sudden dive into his tent 
and came out again with a collapsed 
chair in his hands. “ Have the chair, 
by the way,” he suggested, and strug- 
gled to open it. 

“Oh, please don’t bother,” begged 
Miss Gregory, as he pinched a finger 
violently in one of the joints of the 
ingenious machine. 

‘It’s always like this,” said Smith, 
looking at her worriedly as he sucked 
the hurt finger. 

He let the chair go, and it opened 
of itself as it fell. He stared at it with 


es 


a manner of suspicion and pushed it 
gingerly towards her. 


“ Have it, any- 
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how,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t waste the 
beastly thing, now it ts open.” 

He left her and went over to super- 
intend the erection of her tent, and 
Miss Gregory, watching him, saw that 
he possessed in the supreme degree the 
art of commanding Kaffirs. It is by 
no means a thing that anyone can do ; 
men spend half a lifetime in Africa, 
and are no nearer it at the end than 
they were at the beginning; it is a 
gift more esteemed than virtue and 
more coveted than wealth. Miss Gre- 
gory had only heard of it up to the 
present in the casual talk of people 
she met ; now she saw it and recognised 
it forthwith. There was nothing of 
violence or menace in the man’s speech ; 
he did not even raise his voice. He 
shambled at large round about the 
work and delivered brief orders in the 
tones of commonplace speech, and Miss 
Gregory's weary “boys” tumbled 
over one another in an undreamed-of 
haste to obey. Even Lazaro—Lazaro 
who never worked with Kaffirs, who 
had his own “‘ boy” to serve him and 
play white man to, who spoke English 
and wore a hat—Lazaro was drawn in, 
too. He was checked on his way 
across the grass to speak to Miss 
Gregory. The big dreamy man cast 
him a word over his shoulder, and with- 
out a protest, without even an answer, 
Lazaro fell to. His reproachful eyes 
made complaint through the fresh 
dusk to Miss Gregory, but the music 
of his tongue was stilled. It was a 
beautiful thing to see; Miss Gregory 
felt that it compensated her in some 
measure for months of Lazaro’s con- 
versation. 

“Do your ‘boys’ ever disobey 
you ?”’ she asked Smith, when he came 
to tell her that all was ready for her. 

“ Disobey,” he repeated. ‘“‘ They 
never do anything else. Why?” 

“I thought you seemed to handle 
them rather easily,’ she answered. 

Smith shook his head. ‘‘ You don’t 
know ’em,” he said. ‘‘ But you ought 
to see old Pirate Smith handling 
niggers. It’s like conjuring.” 

In Mozambique the evening redeems 
the day. While Miss Gregory in her 





tent repaired the havoc of the march, 
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with much cold water and some 
hoarded Eau-de-Cologne, the daily 


marvel achieved itself. There came a 
breath of wind out of the east, and 
forthwith the world came to life, like 
one that springs from sleep to full wake- 
fulness. About the little valley the 
bush was suddenly vocal, one heard 
movements, goings to and fro, the 
traffic of small beast life in the under- 
growth ; a parrot rent the peace with 
one raucous scream and launched him- 
selfi—a wedge of crude green—across 
the still air. Even the ground under- 
foot, baked and cracked with the 
oppression of the sun, became a theatre 
of minute activities, and _ insects 
threaded among the stems of the dry 
grass. Night came striding up at the 
speed of the tropics, and when Miss 
Gregory, restored and refreshed, came 
forth from her tent, the sky was dark 
overhead and powdered with bold stars. 
A lantern on the folding table shed a 
steady light over the preparations for 
supper. 

It was a curious meal, a meal of 
highly-civilised foods which none the 
less were characteristic of the wilder- 
ness. There are few things eatable 
that cannot and are not put into tins 
and sold on the East Coast of Africa 
to those whose memories are fresher 
than their palates. “Silly” Smith 
produced for his guest paté de fote-gras 
and lobster as preliminaries to the 
eternal fresh venison one shoots for 
oneself. He looked larger and more 
indeterminate than ever, with the 
lantern shining on the twin moons of 
his spectacles ; he was a sort of night- 
mare of an urbane host. 

“By the way,” he asked, “I sup- 
pose you’re not up here for—er—your 





health ? Charmed to see you, of 
course, in any case; but I just 
wondered.” 

“Tm _ travelling,” explained Miss 


Gregory, sawing at the venison on her 
plate. “Seeing the country; I’m 
writing a book.” 

“Silly”? Smith hastened to show 
comprehension. 

“It was your askin’ about old Pirate 
Smith,” he explained. ‘ That’s what 
made me think that perhaps ” He 
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paused. ‘‘ Bettershy that meat away,” 
he advised gravely. ‘‘ No use spoiling 
your knife. I'll chop you off a tender 


bit.” 
“No, thanks,” said Miss Gregory, 
firmly. ‘‘No; I’ve only heard of 


Pirate Smith. 
good deal at Chinde. 
I should imagine.” 

“Silly ’ Smith stared. ‘ A ruffian— 
poor old Pirate ? Not a bit of it,” he 
said. ‘“‘He’s not a gentleman, you 
know ; comes of pretty poor stock an’ 
all that ; but there’s no harm in him. 
Not,” he added thoughtfully—* not 
that you could call him an absolute 
saint, though.” 


They talk about him a 
Rather a ruffian, 


“IT suppose not,” observed Miss 
Gregory She had heard the name 
spoken at Chinde and since; it was 


given as that of a peculiarly blood- 
stained scoundrel. She examined her 
host with fresh attention as a man of 
singularly tolerant standards. 

“By the way,” she said, “since 
we're asking questions, are you up 
here for your health ? ” 

He smiled delightfully, almost glee- 


fully. ‘ Yes,” he answered confi- 
dentially. ‘‘Got away just in time, 
too. That was luck.” 


It was impossible to connect him 
with law-breaking in the picturesque 
forms which the coast effects; one 
could as easily have imagined a murder- 
ous baby. And yet, men do not take 
to the bush for matters of small 
moment. Miss Gregory gasped and 
gave it up. 

“There is a man somewhere in 
Mozambique whom I had hoped to 
meet,” she said, abandoning her 
attempt to eat the venison. “ His 
name is Jeal—John Jeal; he was the 
son of a tenant of ours in Kent. Have 
you heard of him ?”’ 


Smith pondered. “ Jeal,” he re- 
peated. “That was his name in 
England, eh ? How long has he been 
out ?” 


“It would be about ten years,’’ re- 
plied Miss Gregory. ‘“‘ He was a big 
youth ten years ago, with very red 
hair and a squint.” 

“A squint, eh ? I know somebody 
like that,” said “Silly”? Smith. ‘‘ But 
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No, I’m afraid 
Do you want 


his name’s not Jeal. 
I don’t know your man. 
him particularly ?” 

“TI merely wanted to see him,” 
explained Miss Gregory. “One 
doesn’t like to lose sight of people 
entirely, and I promised old Jeal, his 
father, to see him if I could. They’re 
very good yeoman stock, the Jeals; 
tenants of ours, father and son, for 
two hundred years.” 

“Ah,” said Smith, 
“And this one’s broken 
pity, isn’t it ?” 

It seemed to make him thoughtful. 
He blundered back to the subject 
several times during the evening. 

“Yeoman stock,”’ he would mumble 
reflectively, and turn his vacant eyes 
on Miss Gregory. ‘“‘ Your man seems 
like a throw-back, eh? Strain of 
devil in that family somewhere.” He 
would shake his head regretfully, as 
though he too had experience of the 
small reliance to be placed in a care- 
fully nurtured tenantry. 

There was a thin moon in the sky 
when Miss Gregory bade him good- 
night and prepared to go to her tent. 
He shook hands with her uncertainly 
and gave her the lantern for her use. 
The subject was still on his mind. ~ 

‘* Jeal,”’ he said, when he had bidden 
her goodnight. “ Jeal. It’s a good 
name, too. Family like that might 
have mixed its blood as far back as the 
Crusades. And it breaks out in this 
fellow. Pity, isn’t it ?” 

From her pillow in the darkness of 
her tent, before she fell asleep, Miss 
Gregory heard the low rumble of his 
meditations as he walked to and fro 
under the paring of moon, and 
“Pity, too” reached her ears more 
than once. She was too tired for her 
regular nightly exercise with her diary 
and note-book, and postponed it till 
the morning. It was obvious that 
“ Silly ”’ Smith must go down in black 
and white in that copious record of 
Miss Gregory’s experiences; she saw 
precious humanity in him for the book 
that was to come. Africa has always 
its novelties; but even Africa is not 
fertile in men who combine the appear- 
ance of a University don with—so tar 


with interest. 
adrift? A 
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as Miss Gregory could gather—the dark 
ast of a villain of melodrama. 
‘“Character,”” murmured Miss Greg- 
ory to herself. “ Character is what one 
wants in a book of travels.” 


Iorg 


and now and again the soft, brief re- 
marks of Smith. Also, there was 


another sound which struck persist- 
ently through the mingled voices, and 
lifted her sharply to her elbow, the 


“*He laughed outright and rose from the table.” 


And it was upon that note she closed 
her eyes. 

She was awakened in the chill of 
early morning by the noise of voices 
near her tent—a babbling of Kaffirs 


sound of weeping. She listened acutely 
and made sure that she was not mis- 
taken ; someone was sobbing brokenly 
near at hand, with a quality of abandon- 
ment in the sound at which Miss 
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Gregory exclaimed shortly and bundled 
herself out of bed. The dawn chill 
made her shiver, and she dressed in 
haste ; she came out to the open with 
a long cloak shrouding her. 

Smith and the Kaffirs were grouped 
near the fires, and the former turned 
round as she approached. 

“Cold, isn’t it ?”’ he remarked. 

“Yes,” said Miss Gregory. “I 
thought—I’m sure I heard someone 
crying just now.” 

“ Silly ’ Smith nodded. “I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he said. “You see, a 
woman has just got into camp, and » 

Miss Gregory stepped round him as he 
stood before her, and the ring of Kaffirs 
opened out to make way. They were 
gathered about one of God’s creatures 
who crouched on the ground, with a 
face pressed into helpless hands, and 
uttered the slow, soul-shaking sobs of 
anguish she had heard in her tent. 
Miss Gregory halted in the middle of a 
stride and stared. It was a negro 
woman, foul with dust; there was 
blood here and there upon her body, 
from thrusting through thick bush. 
She half-sat, half-lay, in the centre of 
that circle of men and the noise of her 
sorrow never abated ; the last protest 
of weakness and impotence was elo- 
quent in every line of her attitude. It 
was a slice of tragedy wedged suddenly 
into the scene. 

“What is this ?’”’ demanded Miss 
Gregory. 

“ Silly ” Smith mooned benevolently 
at her side. 

“We can’t understand much of what 
she says,” he replied. ‘ But her 
game’s pretty plain. She’s bolted.” 

Miss Gregory stared at him, under- 
standing nothing. ‘ Bolted—from 
where ? ” she asked. 

At the sound of her voice the forlorn 
creature on the ground looked up. Her 
face, the pathetic mask of the negro, 
framed to be void and foolish, was 
alight with a sort of passion, hope 
and servility joined together. She 





looked from the silent circle of staring 
black men to the one other woman. 

“ Silly’ Smith waved an uncertain 
hand to the large east. 

“She’s run from somewhere 


over 
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there,” he said. ‘‘Got away in the 
night, you know. She doesn’t seem to 
have been chained or anything.” 


Miss Gregory’s lips parted. “A 
slave ?’”’ she asked, scarcely above a 
whisper. 


“ Well ” Smith seemed to shy 
at the plain word. “‘ You can call it 
that, you know. There’s probably a 
train of ’em being marched north-east, 
and we don’t want trouble with ’em. 
Now, do we ?” 

“‘ Trouble ?”’ repeated Miss Gregory. 
The crouching woman’s face strained 
towards her. “‘ What do you mean— 
trouble ?”’ 

The big mild-looking man _ smiled 
down at his fingers. 

“Oh, I meant trouble ! ”’ he answered. 
““If someone were to come after her, 
and found her here, you’d know what 
trouble stands for. I was just telling 
her to be a good girl and clear out.” 

The woman shifted and crawled a 
foot nearer Miss Gregory’s feet. That 
lady stood for perhaps ten seconds in 
thought. In the background, the 
yellow Lazaro, shivering in the keen 
air, pursed his pliant lips disapprov- 
ingly. “Silly” Smith fidgeted and 
smiled, and picked at his nails. 

“Very well,” said Miss Gregory at 
last. The hushed Kaffirs pricked their 
ears at the sound of her voice; they 
knew the ring of decision. “If she’s 
fit to travel, I’ll take her with me at 
once. And if not P 

“Silly” Smith dropped from his 
smiling reverie. 

“ Ah, and if not ?” he inquired. 

‘“ Perhaps, in that case, you’d better 
move your camp beyond the reach of— 
er—trouble,” suggested Miss Gregory. 

His eye met hers, and for the moment 
his gaze was steady and full of calcula- 
tion. It was as though a light had been 
flashed upon him and removed ; that 
instant’s illumination showed a fell 
power under the man’s mask of manner. 
It lasted only while one might draw 
breath; then he smiled sheepishly 
again. ; 

“Oh, I don’t think I want to shift, 
you know,” he answered. 

Miss Gregory nodded ; she was his 
equal in resolution. She turned from 
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him and stooped to the woman. Atthe staring groupdispersed forthwith. The 
touch of her hands, the broken crea- illumination that had enlightened Miss 
ture drew a short gasp; one could see Gregory was an old story for them. 
how the revulsion of relief , 
rent her. She closed 
her eyes and her head 
y drooped ; then, with 
t her race’s instinct 
of obedience, she 
’ rose totteringly 
: and went with 
Miss Gregory 
: to her tent. 
“Silly” é 
, Smith Pe 
watched 
the canvas 
flap fall be- 
hind them, 
and spat 
med ita- 
) tively. 
His wan- 
dering eye 
seemed 
to ap- 
peal 





































Silly’ Smith writhed in response to a sickening kick.” 






toearth and heaven for an explanation ; In her tent, Miss Gregory, eager to 
but when it rested upon the Kaffirs, their ease the trembling woman, found her- 
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self baffled by the fact that the poor 
creature had no needs beyond rest and 
security. She seemed young; her 
limbs were of that splendid black- 
brown which ripens under the equator ; 
the muscles rippled in smooth waves 
under the sleek skin. It was a comely 
animal and little more ; the sorrowful 
negro face, so formed for grotesque 
passions, fell back to vacancy and the 
exterior shape of content as_ the 
woman let herself sink on the rug 
which Miss Gregory spread for her. 
She would not eat; rest was the first of 
her requirements, and there was a 
flash of perfect teeth as she looked 
contentedly up to her protector and 
turned to sleep. In five minutes she 
was breathing like a child, and Miss 
Gregory, sitting on her bed, surveyed 
her with frowning speculation. There 
had been no gratitude, no tears, nothing 
fervent or moving ; the runaway slave 
was in safe keeping again, free from 
responsibility and the dangers of inde- 
pendence, and could now sleep in 
peace. “It wasn’t from slavery she 
ran,” reflected Miss Gregory. “‘ Per- 
haps it was from the particular slaver.”’ 
And while these reflections were fresh 
in her mind, she reached her note- 
book and proceeded to perpetuate 
them. 

The woman slept immovably, taking 
her fill of rest after a night of desperate 
flight. It was past noon when Miss 
Gregory stepped across her body and 
went out again. She had missed her 
breakfast, and had no intention of 
letting her host off the obligation of 
serving her with lunch. No one who 
knew Miss Gregory would have ex- 
pected it; and “Silly” Smith, who 
had known her for upwards of twelve 
hours, made no mistake in this respect. 
The folding table was laid, with the 
folding chair at one end and an up- 
ended whisky case at the other. 
Lazaro was placing knives and 
forks in position when she arrived. 
He showed the whites of his eyes at 
her. 

“Not go away to-day, missis ?” 
he asked quickly, in a whisper. Miss 
' Gregory shook her head. “ This In- 
glez very bad man,” sighed Lazaro. 
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“Very bad, missis ; very rude. Better 
we go away.” 

He stopped there, and resumed the 
placing of the table equipment with 
jerking haste. “Silly” Smith had 
come out of his tent and was looking 
on agreeably. 

“Young woman doing nicely ?”’ he 
asked, with heavy politeness. ‘“ Yes? 
That’s good. But it’s a mistake, you 
know ; a mistake. Like giving soup 
and blankets to another man’s tenantry. 
Bad form, bad form. You don’t mind 
me tellin’ you ?” 

Miss Gregory seated herself opposite 
to him. “Yes, Ill take a little 
whisky, please,”’ she said. “I never 
was remarkable for good form, Mr. 
Smith, and soup and blankets are things 
of the past in my part of the world 
When is the trouble you spoke of due 
to arrive ?” 

“Oh, any time,” said Smith ; “ any 


time. If you hear any shooting, 
you'll know it’s here. The wonder to 
me is that it hasn’t started yet. 


They’ve had time enough to follow 
her up by now.” 

Miss Gregory’s face set grimly. She 
had her moments of magnificence, and 
this was one of them. Smith peered 
at her shortsightedly through his 
spectacles, and there was no token of 
wavering in her. With her fine fea- 
tures framed in her neat grey hair, she 
sat at table as composedly as if slavers 
and their works were not within a 
thousand miles of her. 

‘“T thought the slave trade had been 
put an end to,” was all she answered. 

“Tt has,” said Smith. ‘“ There's 
hardly any, really—not a dozen trips 
in a year. The markets are too far 
away, you see. You could count the 
fellows who go in for it on the fingers 
of one hand, and they’ve all got their 
own special customers.” He held up 
a plump freckled hand. “Let me 
see,” he said. ‘‘ There’s King Jim— 
he’s one; there’s a Turk they call 
‘Turkey Gall ’—he’s two ; there’s old 
Pirate Smith f - 

“The man you were talking of ? 
asked Miss Gregory. = 

“Yes; that’s the chap I mean. 
He smiled as he spoke ; Miss Gregory 
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wondered why. “ Well, that’s all I 
can think of at the moment, but there 
are a couple more. They’re a rough 
lot. I really think I’d turn that girl 
out if I were you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Gregory. “Oh, 
dear me, no. She’s not going to be 
turned out. Please let that be quite 
clear. I don’t like what you call 
trouble, and I’m most anxious not to be 
shot at. But——” 

He met her eyes with a smile that 
had changed its quality; it had 
mockery in it. 

“But,” went on Miss Gregory 
calmly, “I need to be able to look my 
countrymen in the face ; and that girl 
goes with me.” 

He laughed outright and rose from 
the table. ‘‘ Sure ?”’ he asked. 

“ Quite sure,’’ she replied. 

“Right,” he said, and shouted to 
Lazaro. He had still his studious 
droop, his soft and supple appearance, 
but there was a new briskness in him 
which warned Miss Gregory. She rose 
to her feet as Lazaro came running. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” smiled 
Smith to her. ‘‘ But you must let me 
have my way in this.” 

He spoke shortly to Lazaro in the 
native tongue, pointing at Miss Gregory, 
and then strode over the grass towards 
her tent. At the wave of his hand, his 
Kaffirs flocked after him. Miss Gre- 
gory made to go too, but Lazaro, 
dancing in front of her in nervous 
agony, stopped her with outspread 
arms. 

“Missis, missis,” he cried beseech- 
ingly. “‘ Please—flease to stop still. 
Meester Seelly Smith say I mus’ make 
you. Please—please to stop still.” 

“Let me pass at once,” commanded 
Miss Gregory. Smith was at her tent 
door and she pushed Lazaro from her. 
But he, with a last appeal to her to 
“ please stop still,” laid hold of her 
jacket and hauled her back. She 
turned on him flaming, but he only shut 
his terrified eyes and hung on des- 
perately. Miss Gregory struggled, but 
it was no use ; Lazaro was more afraid 
of Smith than of anything else in the 
world ; he obeyed his orders and held 
her back. 
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She ceased to struggle ; the purpose- 
lessness of it disgusted her. 

“Very well, Lazaro,” she said. 
“‘ We will have a reckoning, by and by. 
But now I will sit down.” 

He was only too glad to let her. 
She had seen Smith enter her tent with 
a couple of Kaffirs and had heard the 
woman’s short cry as they roused her. 
She turned to take her chair again, but 
stood rooted. Lazaro, peering past 
her, gulped noisily and began to 
tremble. 

At the moment of her turning, there 
had stepped forth from the fringe of the 
bush a tall white man, bearing a rifle 
in the crook of his arm, and she stood 
now face to face with him. “‘ White 
man” is the word, but this man was 
red—red and ardent from the flame- 
coloured hair under his hat to the great 
cruel hands of him—a man tinted like 
fire. He was no less startled than she ; 
he stared at her out of hard, narrow 
eyes that squinted evilly. He was big 
and limber and dangerous, potent and 
threatening in every aspect. Miss 
Gregory took a quick step towards him. 

“Why, Jeal,” she cried. “ Don’t 
you know me, Jeal? Don’t you know 
me—Miss Gregory—from the Hall ?” 

The man gave ground with a motion 
like a stagger, and the blankness of 
mere amaze swept over his face. 

“Miss Gregory,” he _ repeated. 
“Well, if this ain’t He paused 
still gaping, and put a hand to his hat. 
‘Well, miss,” he said, in a hard, 
matter-of-fact voice, “if this don’t 
beat cock-fightin’.”’ 

Miss Gregory put a hand on his arm. 
“ Jeal,” she said, “look!” Across 
the parched grass, Smith was coming 
forth from her tent, thrusting the 
Kaffir girl before him by the nape of 
the neck. Jeal looked with all his 
little eyes. 

“That’s my tent, Jeal,”’ said Miss 
Gregory urgently. “ And he’s taking 
that woman to drive her into the bush. 
Don’t let him, Jeal.” 

“Eh?” Jeal needed a second or so 
to understand. ‘‘ Your tent, miss ? 
Right.”’ 

It was as though she had touched 
the button that lets loose the waiting 
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forces of a machine; Jeal discharged 
himself from under her hands like some 
sentient projectile, brushing past 
Lazaro with an impetus that sent that 
faithful servant spinning. Miss Gre- 
gory sat down deliberately. She had 
good nerves, but the last few minutes 
had been full of stress, and it was as a 
confused and blurred picture that she 
saw Jeal’s arrival in the midst of Smith’s 
grouping, the shattering force of his 
charge, the Kaffirs spouting from his 
impact as water spouts when a stone 
is thrown into a pool, the whirl of his 
blows, and the epic fall of ‘ Silly” 
Smith. It was a _ battle-piece per- 
formed at the gallop, a thumb-nail 
melodrama, that lasted while an elderly 
lady might clasp and unclasp her hands 
twice, and then revolved itself into a 
group of Jeal and the Kaffir girl stand- 
ing amid the prostrate bodies of the 
overthrown. 

“ Jeal’s my name,” floated across to 
her, in the tones of fury. ‘Call me 
Pirate again if you dare.” And the 
form of “Silly” Smith writhed in 
response to a sickening kick. “ I'll 
Pirate you, you dog.” 

Presently, Miss Gregory, with her 
composure quite restored, sauntered 
across the grass. Jeal eyed her sheep- 
ishly at an atrocious angle; “Silly” 
Smith sat up and blinked. 

“Thank you, Jeal,”’ she said. ‘‘ That 
was just what I wanted. But I sup- 
pose I ought to be moving now; Mr. 
Smith will be glad to see the last of us.” 

Smith, seated on the ground, rubbed 
himself thoughtfully. 

“Qh, don’t think that,” he begged, 
settling his spectacles on his nose. His 
vague, benevolent smile _ returned. 
“ Now, if only old Turkey Gall was to 
turn up, we could make up a hand at 
Bridge.” 

Jeal scowled and his foot drew back. 
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“Silly’”’ Smith, still smiling, edged 
sitting out of range. 

“Good old soup and blankets,” he 
murmured. “The tenants are grate. 
ful, bless ’em.” 

Miss Gregory turned to Jeal. ‘‘ What 
you want, Jeal, is a holiday,” she said, 
“You ought to go back to Kent for a 
year. Do you no end of good. Your 
father’s getting old.” 

“Ts he, miss ?”’ Jeal squinted more 
than ever in his embarrassment. “I 
‘ope the Squire’s keeping ’is ’ealth, 
miss ?”’ 

“My brother? Yes, thanks. Now 
there’s just one thing more I want you 
to do for me, and then we’ll pack up 
and move.” 

“Yes, miss,” 
thing you like.” 

Miss Gregory smiled graciously, and 
beckoned to Lazaro. He came at top- 
speed, but manifestly anxious. 

“Lazaro,” said his mistress. “I’m 
not pleased with you. Now go with 
this gentleman and get a good beating 
while the Kaffirs break camp.” 

“Come on, Lazarus,” said Jeal 
genially. And Lazaro went. A beat- 
ing was bad—as it proved—but it was 
better than disobeying the man who 
squinted. 

“Silly”? Smith, benevolent and 
dreamy, bade Miss Gregory good-bye 
at the edge of the clearing. 

“Good luck,” he said, with his big 
pink face wavering above her. “ Won- 
derful how the old feudal spirit crops 
up isn’t it? Breed ’em carefully for 
three hundred years, give ’em tracts 
for their morals and pills for their 
digestion, and old Pirate Sm—— 
Jeal, I mean—a man like Jeal is the 
result. Pity, isn’t it? Good-bye.” 

He waved his hand to the scowling 
Jeal and stood smiling till the bush 
closed behind them. 


said Jeal. “ Any- 
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T had been snowing heavily on the 
moor. If anyone had been up 
in an aeroplane they would have 

seen a huge white tablecloth spread 
beneath them, clean from the wash 
but badly got up, for it was creased 
and wrinkled and studded with large 
lumps. However, no one was mad 
enough to be aeroplaning in such 
weather or on such a day, a day when 
even aviators come down to the com- 
mon level of their kind, and like to get 
their legs under a bit of solid mahogany, 
for it was the 25th of December. 

At first sight the wide, ample stretch 
of the moor seemed absolutely deserted, 
but a very careful inspection showed a 
slowly moving figure, white with the 
driving snow. Following his labouring 
steps, but hidden from his view, as he 
was hidden from theirs by an inter- 
vening hillock, came two other figures, 
with guns in their hands and hard 
words in their mouths for the convict 
who had got away that morning and 
spoilt their Christmas Day for them. 
But they were on his tracks now, and 
hadn’t a doubt they would soon be up 
with their gentleman. He hadn’t 
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either for that matter, for he was very 
tired, and the burden of snow he carried 
and which clogged every step, would 
have broken any other spirit but “‘ Red 
Patsie’s.” 

He was a tallish, slender young man, 
a gallant gentleman cracksman, still 
under thirty, with many hairbreadth 
escapes behind him, and, he hoped, 
many more in front ; whose red hair 
would have shown a strong disposition 
to curl under happier conditions, and 
whose pleasant face and humorous grey 
eyes belied his chosen profession. That 
the warders were on his track he knew, 
for he had been in their close company 
twice before that day, when his resem- 
blance to a snow-covered boulder alone 
saved him. But the snow that hid the 
broad arrows on his rough convict garb 
betrayed the print of his convict’s 
boots, and as he pushed wearily on to 
the twinkling lights on the outskirts 
of a moorland town, he was perfectly 
aware that his capture was only a 
matter of time. 

Gradually the cold was numbing his 
senses, and doing its level best to 
knock the fight out of him. His grey 
eyes were fixed with a dull longing on 
a light ahead—and in a half-conscious, 
aimless manner he blundered on to reach 
it, for in some curious way it seemed 
to spell safety. In any case, it might 
spell shelter and food ; and though fit 
and hard as perhaps only a healthy 
young convict can be, he was des- 
perately in need of both. Not that he 
was done, for, though a burglar, he was 
3ritish enough never to know when he 
was beaten, and that one twinkling 
light ahead lured him, stumblingly, 
on, and seemed to promise comfort and 
safety with a warm certainty that went 
straight to Red Patsie’s heart, for even 
Red Patsie’s stout heart had been 
swept by waves of desolation that day 
in his lonely struggle through the 
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snow in the heart of that merciless 
moor, 

Now, it happened that the par- 
ticular light which fascinated him 
came from a hanging lamp in a 
villa, where a Christmas party was 
progressing, not too smoothly. It was 
the family party of Mr. Coleman, the 
local wine merchant, and consisted of 
Papa, Mamma and Grandpapa Cole- 
man, two maiden aunts, six Coleman 
children, whose ages ranged from 
twelve to three, and two round-faced, 
spectacled Pritchard children, whose 
papa, the local doctor, was to follow 
later. The turkey and trimmings, the 
pudding and mincepies, and the dessert 
had been amply discussed ; to put it 
plainly, everybody had eaten too much, 
and as the elders were more inclined 
for passive than active enjoyment, 
they had persuaded the children to 
give a little impromptu concert, which, 
like many impromptu entertainments, 
can hardly be said to have gone off 
without a hitch. For instance, when 
Doris Pritchard asserted her right, as 
eldest, to sing the first song and annex 
the initial applause, the other per- 
formers, equally keen on showing off, 
opposed her, in the passage outside, 
with physical violence, and it was only 
by a method of pinching peculiarly 
her own, that she forced her way 
through the crowd and dashed on to 
the platform, flushed with triumph. 
But the excitement and the hush of 
her audience in front of her had the 
effect of completely wiping the words 
of her song from her brain, and after an 
exhibition of mental torture, almost as 
painful to the audience as to herself, 
she was led off in floods of tears. This 
preliminary fiasco was followed by 
Jacky Coleman in his “ Conjuring 
Extraordinary ” turn, but being natur- 
ally nervous, he knocked over the 
drawing-room screen, which was veiling 
his preparations, and in his efforts to 
keep it right end up, put his foot 
through it, to his mother’s ill-suppressed 
annoyance. The third item of the 
programme brought the concert to an 
untimely end, when little Harold, 
otherwise called ‘“‘ Grandpa’s Boy,’ 
gave an athletic exhibition with minia- 
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ture Indian clubs, Though undeniably 
expert for his age, in the excitement of 
the moment he let one of the clubs 
slip from his grasp, and with a wide, 
open mouth of horror, watched it hurtle 
through the air, strike Aunt Marion 
on the arm she had shot up to shield 
her face, and fetch grandpa a crack on 
the chest. 

However, the fact that it was Christ- 
mas Day supplied a salve for injuries, 
both physical and mental. But the 
concert was abandoned, and a round 
game was initiated in its place. At 
this point in the programme there was 
an evident air of expectancy among 
the elders, including Milly Coleman, 
aged thirteen, who was the only child 
old enough to share the secret that 
Dr. Pritchard was expected to make 
his appearance as Santa Claus, with a 
sack of presents on his back. 

“He said he would be here by four 
o’clock,” said Papa Coleman. 

“This awful weather must have 
delayed him,” said mamma. 

“Run down and watch for him, 
Milly. He’s sure to be here in a 
minute,” said papa, ‘and don’t let 
the children hear his voice or that will 
give it away.” 

Milly ran downstairs, full of excited 
importance, and flattened her little 
snub nose against the dining-room 
window. It was snowing very fast, 
but through the falling flakes and the 
dimness of early evening she could see 
a snow-covered figure approaching the 
gate, and with a little squeak of 
delight, she softly opened the front 
door and ran down the path to meet It. 

Thus it happened that when “ Red 
Patsie ”’ at last reached the beckoning 
light—the star of his flagging hopes— 
he found his arm seized by two little 
hands, as a pretty little brown-eyed gitl 
with dark curls dragged him to the open 
door, saying with repressed glee : ; 

‘Make haste and come in! Dont 
speak, or the children will hear your 
voice. We’re waiting for you to be 
Santa Claus. The things are in daddy's 
and mummie’s room, and daddy said I 
was to give you a drink first of all. 
can mix it really—I know how daddy 
likes his.”’ 
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Red Patsie accepted what the gods 
brought him, and followed her into the 
dark hall—for the gas had not yet been 
lighted—and was piloted into a large 
bedroom on the ground floor, lit by a 
cheery fire. 
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to instructions, shut the door, drank 
the whisky and ate the cake in a 
marvellously short time. Then he 
turned his attention to the things on 
the bed, and found a white-bearded 
mask, and a scarlet cloak and hood. 
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“Santa Claus caught a playful maiden aunt round the waist.” 


“The mask is on the bed, and the 
cloak and hood and sack on the chair,”’ 
said Milly, “and there’s the drink.” 

Daddy evidently liked it strong, 
fortunately for “Red Patsie,” who 
took it and the cake -dish from her other 


hand, and speaking no word, according 


There was a risk, but there was also a 
chance, and as the two combined made 
up Red Patsie’s career, when Milly 
came back from the drawing-room, 
where she had taken the whispered 
news of the arrival, she saw before her 
an ideal Santa Claus—his red robe 
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flicked with cotton-wool snow, the 
ample hood falling over the masked 
white-bearded face ; and clapping her 
hands with rapture, skipped all the 
way in front of him to the drawing- 
room. 

The gas had been turned rather low, 
but the precaution was unnecessary, 
for the children accepted without sus- 
picion the bona fides of the beloved, 
familiar, red-cloaked, figure that came 
slowly through the, door bending almost 
double beneath the sack across his 
shoulder. 

They stared with wide-open eyes, 
amazed and silent, and only clapped 
their little hands when prompted to do 
so by their elders. 

“Why, here’s Father Christmas come 
to see us!” cried Papa Coleman in 
histrionic amazement. 

“How good of him not to forget 
us!” exclaimed mamma, taking up 
her cue. 

“Good evening to you all,’”’ remarked 
Santa Claus in a very gruff yet kindly 
voice. “ Very glad to be here among 
you again. But I'll cut my speech 
short, as this sack is no light weight, 
and I’m rather anxious to get rid of its 
contents.”’ 

He paused amid great applause, led 
by the maiden aunts, and swinging the 
sack from his shoulder, untied the 
scarlet ribbon round the top. 

Never, agreed the maiden aunts and 
Mrs. Coleman, in whispers, had dear 
Dr. Pritchard been so delightfully 
entertaining. He had a jokelet for 
every child as he distributed the toys 
under Milly’s superintendence, and 
made them all die with laughing at his 
gruff repartees with Mr. Coleman, who 
tried to chaff him and found himself 
nowhere in the game. Nor did Santa 
Claus confine his attention to the 
children only. He solemnly presented 
Grandpa Coleman with a sugar-stick 
“to stir his toddy with,” caught a 
playful maiden aunt round the waist 
when she crept up behind to pilfer from 
his sack, sternly demanding to know 
where the mistletoe was kept, and only 


releasing his laughing, _ shrieking, 
blushing captive on the onslaught 


of her sister, who, determining not to 
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be out of it, got a blissful squeeze for 
herself. 

Dr. Pritchard was a widower, as 
everybody knew, but never before that 
evening had the maiden aunts realised 
what an eligible and attractive widower 
he could be. Then, while he was gal- 
lantly pinning a glittering Christmas 
tree ornament in Mrs. Coleman’s coif- 
fure, there came a thunderous knock 
at the front door. The maiden aunts 
gave little shrieks, so did the children ; 
Grandpa Coleman, who had _ been 
dozing, wanted to know if it was time 
to get up, and Papa Coleman, as he 
went down to open the door, wondered 
who the deuce it was. Of all the party 
Santa Claus alone showed no emotion, 
but went on carefully arranging Mrs. 
Coleman’s coiffure ornament as if it 
was the only thing in the world that 
interested him. 

Then came sounds of the door 
opening dnd strange men’s voices in 
the hall, and Mr. Coleman’s rejoinders, 
audible in the drawing-room. 

“Search the house for an escaped 
convict ? Certainly; though it’s waste 
of time. We haven’t got him here. 
Take you round with pleasure. No 
trouble—anything to assist the law.” 

They could hear heavy steps going 
from room to room, but the children 
were far too engrossed with Santa 
Claus and his calmly continued comi- 
calities to care for outside happenings, 
and all turned in amazement as the 
drawing-room door was flung open 
and Mr. Coleman appeared, accom- 
panied by two stern prison warders, 
with melting snow on their coats and 
guns in their hands. 

“Come in, come in!” said Papa 
Coleman, in his genial way. “ Quite 
a family party as you see, including 
my wife, father, sisters, and children— 
but no convict among them. Ha, 
ha!” Then he added in a low voice, 
‘Father Christmas there, is our friend 
Dr. Pritchard from the town ; but, of 
course, the children don’t know that, 
and we don’t want them to.” 

The warders laughed and nodded. 

“All right, sir,” said the first one; 
“our man’s not here. Sorry to be so 
much trouble, but the tracks seemed 
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“Then as the moving train cut short the old lady's quavering blessings, he raised his hat.” 


to stop at yor gate, though they got 
a bit mixed with others just about 
there. We must be getting on, sir ; 
he’s somewhere not far ahead.” 

“Well, you must have a drink 
first,” said Mr. Coleman ; “‘ you certainly 
need some compensation for an uncom- 
fortable Christmas Day.” As if struck 
by the soundness of this suggestion 
Santa Claus approached, and diving his 
red-sleeved arm into the sack, solemnly 
presented the first warder with a Teddy 
bear and the second with a golliwog. 

The children shrieked with merri- 
ment, and the warders laughed 
heartily, and not to be outdone, the 
first remarked : 

“Much obliged to your Royal High- 
hess, or whatever you call yourself. 
My mate and me will keep your kind 
presents as mementoes all our lives 
long.” And, as a matter of fact, with 


a view to what came out subsequently, 
they did. 


The front door closed again, but the 
sack was empty, and Papa Coleman, 
returning, sidled up to Santa Claus 
and said in an undertone: 

“We're going to take the children 
in to tea now; you go and get rid of 
these togs, there’s a good chap, and 
join us in the dining-room. Don’t be 
too quick, or they may suspect some- 
thing.” 

The scarlet-hooded figure nodded 
acquiescence, and making a final bow, 
departed amid the reluctant good- 
byes from all, and shrill entreaties to 
come again next year. 

Once more in the seclusion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman’s bedroom, “ Red 
Patsie ”’ locked the door behind him, 
and his brain and hands worked 
rapidly. It was now or never, and he 
knew it, for the next thing to be done 
was to find a new disguise, and to 
intercept Dr. Pritchard, whose im 
minent arrival would give him away. 
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Rummaging in the wardrobe, he 
annexed a long skirt of Mrs. Cole- 
man’s, a mantle, and a_ bonnet 
with a heavy veil, which he quickly 


substituted for his Santa Claus 
disguise. His slender hands _ flew 
about the fastenings like lightning, 


and quick eyes were here, there, and 
everywhere for aids to his toilet. In 
ten minutes the disguise was complete, 
and included a pair of Papa Coleman’s 
woollen gloves and a lady’s handbag 
containing money. He glanced into 
the mirror, and the satisfaction at his 
appearance showed in his humorous 
grey eyes before he pulled the veil 
down in front of them. Then he 
silently unlocked the door, and as 
silently he opened the window, leaped 
lightly out to the snowy bed just under- 
neath, closed the window after him, 
and disappeared into the night. 

The snow was no longer falling, the 
sky had cleared, and the moon shone 
so brilliantly that her beams, reflected 
on the white world, made the road 
almost as light as day. The change in 
the weather was particularly welcome 
to Dr. Pritchard, whose relationship to 
his two little daughters at the party 
could be recognised with one glance at 
his round, spectacled face. He had 
had a long day’s work, but he hurried 
on through the snow to the Coleman’s 
house, spurred by the knowledge that 
he knew he was late, and his friends, 
big and little, would be impatiently 
waiting for him. 

As his round glasses indicated, Dr. 
Pritchard was short-sighted, and he 
peered curiously at the black figure 
of an elderly lady who stood aimlessly 
in the road before him, just where he 
turned into the bend that led up to the 
Coleman’s door. Her features were 
indistinguishable, because, naturally 
enough, she wore a thick veil as a 
protection from the weather, but there 
was something about the shaking 
woollen gloved hands that was eloquent 
of appeal. 

“Oh, sir,” said a crying, quavering 
voice, ‘‘ can you tell me the way to the 
railway station ?” 

“Madam,” said Dr. Pritchard, who, 
though a good soul, had a ‘sidey’ 
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sententious manner with strangers, “ it 
is no easy matter. There are many 
turnings. However, the best you can 
do is to take the first to the right, the 
third to the left, and ask again at the 
bottom of the hill. Do you wish to 
catch the 5.40 ?” 

The elderly lady bowed her head. 

“ Then. madam, it will take you all 
your time.” 

“T know it will!’ the old woman 
wailed, “and I must do it. My son 
is il, and I’ve walked across the moor 
to catch the 5.40 to get to him to-night. 
There’s a convict loose, too, and I’ve 


been scared out of my. senses for. fear 
I should come across him,” oye 
“Dear, dear,” said the Doctor, 


“very trying for you, I’m sure. Haws 
ever, there’s just a chance. you may 
catch your train if you hurry.” 

“Oh, if I only knew the way!” she 
lamented; “but my old head is 
muddled with all I’ve gone through, 
and I’ve forgotten even now if you 
said turn to the right first or the left.” 

The doctor cogitated. He thought 
of the party waiting for him, and was 
naturally impatient to partake of the 
warmth and gaiety indoors, and play 
the part and crack the jokes he had 
been rehearsing all day. But still—he 
looked at the bowed old figure, and 
his good heart smote him. 

‘“Madam,” he said uneasily, “it’s 
certainly not fit for you to be out alone 
on such a night, and I would accom- 
pany you myself, but I have a pressing 
engagement.” 

“Oh, yes, I could not think of 
troubling you,” said the elderly lady ; 
but there was a pitiful break in her 
voice. 

The doctor walked away, and tried 
to harden his heart, but the Christmas 
spirit was abroad, and next minute the 
elderly lady heard him shuffling through 
the snow behind her. 

‘Here, madam, take my arm,” he 
said gallantly. ‘‘ My engagement must 
wait; I really cannot have you go 
alone.” 

“A mother’s blessings on you, and 
a son’s!” replied the quaverer, with 
great emotion; and with the white 
woollen hand tucked in the doctor's 
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arm, the two went off at quite a 
jaunty pace stationwards. 

Nearly everybody was indoors, but 
the few that were afoot turned to look 
after the doctor and wonder who he 
had got in tow. The pair seemed to 
be getting on excellently well together, 
the doctor’s polite praise at the old 
lady’s plucky pace evidently making 
her garrulous with gratification. 

Just before they entered the station 
yard they almost ran into a warder, 
who was scrutinising everybody who 
passed. 

“Not got him yet?” said the 
doctor, pausing for a moment. 

“No, sir,” replied the warder ; “ but 
we shall have him in an hour or two 
at most, unless he lies perished of cold 
up yonder.” 

“Pore thing!’ quavered the old 
lady. ‘‘ What a fate!” And as she 
spoke a whistle sounded. 

“Good gracious, madam,” cried the 
doctor, ‘‘ that’s your train! Can you 
run? We shall never catch it if you 
can’t.” 

But it seemed she could, or anyhow 
scuttle, and the warder obligingly blew 
his whistle continuously to attract the 
attention of the guard to the would-be 
passengers. 

Half-dragged, half-supported by her 
anxious companion to a second-class 
compartment, the old lady staggered 
along, game but panting. 

“No hurry, sity’ said the guard ; 
“ we’re a minute before our time.” 

“Oh,” gasped the doctor, “ then in 
that case And without waiting 
to finish he darted into the booking- 
office, and not only presented his com- 
panion with her ticket, but absolutely 
refused to be paid for it. Then, as the 
moving train cut short the old lady’s 
quavering blessings, he raised his hat 
and walked out of the station, con- 
sclous of having done a kind action on 
Christmas Day. 

As if in reward for his benevolence 
a friendly farmer, driving out to the 
moor, gave him a lift to the Coleman’s 
house, where to his surprise and dis- 
appointment, however, he was hardly 
greeted with the enthusiasm he ex- 
pected. 
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“But why did you run away like 
that ?”’ demanded Mamma Coleman. 
‘““ You were to come in to tea as soon 
as you took your Santa Claus things 
off, and we waited and waited for you, 
and then when we went to see you’d 
gone away again.” 

“Gone away again?” echoed the 
doctor. “I’ve never been uere yet. 
This is my first appearance here to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Coleman looked amazed, but 
her husband took the doctor gently by 
the shoulder. 

“The cold and the excitement of 
the show—and thundering good Santa 
Claus you made, old chap—have been 
a bit too much for you. Have a drink 
of hot whisky; that will bring you 
round.” 

“Nonsense! What are you talking 
about!” rasped out the doctor, tho- 
roughly annoyed. “I’m all right. 
Where are the kids, and where are 
Father Christmas’s clothes ? ” 

“Tt’s all over; you did it an 
hour ago!” ejaculated a maiden 
aunt, “really you did. We all saw 
you.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” replied the 
doctor. ‘ I’ve just come here from the 
station after seeing a poor old body off 
to see her sick son. If somebody has 
been here and played my part, then 
you’ve been imposed upon, that’s all, 
Coleman ; and as far as I can see it 
wasn’t a very difficult task.” 

Mr. Coleman was nonplussed. 

‘“‘ Milly went to let him in,” he said, 
half to himself, “ but it was half-dark. 
Then the warders came after the con- 
vict. I suppose there’s no likelihood 
of it being the convict who took your 
place.” 

“Every likelihood!” exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘‘ Well, you have been done, 
all of you; and if only I hadn’t seen 
the old lady to the station I could 
have put you on the right scent half 
an hour ago.” 

When the warders were called in 
again, and it was generally admitted 
that they had all been bested by the 
convict, Dr. Pritchard had a hearty 
laugh at their expense, but when the 
discovery of Mrs. Coleman’s missing 
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bag and clothing revealed the iden- 
tity of his elderly lady friend, then 
they had the laugh of the doctor. 
But that discovery was delayed by 
Christmas festivities till two days 
later, when “ Red Patsie”’ had got 
clear away. 

And that was the end of him as far 
as the Coleman family was concerned, 
except that the following Christmas a 
parcel arrived from New York con- 
taining a magnificent doll for Milly 
and a handbag with a hundred dollar 
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note inside it for her mother, ‘‘ From 
Santa Claus.” 

“No, no!” expostulated Papa Cole- 
man, when his wife suggested the con- 
vict might have sent it. “ Is it likely, 
now, he’d take such a risk ?”’ which 
showed how little he knew of “ Red 
Patsie’s’” methods. However, he 
allowed his wife to persuade him that 
it would be best to keep the matter 
to themselves, in case, as sometimes 
happened, she was right and he was 
wrong. 


FAIRIES IN THE WINTER. 


NAIRIES in the winter never can be found, 


Fairy rings are covered up with snow. 


Flowers in field and garden are sleeping underground ; 
Where do the little fairies go ? 
Snow would make them shiver and rain would drench them through, 


Bitter winds would tear their shiny wings. 


Fairies in the winter—whatever can they do ? 


When only the robin redbreast sings. 


Fairies in the winter never can be found, 


Listen at the winding rabbit holes ! 


You may hear them scampering, laughing underground, 


Playing with the rabbits and the moles. 


Patting all the snowdrop bulbs, coaxing them to grow, 


Telling them to hurry up the spring. 


Racing with the shrew-mice in passages below, 


Turning knotted grass-roots to a swing. 


Fairies in the winter never care a bit ! 


They laugh at the pattering of rain; 
But when the great horse-chestnut has all its candles lit 


Then is their time to come again— 
Till its hundred candles open red and white 


Never one above the ground will stir, 


Playing all the daytime and sleeping all the night 


Cuddled in the bunny-rabbits’ fur. 





J. H. MAcNaIR. 



























O one,would expect to have an 
N adventure, staying with a 
blighter like Harold, but I 

liked his brother. They called him 
Evelyn, just as if he’d been a girl, and 
he didn’t seem to mind. I shouldn’t 
have cared for it if it had been me, but 
I daresay he’d got used to it in his 
long life. He must have been at least 
twenty-six, and it was awfully decent 
of him to ask me. Harold’s not much 
catch, but I couldn’t go home for the 
Christmas holidays because the girls 
had the measles; and we had some 
ripping skating, and Penelope Marigold 
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fell in the Beach Pond. Harry Pen- 
dragon pulled her out and carried her 
all dripping up to Evelyn’s mother’s, 
and when she got dry she was no end of 
a sport to have staying in the same 
house. It seems that she and Evelyn 
had been pals when they were kids, 
but Evelyn had been abroad all the 
time she had been growing up, and had 
forgotten her. She’s a fair knock-out 
to look at, with the sort of eyes that 
always seem wicked, and yet kind too, 
and brown hair and lots of white fur 
with black specks in it. 

Mrs. Sandys made her stay three days 
with us, although her own house was 
only two miles off, and Harold and I 
were sent over two or three times a day 
to ask her mother for odds and ends 
she must have at once ; but her mother 
put her foot down at last, and Evelyn 
took her home. 

When he came back Harold and I 
both saw that he’d fairly got it in the 
neck. I never saw a chap look so 
fearfully up against it as he did. His 
face was dead white, and he said he 
must go back to London at once ; and 
I was sick about it because he’d been 
awfully decent to me, and it was rotten 
luck being left to his young brother. 
Harold and I sat on the edge of the bed 
and watched him pack, and Harold 
behaved in an even more putrid way 


45 
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than usual. He would keep asking 
questions, when you could see with 


half an eye that all the poor chap 
wanted was to be left alone. 

“What are you going back to Lon- 
don for, Evelyn ?”’ he drawled out. 


‘Because the King’s sent for me to 


blow up the House of Commons! ”’ 

You can’t wonder at his grousing a 
bit, with a blighter like Harold. 

“Why aren’t you waiting till next 
week, like you said you would ? ” 

I felt that something must be done. 


“See here, young ’un,” said I 
meaningly. “You're looking for 
trouble, you are! Shut up, can’t 
you?” He let fly a pillow, but I 


dodged it, and it wiped a new bottle of 
brilliantine off the dressing-table, and 
Harold went for me, and I got him down 
and rubbed his face in it. I was quite 
careful to do it where there were no bits 
of glass, but after that Evelyn seemed 
to get a notion that we were in his way, 
and we found ourselves sitting down 
looking at each other on the landing 
outside his door. He went off by the 
6.17, and Mrs. Sandys was rather sad 
and very puzzled, and that ass Harold 
hadn’t a glimmer of the truth, and I was 
the only person who knew that it was 
because Penelope Marigold had given 
him the royal order of the push. I 
knew those eyes of hers meant trouble. 

““She’s made a pretty average mess 
of everything,” said I disgustedly. 

We went to a party at her house that 
night, and I made up my mind to have 
a good wipe at her if I got a ghost of a 
chance, and pay her out. 


Harry Pendragon was there. He’s a 
fine hefty-looking chap, and both 
Harold and I say we’d rather be like 


him when we’re grown up than anyone 
else we know. He’s got such manly 
ideas. He believes in tackling things 
fairly if you want anything, especially 
girls. He says women like a man to 
be masterful. He thinks a man should 
be bluff. He says women are ‘more 
primitive than men, and like to be 
bullied. I shouldn’t wonder if he’s 
right. I shall try it on at home next 
holidays. Evelyn’s all right, of course, 
but he’s so thin and quiet, and he treats 
Penelope as if she were a Grand Duchess, 
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which is a mistake. Of course, Evelyn 
is a sportsman too—he must be, 
because he’s got his Blue, and his North 
cap, and he batted for his county three 
years ago—but it doesn’t stick out all 
over him, as it does with Harry. What’s 
the good of being a sportsman if you 
don’t look it ? And he’s not got sucha 
hearty way with the girls. He’s a bit 
humble, and inclined to let ’em walk 
over him, and it doesn’t do. 

Penelope had a pink, frothy sort of 
dress on, and her cheeks were pink too, 
and she was holding a huge pink fan 
made to look like a rose ; and when she 
saw us she ran across the hall and 
kissed Harold under the mistletoe 
without waiting to ask him if he’d like 
it. I don’t think he did much. He 
always was a blithering idiot. 

She and Harry were the only grown- 
ups there that evening, and he was 
helping her all the time to look after us. 

““She seems to like Pendragon,” I 
told Harold when we happened to meet 
each other in the supper-room. (It was 
his seventh, and I’d only been in five 
times. Greedy swine !) 

‘I think she’s running away from 
him all the time,” said Harold, with his 
mouth full. I despised him too much 
to contradict him, and so I just cleared 
out and left him at it. 

At first I thought I’d punish Penelope 
for the way she’d smashed poor old 
Evelyn up, by not asking her to dance 
with me ; but after a bit I got so sick of 
stodgy girls, and she looked so pink and 
jolly, that I thought better of it. It 
wasn’t my little lot anyhow. She could 
dance, and no error. It was like float- 
ing round with a feather or a snowflake, 
and your head seemed up in the air, and 
blessed if you knew where your feet 
were! We sat out on the stairs after- 
wards, and she let me look at her new 
fan. . She said it was an etrenne, but it 
looked more like a rose to me than any- 
thing else. I began to pull the fluffy 
middle petals to one side to see how it 
was made, and when I did that I saw a 
silly little note sticking in the middle. 
She made a dive for it when she saw it, 
and when she’d read it she went all 
white and shivery, and huddled herself 
up against the banisters, and covered 

















her face with her hands. The fan 
rolled down to the bottom of the stairs, 
and I cut after it. At first I thought 
she was crying, and nearly did a move 
on the strength of it ; but she heard me 
wriggling, and looked up and said: “ I 
want you to do something for me, Dan.” 

I don’t know what it is that makes 
you always want to do what she asks 
you, whether it’s right or wrong, but I 
sat down again and said, “ What ?”’ 

“To-morrow night,” she whispered, 
looking round in a frightened sort of 
way, “ I am going to the Silvers’ dance. 
Aunt Helen’s going to chaperon me, 
but she’s to meet me there, and I 
shall have to go alone. I don’t mind 
the going, but it’s horribly lonely 
coming back at night. Will you come 
in the Antelope cab and drive back 
with me ? I don’t want Harold. He’s 
too young, and I am not sure that I can 
trust him. You must come alone.” 

I liked her for understanding Harold 
so well. 

“Tt’s a secret,’ she went on. “I 
don’t want anyone else to know, but 
when the time comes for me to go home 
to-morrow night I want to find you 
waiting for me in the cab. Do you 
see ?”” 

The smile she gave me then showed 
pretty plainly what poor old Eveiyn 
had had to bear. She got hold of my 
hand too, and held it up against her 
soft, warm cheek, and said, in rather a 
ripping sort of voice : 

“It’s a great thing, Dan, when 
people know that they can trust you.” 

“Til come,” said I. “ And if young 
Harold tries to stop me he shall find 
trouble.”’ 

The next day I felt rather more 
worried about it all, partly because I 
couldn’t understand it, and partly 
because of the snow, and partly because 
I didn’t see how I was going to explain 
to Mrs. Sandys and Harold why I 
wanted to get up and go out in the 
middle of the night. I soon saw that 
the best thing was to do it without 
letting on to anybody. And then I 
thought of something which would 
make the thing more sporting. 

It’s perfectly rotten to have to keep 
yourself awake for two hours after 
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you've gone to bed, especially if you 
have been to a dance the night before, 
and are just as sleepy as you can stick. 
It’s rotten, too, to get out of a warm 
bed with that young blighter Harold 
snoring like any old tree-frog; and 
when I opened the bedroom door the 
first thing I did was to fall over his 
boots, which were a much larger size 
than you could have believed possible, 
but he didn’t wake. I crept downstairs 
like any old rat, but I simply daren’t 
try the front door, so I pulled open the 
baize one which shuts out the kitchen 
smells, and found a tradesman’s en- 
trance with a quiet sort of bolt. It was 
a mile and a half to the Antelope and 
snowing hard, and I had to run nearly 
all the way, and only just got there in 
time. The driver was half asleep and 
not at all pleased to see me, but he knew 
that I was staying with the Sandys and 
stopped grousing after a bit. 

“See here, George,” said I kindly, 
“Til go over to the Silvers’ and meet 
Miss Marigold. The horse is as safe as 
any old moke. You go back to bed, 
George, and I’ll drive it. I know 
you're tired.” 

George said he’d see me in ’Ades first, 
and blew on his fingers. 

“Tl give you five bob,” said I, 
showing it him. 

I’d never driven a hansom, and I was 
getting rather keen about it, and of 
course he gave in in the end because I 
was staying with the Sandys, and he 
knew I could drive, and the Antelope 
can’t afford to offend the Hall. I 
climbed up behind, and started the 
animal, and as soon as I’d got well out 
of George’s hearing I made it fairly 
biff along. I surprised that ancient 
bird, I can tell you, and I got to the 
Silvers’ house half an hour too soon. I 
scrambled down and put the rug over 
the horse and jumped up and down a 
bit to warm myself. I’d got an old hat 
jammed over my eyes, but in spite of 
that when Harry Pendragon came 
down the steps he knew me directly 

“ Hallo! young ’un!” 

“ Hallo!” I said, before I remem- 
bered that I was disguised. 

“What are you doing here?” He 
looked at the hansom. 
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“Yes,” said I ; ‘‘ I drove it here, and 
I’m going to drive it back—for a joke.”’ 

““Oh—you are, are you? You'll 
get pneumonia or something pretty 
with your little joke if you don’t take 
care. Come in and warm.” 

~ Loant,” said. “It’sasecret. I 
can’t help you finding me out, but 
you'll not give me away, will you ?” 

“What do you take me for?” He 
laughed in his jolly, hearty way. 
“* There’s hot beef tea going in the hall. 
Will you have some if I bring it out ?” 

“Not half!” said I. I was jolly 
glad of it. 

“‘ Look here,” he said, ‘‘ you take my 
bicycle and cut off home.” 

“Sorry.” I shook my head 
looked at the cab. He laughed. 

“T’ll drive Miss Marigold home,” he 
said kindly. ‘‘ You leave it to me.” 

I felt rottenly undecided. I was as 
cold as blazes, but I couldn’t help 
remembering that blighted promise I’d 
made to her. I’d promised to drive 
home with her and not tell anyone. It 
wasn’t my fault that Pendragon had 
discovered the truth, but it would be a 
mean trick to desert her as well. 

“You're shivering with cold,” he 
went on, “and she isn’t ready yet. 
It’s snowing more heavily every minute. 
I shall do just as well as you. She only 
wanted someone she knew. You take 
my tip and cut round for my bicycle. 
It’s in the motor shed 

He’s a persistent sort of chap, and 
before I knew where I was he’d biffed 
me off round to the back and left me 
pumping 1p his old back tyre ; but as 
soon as he’d gone I dropped the pump 
into the snow and stood still thinking 
it over, and the more I thought of it the 
more I didn’t like it, and I propped the 
machine up in the shed again and cut 
round to the front, and found myself 
fairly in the thick of it! The drive 
was full of motors and carriages now, 
and for a bit I couldn’t find that 
blighted hansom at all ; but when I did 
there was Pendragon up on the box 
muffled up to the eyes, and Penelope 
was standing on the steps in a fur cloak 
saying good-night to young Silver. If 
the snow got much deeper he was going 
to have the sledge out, he said. It was 


and 


” 
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pitch dark and the air was full of it. A 
footman was yelling out for Miss 
Marigold’s carriage, and Harry drew up 
to the steps. There were crowds of 
people waiting and all sorts of chaps 
jostling about trying to find their 
blighted barouches, so I biffed into the 
hansom and leant right back without 
anyone noticing me. Penelope was 
beside me before I knew where I was, 
and we moved off pretty quick because 
of an old motor pushing his nose into us 
behind. 

As soon as we’d got out of the drive 
Penelope felt for my hand and gave it a 
squeeze. 

“You dear!” she said. 
very dear!” 

What’s a chap to say when a girl 
talks like that ? I ask you. 

““T was desperate!” She shivered. 

“It’s jolly cold,” said I, for I was 
shivering too. 

“Oh, I’m not cold. 
cloak over your knees. Poor Dan! 
There’s yards of it!” She folded it 
over and tucked it in, and then leant 
back in her corner and kept perfectly 
still. 

I looked up, and saw tears rolling 
over her face. 

“T say,” said I, “I wish 
wouldn’t, old dear. What’s up ?” 

She gave my hand another little 
squeeze and just sniffed without answer- 
ing, and after a bit she stopped crying, 
and began rubbing the window with her 
hand. 

“You'll make your gloves dirty,” I 
said. ‘I’ve got none on. My hands 
can’t be worse than they are.” I 
rubbed hard, but it wasn’t much good. 
The snow had blurred the glass over 
outside, and it was very dark. I did 
see a signpost in the lamplight, but I 
couldn’t read it. It was the Swayle- 
more one, I expect. I wondered why 
we were going round that way. It was 
a bit longer, but perhaps Harry thought 
it easier for the ancient animal he was 
driving. 

“ Dan ’—Penelope turned round and 
tried to see my face—‘‘ what would you 
do if you’d made an awful mistake and 
couldn’t get out of it ?” 

I said I was making ’em all day long, 


“Oh, you 


Put my fur 


you 











“She swayed and nearly fell, but he was out like a shot and caught her in his arms.” 
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and had always got out of ’em somehow 
up to now. 

“What would you do if you’d once 
wanted something very badly, and, 
when you’d given up wanting it, the 
person held you and wouldn’t let you 
go?” 

“You're getting into a bit of a knot, 
aren’t you?” Isaid. Blest if I knew 
what she was driving at. 

“Yes. I wish I could tell you—but 
you're such a boy. Dan, he’ll drive me 
mad before he’s done with me. What 
can I do? I daren’t break my word, 
and he won’t let me do it honestly.” 

“If it was me,” said I at once, “ I’d 
precious soon bash his blighted head 
for him. What’s he done ?’ 

“He holds me to a silly promise that 
I made when I was seventeen, when I 
didn’t know, when I was just in love 
with love and thought—he holds me 
because he has my word of honour and 
my silly, ignorant letters, and because 

oh, it’s too miserable. I believe I 
am getting to hate him. How can I 
marry him now ?” 

“Oh, you’re talking about marry- 
ing ?”’ I saw what she was getting at 
now, though I might have guessed it. 

“° * Cant can } ?” 

““A promise is a promise,” I said 
thoughtlessly. ‘‘ There’s no getting over 
that, or J shouldn’t be here now.”’ 

“Dan!” 

“T mean,” J explained, “ that it 
wasn’t so jolly easy as you might think 
to arrange things. I say—where the 
dickens are we now? What are all 
these trees ?”’ You could hear them 


scraping the roof of the cab. “ This 
isn’t the Swaylemore Road. It’s not 


our road either.” 

Penelope pushed open the two little 
windows and tried to see. The snow 
was blowing in on us like mad, and the 
wind was icy. 

“T can’t see,” she said, peering out. 
“Are those trees? Yes, of course. 
It’s some kind of plantation each side. 
Why, Dan—where are we ?’ 

I didn’t know. 

“Ts he tipsy or anything ? Did you 
notice whether the driver was all right ? 
You can generally be sure of the men 
at the Antelope, can’t you ?”’ 
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said. 
know what to do about telling her that 


“VYe—es,”’ | I didn’t quite 
it was Pendragon. Why on earth was 
he taking us this way ? I felt sure he 
knew every inch of the place, and he’s 
such a good sportsman that you can’t 
help feeling safe with him. He’d got 
some good reason for going round, no 
doubt—but it was cold! Penelope 
would keep the windows open, and the 
snow came in like mad, and presently 
she pushed her hand up through the 
trap door and called out to know where 
we were. 

Harry didn’t answer, but perhaps he 
didn’t hear in that wind and the awful 
noise the trees made. 

“ Tt’ll be all right,” I said soothingly. 
‘We'd better shut out a bit of weather, 
hadn’t we ?”’ 

She let me shut up again, but kept 
on staring out and worrying ; and after 
a bit we went under a sort of bridge, 
and she grabbed my arm, and said: 


‘Dan, it’s the Northcliffe Road! That 
was the bridge over to the lakes. Don’t 


you know it ? Why, the man must be 
mad!” She tried to shout to him 
again, but she couldn’t make him hear. 
She pushed her fan out to attract his 
attention, but still he took no notice. 
I thought I heard him laugh, but I 
wasn’t quite sure ; and what did that 
mad girl do then but fling open both 
windows and doors and lean forward 
just as if she were going to jump 
out. ; 

I grabbed her and pulled her back. 
“Don’t worry,” I said. ‘“‘ I know we're 
all right. It can’t be the Northcliffe 
Road. He’s taken us round some by- 
lane because he thinks it’s a short cut. 
It must be all right because Pendragon’s 
driving us.” 

“What ! ”’ 

‘Harry Pendragon,” I said quickly. 
‘He would come. He wanted to make 
sure you got home all right—or perhaps 
it was a bet or something. I drove the 
cab here, and he made me give up my 
place on the box. I was glad because 
it was beastly cold, and, besides, I'd 
promised to come inside with you. He 
wanted me to go home on his bicycle. 
He thinks I did, too.” ; 

I laughed to think of the surprise he 














was going to have ; but she was as still 
as a stone, and when she spoke it was 
hardly like her own voice at all.” 

“ Harry is up there, driving us ?” 

“Ves,” said I. ‘‘So it must be all 
right.” 

She turned on me then like’a fury. 
“ And I thought I could trust you! I 
thought you were my friend. Good 
heavens! Where are we now ?” 

We had turned suddenly through 
some big gates, and Harry was whipping 
up the horse like billy-oh. Penelope 
sat like a stone, with the snow blowing 
in on her. She knew where she was 
now, I could see, but I’m blessed if I 
did. Once she half rose, as if she were 
going to try to jump again, but I held 
her dress. She’d have broken some- 
thing, as sure as houses, if she had. 

We stopped suddenly. I could see 
some wide steps and a great high door, 
and then Harry came round to us, 
laughing and pulling off his gloves. He 
didn’t look pleased either when he 
saw me. Penelope sat like a stone 
image. 

“T hope you aren’t cold,” he said. I 
could see he was trying to speak natu- 
rally, but he didn’t quite hit it off. 

“What is the meaning of this, 
Harry ?” she asked, in a frozen sort of 
voice, without moving. 

He laughed uneasily. 
yesterday to let me drive home with you 
and settle things once for all. You 
never give me a chance to talk to you 
now. You said ‘ No,’ so I just took a 
better way. I told Aunt Mary that 
you would be here for the night. We 
shall find her w aiting for us with a good 
fire, 1 hope. We shall be able to have 
our talk to-morrow morning. Henn is 
Waiting to take the cab back to the 
Antelope,. and a letter for your 
mother.” 

“T am going straight home now, 
said Penelope in the same icy way. 

“Do you understand ? Dan will drive 
me home. I can trust him.” 

I could see that her tone was making 
Pendragon furious, but he tried to speak 
quietly. 

Don’ t be angry with me, dear,” he 
said. “I was half mad _ to- night. I 
can't bear it, Penelope. There’s only 


“T asked you 
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snowy steps in satin slippers, 
as cool as a cucumber. 
have had a red carpet put down” 
and Penelope found herself kissed by 
the old lady, and she was obliged to say 
something civil, however frightened and 
angry she was really. 
noticed me. 


young ‘un, of 
coolly, but I just said, “ 
you slip up, then,” 
for the fire. 
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one way out of the worry. 
presently what it is. 
with Henn.” 

Penelope gripped my hand, and I 
knew that I should have to stick to her 
whatever happened. 

‘Harry,’ she said, in a queer, 
breathless sort of way, “ don’t bully me. 
Don’t try to frighten me. I must go 
home to-night, because of mother. 
Please let Dan get up on the box and 
drive me home at once. We shall catch 
our deaths of cold out so long on this 
awful night. Harry—how can you?” 
Her voice broke. 

“How can you?” said Harry, and 
then his face turned a sort of purplish 
red, and he jumped up in the front, 
took Penelope in his arms as if she’d 
been a baby, and was running up the 
steps with her before I guessed what he 
was up to. He was a hefty chap. I 
know what girls are to carry, however 
fairy-like they seem. 

I was out of that blighted hansom 


I’ll tell you 
Dan can go back 


like lightning, and biffed up after them 
four steps at a time, but he didn’t hear 
me in the soft snow. 
door 
enormous hall with a blazing fire, and 
put her down on the hearthrug with a 
laugh in front of a 
was sitting sleepily there with some 
dogs. 
can’t wonder. 


He pushed the 


open and carried her into an 


thin, oldish lady who 


She looked surprised, and you 
“Penelope couldn’t walk up those 
” he said, 
“We ought to 


After that they 


‘You'll want to go back in the cab, 
course,” said Harry 
That’s where 
and made a bee-line 


Penelope seemed too frozen to move, 


and Miss Pendragon kept hold of her 
hand, fussing her all the time, and said 
of course she had expected her, 
too delighted, and that Mr. 
stay too. 


and was 
Dan must 


But Penelope stood there in the 
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middle of the great big hall, and her fur 
cloak was thick with snow where it had 
blown in, and her hair was all rough 
and curling anyhow ; and first she looked 
at the glorious fire, with the great 
Christmas logs on it, and then she 
looked at Harry, who was smiling softly 
to himself as if he knew that he’d 
won his game, and then she looked at 
me. 

“Cold, Dan ?”’ she asked quietly. 

“No,” said I; but it was a lie, and 
she knew it. 

She held out her hand to Miss Pen- 
dragon. “I’m so sorry,” she said. 
‘“Tt’s allastupid mistake. Harry must 
have misunderstood me. My mother 
will be anxious. We mustn’t stay 
another moment. Come, Dan.” 

She didn’t look at Harry, and when 
she ran across the hall to the big door I 
was surprised to see that he didn’t try 
to stop her. I helped her open it, and 
then we stood at the top of the steps 
looking down into the blinding snowy 
darkness. 

We couldn’t see anything at all at 
first, but after a bit I looked at her 
scared face and said: “It’s gone! ” 

She clutched my arm and breathed 


queerly. 
“Yes,” said I. ‘“‘ The Antelope cab. 
It’s gone. I expect the old moke’s 


hopped it round to the stables.” 

“The Antelope stables.”” Pendragon 
had come up behind us. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “ But Henn was waiting to 
take the cab back, and he must have 
gone. He’ll stop at the Antelope till 
the morning, and then take the note to 
your mother. Do come in, dear—it’s 
all right. Your mother will under- 
stand.” 

Penelope looked out into the snowy 
horror of the night, and then she looked 
at him ; and she went back into the hall 
without another word. I suppose she 
knew she was beaten, but her face had 
changed in the strangest way. It was 
as pink as any old rose now, and her 
eyes were shining. She went up to the 
fire, and slipped off her fur cloak and 
knelt down on the big tiger skin rug with 
her hands stretched out to the blaze, 
and I could see the queerest smile 
coming to her eyes. She seemed sud- 
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denly tremendously pleased about some- 
thing. Girls are rum things. 

Suffering Anne! how it snowed 
that night! When I looked out of my 
window next morning the whole garden 
was buried. You could just see the 
tips of some clipped yews, and it was 
still snowing, and I can tell you the 
breakfast-room looked jolly warm when 
I got down. Penelope and Harry were 
standing looking out of the window, 
so I went in and started on some hot 
kidneys from a dish on the sideboard. 
It was eleven o’clock, and I wasn’t half 
ready for it either. They didn’t seem 
to notice me. 

“This settles it, Harry,” 
was saying. 

“Tt does rather.”” He was looking 
out of the window. “ We're regularly 
snowed up. The roads are quite im- 
passable. You can’t even get away by 
train because the line’s blocked. I’m 
afraid : 

“Harry! What about mother ?”’ 

He laughed and looked at her. “ I'll 
tell you what I told your mother. I 
told her the truth. I told her that we’d 
been engaged for three years. I told 
her that you were going to stay here 
with Aunt Mary until—’”’ he stopped, 
but Penelope was absolutely speechless 
—‘ until we are married, Penelope.” 
He finished. 

“ What !” 

I looked up, and saw that he had got 
hold of her hands then. 

“‘ Penelope—dear—you’re _ breaking 
my heart. I can’t go on like this. | 
had to be firm. I’ve got a special 
licence ready. We can be married at 
the church down there to-morrow— 
to-day even. I’ll have a path cut 
through the snow.” 

She dragged her hands away from 
him and went white. I was digging 
into the marmalade jar by then, and 
happened to notice her. 

“ Are you mad, Harry ? 
Now ? Why, I hate you!” 

I had a look to see how he took 
that. It was a fair old wipe, but 
he was smiling as if he didn’t believe 
her. 

“ You're angry with me because I’ve 
taken matters into my own hands. 


Penelope 





Marry you? 

















You’ve put me off too long, darling. 
You don’t know what you want.” 

She flung round then, and fairly made 
me jump. ‘“Don’t1? Don’t1? Ah, 
but I do know what I want! I know 
now. I think I knew before, but I—I 
wanted to keep my word—if—if I 
could. I meant to keep my word if it 
killed me. I was sorry for what I’d 
done then ; but now—oh, I’m not sorry 
for anything now! ” 

Harry went onsmiling. ‘ You ought 
to be sorry for the way you treat me,” 
he said. ‘‘Sometimes you will, and 
sometimes you won’t ; sometimes you 
do, and sometimes you don’t.” 

Penelope was in a rage. ‘‘ When I 
will,’ she said, ‘it’s because I have 
given my word. When I won’t, it’s 
because I don’t love you any longer. 
And Harry, listen! I never shall again, 
for I hate you.” 

Bothered if the chap minded what she 
said to him. I must say he seemed a 
bit above himself that morning. I 
always said those eyes of hers meant 
trouble, but J knew she meant what she 
said, and he thought she was only in a 
rage. He’s a ripping good sportsman, 
but it seems as if he’d still got a lot to 
learn about girls. I wasn’t going to 
warn him, for I was a bit narked with 
him myself by then. A chap feels a 
precious ass with a dirty collar and 
evening togs in the morning, and I was 
beginning to wonder what the Sandys 
would do. I could picture that ass 
Harold telling his mother the tale about 
my midnight adventures, fresh from 
his lurid young imagination, and I 
didn’t like it. 

Harry went off presently to give 
orders about his confounded excava- 
tions, and then Penelope came up to 
the fire and stretched out her hands to 
it, and I saw that her eyes were wet and 
her lips trembling, and that she looked 
as if she hadn’t slept. She seemed so 
poor and shrunk somehow, in a greyish 
woolly blouse of Miss Pendragon’s and 
a short skirt. I’ve never seen her in 
such rotten clothes before. It does 
make a difference. 

“Did you hear him, Dan? What 
can I do? I feel quite ill. I never 
slept at all. I don’t know what on 
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earth todo. Have you seen the snow ? 
It’s up to your waist now. I feel so 
nervous and shaky that I can’t think of 
anything. Dan, if you have slept, can’t 
you think of a plan? Couldn’t you get 
down to the village and send a telegram 
to mother ?”’ 

“Tl try,” said I doubtfully. “I 
want to send one to the Sandys, too.” 

I knew I was mad to try it, but she 
looked so miserable in those awful 
clothes, and the feeling that I was all 
she’d got to help her was so beastly 
that I made up my mind to have a shot 
at it. Suffering Anne! I sank up to 
my knees at every step, and deeper and 
deeper as I went on ; but then I thought 
of the wall. It goes all round the 
Pendragon Park, and there’s about half 
a mile of it to the lodge gates, and it 
slopes on the top in a perfectly putrid 
way, but it was the only chance. I 
was precious slow I can tell you, for 
there was eight feet of soft snow drifted 
up on one side of it, and about five the 
other, and I didn’t fancy a slide down 
into that. My boots slipped on the 
blighted tiles, and once I fell and hung 
on by my hands with the snow up to my 
shoulders, but I wriggled up again 
somehow, and in about an hour I got 
to the end of it and found there was a 
sort of narrow path in the middle of 
the road outside. I’ve never been in 
anything like the horrible soft white- 
ness of that day, with a heavy yellow 
sky, and snowflakes blinding you all the 
time. When I got to the village I 
found the post-office in the general shop, 
and a telegraph too. The woman said 
they'd heard that the snow-plough 
was coming. I gave in Penelope’s 
telegram to her mother : 

“ Driven to Pendragon by mistake 
and snowed up. Don’t be anxious. 
Will join you as soon as possible. 


*“* PENELOPE.” 


“No help coming out of that,” I 
thought. I wired to the Sandys: 
‘““Snowed up at Pendragon. Back 
as soon as roads clear. 
“DAN.” 


And then I sat down on the stool and 
steamed my squelching boots at the 
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stove, and tried to think out something 
while there was a chance. It was 
latish when I got back to Pendragon, 
and I found Penelope sitting by the 
drawing-room fire learning to knit. 
Miss Pendragon was teaching her, and 
they’d just had lunch. I couldn’t help 
wondering how Harry had explained 
things to his aunt. It must have been 
a precious rum tale, but I daresay she 
would swallow anything from him. 
Penelope was terribly quiet, but there 
was a look in her eyes that meant 
business, and as soon as we were alone 
she said : 

“We must get away to-night, Dan. 
I watched you on the wall. What you 
can do I can do.” 

She was a nice, modest girl—I don’t 
think. 

“T shan’t slip in my thin slippers, 
like your big boots. I don’t care how 
wet they are if only I can get away. 
Do you know what he’s done ?” 

Of course I didn’t know. 

“He’s actually arranged with a 
wretched little worm of a curate to 
marry us to-morrow morning at eight. 
Then, if you please, the snow-plough 
will come, and we’re to drive home and 
get my things, and go to Egypt on our 
honeymoon. It’s all beautifully settled. 
He’s got a theory that women like a 
display of manly strength. He thinks 
he’s only got to exert his will-power for 
any difficulty to vanish. Oh, I’ll show 
him!” 

“T believe you will!” said I; and 
then Harry came swanking in and 
asked where I’d been, and I said, 
“ Birds-nesting, ‘of course,’ and 
Penelope wouldn’t speak to him at all, 
but he didn’t seem to mind, and went 
cheerfully on in his blighted ignorance. 
When she went up to dress for dinner 


” 


she stopped outside her door and 
beckoned me. 
“Ten oclock; Dan. We'll — slip 


through the library windows, and 

“Not before twelve,” said I hastily. 
“It’s no good going before twelve. 
Harry’ll catch us. It'll be all right 
after midnight.” 

Something in my voice seemed to 
puzzle her. I shifted from one foot to 


the other, and then Miss Pendragon 
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hove-to in the offing, and I did a move, 
pretty slippy. 

After dinner we played bridge, but I 
could think of nothing but that blighted 
wall, and I trumped my partner’s trick 
twice, and revoked pretty often. 
Penelope had suddenly begun to be 
quite nice to Harry, and he thought his 
rotten old plan was working well, and 
smiled all over. She said good-night 
to him on the stairs with one of her 
wicked looks, and J knew why her eyes 
were dancing so, but he thought it was 
for him, poor devil. 

At a quarter to twelve we crept down 
into the library, through the windows on 
to the terrace, and, though she’d got her 
big fur coat on, the icy snow must have 
pierced her to the bone through those 
silly white slippers. It seemed to take 
hours to get to the wall, and the snow 
was terribly deep, but she never said a 
word, and just worried through it like 
the sport she is. I got up on the wall 
and pulled her up after me, and then 
we began. ‘“ Don’t catch on to me 
without letting me know,” I said, “ or 
we shall both biff down into that.” 

It was like a white, soft, horrible sea 
below us, and we knew it was deep 
enough to drown us. After a few 
minutes she told me to stop, and I’m 
blest if she didn’t take off her slippers 
and put them into her pockets, and 
begin again with only silk stockings on. 

‘““Tt’s the Louis heels,” she said. “I 
am afraid of slipping.” 

It was pretty average purgatory, | 
give you my word, but she never 
groused at anything—only, when we 
got to the end, and I jumped down, she 
slipped and I half-caught her, but I 
wasn’t heavy enough, and we bowled 
over together in about four feet of it. 
It was very dark, but I lit a match for 
her to put on her shoes, and then I saw 
that her feet were bleeding and _ her 
stockings all cut through. Yet she’d 
never said a word, and she started off 
there and then to walk home. 

‘No, you don’t,” said I to myself. 
“ This is where I come in with my little’ 
lot!” 

“Wait a jiff,’ said I, pulling her 
back. ‘‘ Perhaps something will come 
by to give us a lift.” 























“ At one o’clock in the morning ?” 
She laughed scornfully. 

“Ves,” said I, holding her firmly. 
“T bet you five bob something turns 


” 


up. 


She caught my arm then. “ Dan! 
What do you mean ?” 
“Listen!” I said triumphantly, 


hugging myself no end. 

“Tt’s only the New Year bells.” 
She shivered. ‘“‘ They’re ringing in the 
New Year. I heard them before. Oh! 
it shall be a very different year for me 
—I promise him that!” 

“Tt isn’t the church bells now,” said 
I quietly. “They finished ages ago. 
Listen again.” 

“Tt’s no good waiting for a fairy 
prince to come and rescue us in a golden 
chariot,”’ she said sharply. 

“ Think not ?”’ I asked coolly. 

“We're not living in fairyland! ” 
cried she. 

“You surprise me,” said I. She 
little knew. I’ve never heard more 
ripping music than those little tinkling 
bells, but I couldn’t for the life of me 
make out what they were doing on the 
old Antelope cab. 

We stood there in the middle of the 
road where the plough had been ; and 
suddenly whizzing round the corner 
came a sledge, a real Russian sledge 
that Mr. Silver had had made in 
St. Petersburg last year. I’d never 
seen it, but Penelope had, and the 
Silvers’ two black horses with red har- 
ness and bells were in the shafts. It 
stopped when it came up to us, and 
then Penelope saw who it was that had 
come to her rescue. I felt her start, 
but she couldn’t speak. She swayed 
and nearly fell, but he was out like a 
shot and caught her in his arms and 
looked at me. It was Evelyn, and he 
hadn’t half done it in style. 

“ Her feet are bleeding,” I said, with 
my usual presence of mind. ‘“‘ You'd 


better lift her in and bandage them if 
I’m going to 


you've got a clean wipe. 
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drive this sledge before I die, or I’ll eat 
my head. Fancy old Silver trusting 
you with it!” 

Evelyn looked from one to the other 
of us. I shouldn’t wonder if he was a 
bit surprised. He put Penelope in 
the corner of the sledge and I hauled 
myself up into the box seat out of the 
way. 

“T’m not going to ask any questions 
now,” I heard Evelyn say. “It was 
nearly two when Dan’s telegram came, 
and I hadn’t the remotest idea why he 
wanted me to be here to meet you at 
twelve with the Antelope cab, but I 
caught the three o’clock express and 
went straight to the Silvers to borrow 
the sledge. I remembered the Antelope 
cab. It seemed a poor sort of vehicle 
to bring to rescue a princess in distress. 
I’m glad I was in time. I hope you 
haven’t been waiting for me.” 

I heard her ask him if he forgave her, 
and she sounded as if she were crying ; 
but he only laughed softly, and I think 
he was kneeling then on the floor of the 
sledge bandaging her foot, and I didn’t 
want to start off till he had finished. 

“T sent you away because of a 
promise I’d made. She seemed bent 
on having it all out. “But I—will 
break the promise now if—if you want 
me to.’’ I shouldn’t wonder if he 
kissed her then, but I was too busy 
getting the reins off the end of the shaft 
to listen properly, and I’ve never had 
such a ripping drive in my life. My 
hat ! we did biff over that snow. 

“It knocks spots off the old moke 
from the Antelope: eh!—what?” I 
shouted over my shoulders at them ; 
but they didn’t answer me. Perhaps 
the sleigh bells drowned my voice— 
perhaps not. Anyhow I was jolly glad 
I'd thought of sending him that wire 
in the morning. He’s a decent chap, 
and Harry Pendragon had carried his 
masterfulness a bit too far. Perhaps 
Penelope doesn’t appreciate bluff after 
all. You never can tell with a girl. 





AT THE POLE; 


OR, 


A DREAM OF A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


A STORY IN THREE PICTURES. 


BY WILL OWEN. 














*Twas Christmas Eve on the Icefield, 
The Southern Pole in sight ; 

I pitched my tent, and in I went 

To sleep as best I might. 




















I dreamed of a Christmas dinner— 
A dinner that would suffice ! 

Of meats and sweets and other treats, 
But never—No, never an Ice! 
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I woke—all I had was a candle 

For breakfast and dinner and tea ; 

I couldn’t begin, for a bear who popped in 
Ate the candle and nearly ate me. 





TRUE-LOVE 


ONE 


RUE-LOVE had black hair and 
eyes that were dark and deep. 


Sweet-Heart had brown hair 
and eyes like stars. 

Now, True-Love had to watch a 
flock of sheep on the hill side, and he 
had a grey cloak to wear, and a reed- 
pipe to play on, and sweet were the 
songs he sang. 

Sweet-Heart had to milk the cows in 
the field, and to cross the hill side on 
her way. 

One day True-Love saw her. 
had on a blue gown and at her breast 
was a rose. . 

Then True-Love took his pipe from 
his belt, and sang. 

And Sweet-Heart stood still to hear. 

So he sang— 


She 


“ Fair, fair, fairis my love—” 


She drew near, for the song was new 
to her. 
“To whom do you sing, True-Love ?” 


AND 


SYLLABLE 


‘ 


SWEET-HEART. 


IDYLE. 


“To you, to you!” 

“And why ?” 

“ T know not why.” 

“ Will you sing once more ? 
“Yes, oh yes, Sweet-Heart !’ 
“The same song ?”’ 

“Yes, the same song each day!’ 
“ All your life ? ” 

“ All my life!” 

“ You will not tire of it ?”’ 

“Oh no, I shall not tire of it!” 
“But J shall,” said Sweet-Heart, 


” 


‘to-day I love it, for it is new and 


strange and sweet to me, but by-and- 


bye it will be old—so old. 


I shall not 


want it then— 


” 


“So good-bye, True-Love ! 


And with a laugh she went her 


way. 





True-Love had a tear in his eye. 
“ Ah, Sweet-Heart ! ’’ he said. 
“ But who cares ? — 
‘‘ The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
All maids are not so cold as you!” 


HELEN TAYLOR. 

















BY LYDIA BUSCH. 


ILLUSTRATED By HERBERT COLE, 






ROUD Princess sat day by day 
P Upon her throne of gold, 
And watched the hours drag away 
With tired eyes and cold. 
The perfumed courtiers bent and bowed 
Around her without cease, 
All lonely in that glittering crowd 
Her heart cried out for peace. 
Against her jewelled throne she leant, 
More pale than driven snow, 
And suitors came and suitors went, 
But Proud Princess said “‘ No!” 


“Proud Princess! I want a queen! ”’ 
Said a gallant prince one day, 

“ To rule my court with stately mien.” 
(She sighed and turned away.) 

“A thousand slaves for your delight 
Shall dance in every town.” 

(Her jewelled fingers, slim and white, 

Plucked at her silken gown.) 

Great wealth have I and gems untold, 

And men to come and go!” 

Her tired eyes grew hard and cold, 


And Proud Princess said ‘‘ No! 
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“Her jewelled fingers, slim and white, 
Plucked at her silken gown.” 






“Proud Princess ! my lands are wide,” 
Another suitor said, 

“And mine and yours lie side by side ; 
If you and I should wed, 

A noble kingdom would be ours, 
And you should rule alone.” 

(Her face, far fairer than the flowers, 
Seemed carved as though in stone.) 
“Your slave I’d be, Princess, most fair, 
Your shield ’gainst every foe.”’ 
The King, her father, tore his hair 
As Proud Princess said “‘ No!” 
























“ Proud Princess! I want—a wife! ”’ 
Said the suitor next who came— 
(As though a statue came to life, 
Her cheek leapt into flame)— 
“ A wife to move with footsteps light 
Through my castle in the South.”’ 
(Her tired eyes grew soft and bright 
A smile crept round her mouth.) 
A simple woman she must be 
My heart of hearts her home, 
My laughing children round her knee, 
Proud Princess ! will you come! ”’ 
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‘Then he clasped her to his heart of hearts, 
For Proud Princess said ‘Yes !'” 


Proud Princess stepped slowly down 
From her jewelled throne of gold, 

She heeded not her father’s frown 
Nor yet her henchmen bold— 

She held his eyes with a long, long look 
As he dropped on his bended knee, 

And his heart lay there as an open book 
For the Proud Princess to see. 

He leapt to his feet like an arrow darts , 
As she swayed in her silken dress 

Then he clasped her to his heart of hearts, 
For Proud Princess said “ Yes!” 
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MAGIC, 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


HE KING was displeased. As 

he rode through London from 

a stag hunt in Hainault Forest 

the people had stocd sullen in his way, 
and never a hat was raised nor a cheer. 
This was portentous villainy to a 
prince bred in the obsequious reverence 
of Spain. He had even heard a mur- 
mur about “English hounds for a 
Spanish fox’ which his intelligence 
judged to be murderous treason. He 
invoked a whole service of pious curses 
upon the surly wickedness of the 
English. There was no pleasing them. 
At Stratford he had passed the red, 
smoking ashes of thirteen heretics: 
the corpses of traitors dangled in rows 
across Mile End Waste: Temple Bar 
was jewelled by a score of heads : before 
the, gates of St. James’s Palace the 
laden gibbets creaked. What better 
evidence could a nation ask of wise and 
righteous government? Yet they 
grumbled and snarled and threatened 
as though it were no honour that he had 
come from Spain to do all this for them. 
In the palace, a shapeless woman, 
her wan face seamed with disease, sat 
huddled together and rocked herself 
and muttered prayers to a dreary, level 
thythm. The Queen was without the 
impulse of life. Hope was dead in her. 
All that she had desired, all that she 
had won, had turned to sorrow in the 
hour of possession. The husband for 
whom she had humbled herself to beg 
spared her not so much as a gentleman’s 


courtesy. The crown to which thou- 
sands had welcomed her now com- 
manded neither honour nor love. As 
soon as she was in her grave—and 
death hovered near—her people would 
turn again from Spain and the faith of 
Spain and her reign would be as nought. 
She had no child to maintain her work ; 
no child, though she had entreated 
heaven with burnt offerings of many 
heretics. Surely the powers of evil 
were granted power to prevail against 
her. She was cursed to be of none 
effect. 

So she tortured herself when King 
Philip strode in. He saw her all 
dishevelled and gave a contemptuous 
laugh: “ You do not deck out your 
beauty, madam.” She started up and 
stood before him, quivering, silent, her 
worn face all pain and fear. “ Your 
very look is a whine,” he cried im- 
patiently. 

She pressed her hand to her side. 
“What have I done to you that you 
must always hurt me so ?”’ she said. 

“You married me, madam!” He 
was so pleased with that that he 
repeated it and laughed. 

“You teach me my folly,” she 
muttered, and then looked up with a 
gleam in her eyes. “I brought you a 
dowry worth honour, if I am not.” 

“ Dowry! Dowry!” he spluttered, 
his big loose lip flapping. ‘“‘ Your 
England—an ant-heap of vile, impu- 
dent, naughty heretics! Madam, I 
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rode through your London to-day and 
I swear not one head was bowed 
before me.” 

She sighed drearily. “They mean 
nothing. But you hate them so.” 

“Nothing, madam, nothing?” He 
always echoed her words so that some- 
times her tortured nerves shuddered 
before he spoke. “If you please, they 
call after me ‘Spanish fox.’ Is that 
nothing, madam?” 

“Oh, be man enough to laugh at 
ribaldry.”’ 

He was a moment speechless for 
amazement. “Man?” he spluttered. 
“Tam not aman. I am the King of 
Spain. I protest I will have you 
remember it at least. And here in 
your own palace, madam, I find a 
filthy paper by my very bedside.” He 
read out with anguish in his voice : 

Goodman fox, away to your earth 

Or English hounds shall try your worth. 
And he stared at her, tapping the paper, 
his horror too great for words. 

“What can I do?” she said list- 
lessly. 

He swore with shrill vehemence, and 
then muttered something to the saints 
for pardon ‘‘ You can ask me what to 
do?” hecried. “ Is it to be borne that 
I should be thus outraged ? Madam, 
your paltering weakness will have me 
murdered. We must take sterner order 
with these villains. We must have 
mercy on none who dares breathe 
against me. We——’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘ When 
been mercy in England 
came ?”’ 

‘““Why should there be mercy while 
traitorous heretics dare breathe? I 
protest I fear the vengeance of God 
upon our weakness. We must purge 
the whole land with fire.” 

She trembled and sank down in her 
chair. “Oh, God!” she muttered, 
““more fire!’’ and writhed and wrung 
her hands. 

Philip stared at her as though she 
were mad. Before his loose lip could 
frame words, the door opened softly 
and softly the Cardinal Legate entered. 
He smiled the lifeless ecclesiastical 
smile and lifted his hand. “ Blessed 





there 
you 


has 
since 


and still to be blessed,” he murmured 
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and stood over Mary. His handsome 
face was tense with the mindless zeal 
of the devotee. 

“In good time, my lord,”’ she said. 
“The King chides me because I show 
mercy to any.” 

“Mercy to traitorous heretics!” 
Philip spluttered. 

The Legate made mouths, and with 
a queer soft vehemence began oratory. 
““Madam, be you assured, there is no 
kind of men so pernicious to the 
commonwealth as they be. Therefore 
there cannot be a work of greater 
cruelty than to nourish or favour any 
such. So it is plain that true mercy is 
to destroy them that the realm may be 
saved so as by fire.” 

“ Fire!’ she cried out and started 
up, her face livid and distorted. Her 
wild eyes stared a moment at the 
Legate’s bland surprise. She rushed 
stumbling from the room. 

The Legate with placid sympathy 
said something of her weak health. 
Philip cut him short brutally and 
poured out anew the tale of wrongs. 
Together they took order for a sterner 
persecution of the wicked heretics who 
would not believe in the divine majesty 
of Spain. 

Away at Woodstock Mary’s sister 
grasped eagerly at each shred of news 
about the persecution as though she 
could never hear enough of hangings 
and burnings. Chrysostom Bagpuize, 
a gentleman of no illusions, declared 
that the more there were the merrier 
was she, because she calculated that 
such murderous rule would make the 
people long for her in her sister’s place. 
But her warden, Bedingfield, who was 
not wise enough to be certain of every- 
thing, professed that he could make 
nothing of the wench; for, if she was 
always asking for horrors, when she 
heard of them she seemed to take them 
neither well nor ill. We have no right 
to suspect Elizabeth of tenderness that 
suffered because other folks were 
burnt: doubtless she saw that their 
agonies would serve her well ; and yet 
it is possible that she was ill at ease. 
For all her life she counted England 
something that was hers and that it 
should be harried for the pleasure of 
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Spain must needs annoy her econo- when a shout came through the mist 
mical mind. Then she saw a man and woman run- 























* He made a bow of strange, Oriental fashion to the wondering Elizabeth.” 


One autumn morning she was walking ning, though their breath came with 
on the Oxford road with Mrs. Ashley thuds and they reeled. Through the 
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mist behind was borne the sound of 
galloping horses. As the man drew 
near he gave a yell: “‘ The Princess— 
Princess Elizabeth ” He flung 
himself down at her feet and sobbed 
out: ‘Save us, lady, in the name of 
Christ ! ” 

“Good lack, how may I save any 
man? And who art thou ?” 

“True Christians we be, and the 
hounds of the devil are upon us. Save 
us for your mother’s sake.” 

“What hast thou to do with my 
mother ?”’ Elizabeth cried. 

“Of her faith,” the woman sobbed ; 
“we are of her faith and thine, and 
must die for it.” 

“The bishop’s officers—they have 
hunted us from London to Oxford, and 
from Oxford hither, and now they are 
upon us.” 

Elizabeth looked down with no pity. 
Her secular mind was always annoyed 
by. a person who could not keep his 
religion to himself, and these folks were 
peculiarly embarrassing. If she tried 
to shield them, she brought herself into 
danger. If she cast them off, the tale 
might win her the contempt of the 
Protestants. 

“Out on it, man!” she cried 
angrily. ‘‘ Never lie grovelling there. 
Into the ditch and hide!” 

So into the ditch they tumbled, 
groaning out prayers. She walked on 
swiftly through the wavering mist. 
Soon two black horsemen broke upon 
her. ‘Stand, wench, stand!” one 
shouted, and they reined up in a hurry. 
“Hast seen any pass this way ?”’ 

“You are impudent, sirrah,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“Go to, fool, I am the Bishop of 
London’s officer. Hast seen i 

“T am sorry for the bishop,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“‘T’ll have thee on the ducking stool 
if I have not my answer,” he shouted, 
and urged his horse upon her. 

“Here is an ugly, heretical noise,” 
a new and musical voice spoke through 
a jingle of bells. Out of the mist 
came a mule, gaily caparisoned, with 
bells at bridle and fetlock and ear. 
Upon the mule was a man whose 
beard was dyed vermilion, and who 
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wore, here and there, upon his black 
velvet, most of the colours of the rain- 
bow. 

“In the name of the Pleiades, ’tis 
she!’ he cried, and sprang lightly from 
his mule and made a bow of strange, 
Oriental fashion to the wondering 
Elizabeth. 

“Who is she, and who the fiend art 
thou ?”’ cried the bishop’s officer. 

“The gentlemen are inquisitive,” 
the man smiled; “‘ ’tis a virtuous fault. 
Shall we expound, madam ? ” 

‘“Expound, sir, that they are im- 
pudent knaves.” 

He shook his head and made the 
sound of a nurse reproving a child 
“Good lictors, this will not prosper ”— 
he came up to them and patted their 
steaming horses—‘‘ for so you will bring 
upon you the anger of the stars and the 
planetary force.’’ He patted the horses 
again, and suddenly they started and 
plunged and dashed madly away. He 
turned with a smile to Elizabeth: 
“What next would you _ desire, 
madam ?” 

“God defend us!” she laughed. 
“‘ Here is art magic.” 

“Fie, madam! ’Tis impious to use 
that holy name for a mere trick. My 
slave there could do as much.” He 
whistled and out of the mist, on a 
smaller mule, came a grinning black 
boy. ‘I only drove into the creatures 
a pair of thorns dipped in the gum of a 
Syrian drug. They will gallop madly 
for an hour and then fall down in a 
shivering fit. It is my commonest 
device with troublesome beasts of two 
legs or four. But an apothecary’s 
trick.” 

“As the poor gentleman said, sir, 
‘Who the fiend art thou ?’” 

“John Dee, madam, of Merton 
College in Oxford, doctor of medicine— 
and of art magic, something more than 
doctor. My uses to you I pray leave 
to expound at your leisure.” 

‘Why are you pleased to serve me, 
sir?” 

“Because the future is yours.” 
She was suddenly aware that the pupils 
of his eyes had dilated till the iris was 
hidden. Then they dwindled again to 
tiny gleaming spots. He laughed. 




















“Yes, you were born English. Your 
soul will never trouble your brain. I 
give you joy.” 

“T am wondering, sir, whether you 
were born a mountebank.” 

“Do not be too English,” he laughed, 
“or you will think me mad because | 
am not like you. Well, madam, where 
have you hidden the fools those fools 
were hunting ?” 

She was surprised out of her self- 
command. She stared at him with 
something of awe. ‘‘ What did you 
say?” she stammered. 

“Nay, madam, you find miracles 
before I begin to work them. 1 saw 
two wretches running from those dogs. 
I come up and find you making a 
quarrel to detain the chase. It needs 
no art to guess that you are shielding 
the heretics. So what have you done 
with them and what will you do next ? ”’ 
While he spoke the two poor creatures 
came crawling out of the ditch and 
knelt before Elizabeth with incoherent 
mutterings of thanks in a medley of 
phrases half profane. She was the 
angel of the Lord, she was even as the 
lion of Judah, and much else that 
revolted her. Dr. Dee watched her 
with a quizzing smile. 

“Out on it!” she cried. “ Do not 
whine at me like asermon. Away with 
you while you may.” 

“ Whither, madam ? ” the man stared 
up at her in helpless, plaintive worship. 
“The enemy compasseth us about. 
Back to Oxford we dare not. And we 
have none to give us refuge.” 

“Ts it my fault, sirrah ? Did I make 
thee a fool and feckless? I’ll not be 
burdened with thee.” 

“ There spoke the heart of royalty,” 
said Dr. Dee with reverence, while the 
poor wretches looked stupefied despair. 
“Hark ye, my heretical brethren, 
what’s your offence? What brought 
you in the Bishop’s eye ? ” 

“Sir, I was a printer in Little 
Britain, and my imprint, Giles Saunders, 
is of good repute if your worship hath 
knowledge. I sold the Scriptures in 
English to poor hungry souls, the 
which ravening wolves will not endure. 
And also on a day when they burnt an 
old man and a blind man at Stratford 
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I said to my neighbour that it were 
never merry England again till Madam 
Elizabeth were Queen. The which, 
being jealous of my trade, he carried 
to the bishop’s officer and 14 

“And there was a heresy beyond 
forgiveness. Well, goodman Giles, I 
see no reason why you should be burnt 
for being a fool while so many fools are 
yet raw. So hie thee across the fields 
yonder to Witney and by New Yatt 
thou’lt find a great farmstead, and the 
farmer Peter Cogges is of thine own 
fool’s temper. Therefore and for the 
sake of a word from me ’’—he scrawled 
on his tablets—‘“ who once brought 
back his little soul to his great body, 
he'll give thee hiding till ’’—his bright 
eyes wandered to Elizabeth—‘ till a 
Queen who can love thee sits on the 
throne. Via! Away, away!” 

But the poor creatures must needs 
make themselves tedious with 
thanks. 

When they were gone at last, Dr. Dee 
turned to Elizabeth. “‘ Strange that, 
since all religions are one, any man 
should care to burn or be burnt for the 
part he fancies.” 

“You are an infidel, then ? ” 

“No, madam, I have faith in every- 
thing. Even in you. Which, to be 
brief, is why I am here. Be pleased 
to walk forward with me, and your 
woman there, whose eyes are like to fall 
out of her head, may come behind with 
Abdullah.” 

So they went on through the waves 
of mist, Dr. Dee’s magnificence with 
his tinkling mule on one side and 
Elizabeth pensively on the other, while 
a score of yards behind Mrs. Ashley as 
one in a trance came beside the grinning 
black boy: 

“I purpose, madam, to change the 
fortune of England,” said Dr. Dee 
blandly. 

She burst out laughing. ‘“ You are 
too modest, sir.” 

“Tt is very likely. I have always 
found myself able to do more than I 
had planned. Now, madam, I think 
well enough of you to believe that you 
care no more for these brawls of 
Protestant and Catholic than I, who 
would as soon die for a nursery rhyme 
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as a doctrine. But the smell of the 
burnings must disgust you when you 
*now that for a bad dream or a touch 
of colic your sweet sister may set you 
burning too. In fine, madam, England 
is now but a shambles and you no better 
than a sheep being fattened. A 
shambles is no comfortable home for 
me and I conceive you could make one. 
Therefore I offer you the power.” 

She looked at him keenly. “ Is that 
all, sir ? ”’ 

“ Almost ; but also I have cast your 
horoscope and I find you fated to 
sovereignty. It is necessary for the 
success of my experiments that I should 
command the favour and protection of 
those who reign.”’” She was silent, her 
eyes searching him still. “ You are 
suspicious, madam ? ”’ 

“Many kind gentlemen have laid 
traps for me, sir. I do not think that 
I shall fall to Dr. Dee.”’ 

He shook his head. “ This is your 
weakness : you will never dare act. I 
pity, but I bear no malice.” 

His tone was so contemptuous that 
she broke out: “God ha’ mercy! 
Thou impudent mountebank——” 

‘“ Words are breath, sweet or foul,” 
said Dr. Dee calmly. ‘“‘ Remark me, 
madam: if you find your fortunes 
change for better within two moons, I 
give you challenge, reward me with 
your favour when you are come to your 
kingdom.” 

Her eyes grew narrow and cunning. 
“Why, sir, is there something new ? 
Do you know something ? ” 

“T know myself,” said Dr. Dee. 
“ Farewell, madam, till we meet again.” 
He turned his mule, mounted leisurely, 
and jingled off into the mist. 

Elizabeth went back to the palace, 
toiling with wonder and thought. 

There began to be talk at court of a 
new astrologer. The Marquis de los 
Valles had been to him and seen, 
beautiful as on the day she was stabbed, 
the first silly woman who loved him. 
Lord Chandos had been told a tale of 
his wife that sent him riding home post 
haste and he came back with a fixed 
scowl, but spoke of Dr. Dee with awe. 
Even the Duke of Alva went to seek a 
horoscope and was given one of which 
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he would tell nothing to any man. But 
to his master he swore that the magician 
must have commerce with something 
more than human. 

King Philip, who could believe any- 
thing if it were superstitious, was eager 
to consult the fellow for himself. With 
De Feria and Egmont to guard him he 
went disguised, calling himself Don 
Julian Gonzaga. 

They were kept waiting awhile in a 
room which had nothing in it but 
chairs. It was hung with blazing red 
velvet and their eyes were weary of 
the glare before Abdullah led them to 
his master’s presence. Dr. Dee sat 
with a blaze of light on his broad white 
brow and vermilion beard and seemed 
to be in the midst of infinite space. 
For the only light was that which the 
lamp’s curved mirror flashed upon his 
head, and the walls of the room, all 
covered by black velvet, were invisible. 
He was in black, too, and when he rose 
and turned the blaze of the lamp upon 
his guests, he faded out of existence 
save for a ghostly glimmer of white and 
red. They stood dazzled and blinking. 

“The Count de Feria; the Count 
Egmont; what does Don Julian Gonzaga 
ask of me?” said Dr. Dee’s cold, 
precise voice. 

Philip gave a nervous laugh. “ You 
tell the future, doctor. Tell me mine.” 

“It happens often that in a man’s 
future there is that which he would not 
have others know. Will you entrust 
all yours to your companions, sefior ?” 

“They are not to leave me, sir!” 
Philip cried. 

“T hope that your Majesty is wise. 
Nay, sir, do not start. I wereno doctor, 
but a fool not to know a face that is 
known through Europe.” 

“You were some time in knowing it, 
my friend,’”’ quoth de Feria. 

““Good sir’’—Dr. Dee’s tone was 
contempt—“ if his Majesty had desired 
to be private with me I should not have 
confided in you that I knew him. 
Pray do not occupy me with childish 
expositions. Does your Majesty wish 
me to draw a horoscope which shall set 
out the influences that command your 
fortunes, the hours dangerous and 
propitious, and the broad course of 
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your life to the season of death, or will 
you look in the mirror and see what 
matters particular the power of the 
universe may deign to reveal ?”’ 

“ T will have all that you can show,’ 
cried Philip. “‘ Blessed Virgin! I pro- 
phesy it will be little,’ he laughed, but 
he shifted uneasily. 

“Tf you fear, sir, you are like to see 


’ 


Dee’s voice spoke from far away. 
Then a deep booming sound filled the 
room. They felt chairs thrust upon 
them and hands pressing them down. 
The sound became a moaning music. 
A subtle scent stole upon their nostrils: 
they felt a faint tingling and a drowsi- 
Nothing was to be seen but the 
Then in 


ness. 
dim white of their own faces. 





“God knows, sir!’ cried Renard. 


what will make you fear,” said Dr. Dee 
quietly. “Your horoscope will ask 
time. It shall be spent. For the 
muror all time is one.” He put his 
hand to the lamp and the room was 
instantly dark. 


The King gave a cry. “ Wait, 
wait! What is this mirror ?” 


" If you speak you shall see nothing,” 


‘1 beg leave to go.’” 


the blackness light gathered together 
and in the midst of it the King saw 
himself. While he gazed at the appari- 
tion tongues of flame broke out around 
it and leapt up and it vanished in molten 
fire. 

He started up with a cry to St. Lau- 
rence. ‘‘What does it mean?” But at 
his voice the fire died and all was dark. 
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“ Tf you speak you shall see nothing,” 
came Dee’s voice, and he spoke like a 
man struggling hard. 

For a while the darkness was un- 
broken and the music moaned on. 
Then the plane of light gathered again 
and again the King saw himself, but 
now by his side stood Mary, a wretched, 
drooping woman beside his tall mag- 
nificence. Her form faded and faded 
into the dark, leaving him alone. Then 
suddenly he vanished and again came 
a blaze of fire. Out of it was formed 
another shape, and as the flames died 
down he saw Elizabeth vivid and 
strong. She seemed to turn as she 
smiled, and at her side rose dimly 
another form coming closer to her and 
closer till they stood almost mingled. 
He saw himself again. They blazed 
together splendidly, and on a sudden 
were gone into the dark. 

Light began to tremble and dance, 
and he saw as from afar ships at sea, 
galleons with oars and the banner of 
Spain, and then moving in among 
them little low sailing ships. Over 
them the light quivered, and he saw his 
face and Elizabeth’s, and she was 
smiling. All faded out. 

The moaning music died in the dark. 
A cooler, cleaner air stole in. They felt 
the strange lassitude that had _ pos- 
sessed them yield. Dr. Dee’s voice 
came faint and weary. The power 
denies—denies. The veil is drawn.” 

Philip started up. “ What does it 
mean, good fellow?” he cried ner- 
vously. 

“Tf I knew that I should know more 
than God,” the faint voice sobbed. 
There was a cry “Abdullah! Ab- 
dullah!” and the sound of a body 
falling. 

Two candles broke the gloom, and 
between them they saw the face of the 
grinning black boy. The light showed 
the room empty of all but themselves 
and their chairs and a little table and 
the body of Dr. Dee, which lay lifeless. 

Egmont was going to raise him when 
the black boy gave a cry and shook his 
head violently, and waved them to the 
door. “Sick. Always sick so after,” 
he said in a queer accent. “ Please 
to go.” 
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The King shrugged his shoulders and 
looked round the room and shivered and 
hurried out. 

Three nights afterwards he sat in his 
cabinet and broke half a dozen quaint 
seals and unfolded his horoscope. For 
a while he puzzled over a maze of 
triangles and squares and figures and 
signs of the zodiac, then turned to the 
next sheet with its jargon of “ house of 
life’ and “‘ house of dignities ” and the 
rest. He read on through a vast deal 
of windy phrases that promised him 
much, yet promised nothing plainly, 
His powers and state—this at least 
emerged—were to be greater and still 
greater. Because one whom he, had 
accounted his enemy should prove his 
dearest friend. And of his son should 
be borne to him great joy. 

“Of hisson!” The poor gentleman 
gaped at the paper. It was certain, if 
anything was certain, that Mary would 
give him no children, He counted it 
one of her chief offences, With pains 
his slow mind conceived the idea that 
he might have a child by another wife. 
There was more mental agony as he 
struggled to think what woman could 
be a useful wife. Then he remembered 
the pictures in the mirror and saw again 
Elizabeth at his side. What a buxom, 
hearty wench she was! What an 
enticing contrast to the faded, wasted 
creature to whose arms he was doomed ! 
He suffered under the shock of a new 
suggestion. He spent a sleepless night. 

You may think that the hints of Dr. 
Dee had been something broad. But, 
in fact, he had rightly gauged the 
dulness of Philip’s mind. The wise 
King just understood the idea, and was 
able to believe that he had made it for 
himself. Fidgetty with expectation, 
he summoned the ambassador, Renard, 
to his presence, and then could find 
nothing to say. 

Renard helped him for a while with 
talk of things indifferent, and then 
growing weary: ‘‘I suppose, sir, it 
was not to hear my opinion of the 
English weather that you bade me 
come ?”’ 

Philip stared at him a moment, 
and looked away and said : ‘‘ What do 
you hear of Madam Elizabeth's 

















health ? A strong woman ? 
woman ?” 

“T regret, sir, that she seems to ail 
nothing.”’ 

“ Sirrah, 
Philip cried. 

Renard opened .his eyes. ‘“‘ Since 
a while ago your Majesty was pleased 
to take counsel for killing her ” he 
said with a contemptuous shrug. 

“ Sirrah, sirrah, that was your blun- 
dering folly which hath done me much 
hurt.” Renard shrugged again. “ If 
I had taken Madam Elizabeth to wife,” 
Philip whined, “‘ I might now have had 
an heir.” 

“Tt is possible, sir. It is also certain 
that you would not have been King of 
England.” 

“ King ?”’ Philip spluttered. ‘“‘ And 
am I King now, when all the knaves 
hate me? And what shall I be when 
my wife dies (she will die soon—she 
will die soon) ? I shall be nought, 
sirrah, and have endured her for 
nought.” 

“T allow that your Majesty hath not 
been able to commend yourself to the 
English,” said Renard coldly. 

“They are all impudent, masterless 
rogues,” the King cried. He muttered 
to himself and played with his fingers, 
and looking away said in a low, mum- 
bling voice: ‘‘ If I had Madam Eliza- 
beth to wife, the English who favour 
her must favour me. And I should 
have an heir to ensure England to me 
for ever.” 

Renard moved in his chair. ‘‘ When 
is Queen Mary to die, sir ?”’ he spoke 
hoarsely. 

“You are a fool!” the King splut- 
tered. ‘“‘ You are a fool. But is it 
notso? IsitnotasI say?” 

Renard flung out his hand. ‘“ God 
knows, sir!” he cried. ‘I beg leave 
to go,” and he broke out of the room. 

Philip stared after him and swore 
petulantly. The man must be growing 
imbecile ; it was time to make an end 
of him. He was something surprised 
when he received a letter in which 
Renard asked leave to resign, as he 
found the air of England destroying 
his health. But it was welcome. It 


A hearty 


you speak impiously!”’ 





was well to be rid of a man who could 
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not honour the subtlety of his master’s 
plans. 

If he was to marry Elizabeth it was 
plain that he must make sure of her 
before Mary died. The girl had no 
cause to love him yet, and if he waited 
to show affection till her sister was dead 
and she was crowned and in power, she 
might have the bad taste to refuse him. 
He must win her at once. That there 
was anything nauseous in the plan he 
did not perceive. 

And if he was to win her, he must 
have her back to court. A man of 
more intelligence might have felt an 
awkwardness in suddenly asking favour 
for one for whose death he had been 
always passionate. But Philip’s stu- 
pidity did not think of Mary finding 
anything strange in it. When he told 
her that she had gone too far with 
Elizabeth, that the girl’s confinement 
was making him ill friends among the 
people, that they had best have her 
back to court, he expected her to 
think as he bade her think, and obey. 
Such was a wife’s business. 

She did not disappoint him. She 
was startled indeed. To hear Philip 
counsel mercy was a miracle. But the 
wretched woman was sick to death of 
the cruelties she had been forced to 
order in the name of religion and love. 
She grasped eagerly at a chance to be 
kind. She gushed out thanks for his 
graciousness, she would do her lord’s 
will instantly. In truth she had no 
other pleasure. She ran to kiss him, 
which he bore with an ill grace. She 
was now so desperate plain. 

Elizabeth sat staring at an incredible 
letter. Mary had never been amiable 
in all her life. Mary had never been 
human to any but her mother. And 
here were stumbling phrases to blurt 
out anxious kindness, and withal 
most surpassing marvellous—some- 
thing of a sad humility that seemed to 
be craving help or love. For a moment 
Elizabeth had a wild fancy that the 
thing must be forged. But that was 
plainly impossible—if the letter were 
not so impossible. Surely the woman 
was bewitched. She had changed her 
soul. 

If anything had happened in Lon- 
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don—— But there was no new news. 
The fires and the hangman were busy 
still. Philip and the legate still 
reigned. Yet something had happened 
to turn her sister’s stone to living flesh. 

She could not guess the truth. She 
had written down Philip a venomous 
fool, but always conceived that her 
sister’s cold, stubborn temper would 
yield to him only as it chose, and break 
him if he rebelled. It never occurred to 
her that her sister was a woman. 

Bedingfield strode in, and she looked 
up as if she did not see him. “ Why, 
madam, so you are to leave us ?”’ he 
chuckled. “‘ Back to court and favour 
again, eh ?”’ 

“Why, if it is so, so it is,” she said 
slowly. 

“What, doubts ? But you have a 
letter from the Queen’s own hand. 
Your fortunes change, madam, me- 
thinks. I protest I give you joy.” 

She stared at- him, her face growing 
paler. ‘Your fortunes change!” 
The promise of that conjuring mounte- 
bank. “If your fortunes change for 
better within two moons,” he had said, 
and it was not more than six weeks 
since. She stared down at the Queen’s 
letter, her face white as its paper. 
Here was evidence of change impossible, 


incredible. What did the knave know, 
or, more marvellous, what had he 
done ? 


She heard Bedingfield’s jolly laugh. 
“Why, madam, you blanch at it as if 
it were art magic!” 

She started and drew her breath 
noisily. “I thank you, sir, I thank 
you heartily,” she said in a hurry. 
“The Queen’s gracious kindness affects 
me.” 

Bedingfield made his bow and with- 
drew. His square honest face was 
puzzled. He did not conceive Madam 
Elizabeth melted by kindness. 

To London she went the next day, on 
fire to find out the causes of the miracle. 
She hoped, partly for her own protection 
—in such mysteries there might well be 
danger—partly for sheer vanity and 
partly for honest desire to be dear in 
the heart of England, that the good 
citizens would give her a loud welcome. 
They surpassed all her imaginations. 
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The streets were a roaring army. 
Gable and window flaunted the gayest 
colours. The steeples pealed and guns 
thundered for her. It was intoxicat- 
ing: but as she rode in to Whitehall 
she could pause to think that these 
tumults might ill commend her to her 
sister. 

From behind a curtained window of 
the courtyard Mary watched her dis- 
mount. She marked with the keenness 
of envious eyes the rich graceful 
strength of the woman’s youth, and 
then in the ache of envy felt something 
of kindness for her, of pride in her. She 
was surprised at herself. She had 
always hated the girl, and always the 
insult and wrong that she had to bear 
had sharpened her hate. But now 
with all hope gone, now that she knew 
her lave and herself given in vain, now 
that she must die barren of all- but an 
ugly fame, she felt her nature yearn to 
the girl whose fortune loomed like her 
own. She turned away sorrowful. 

Philip’s affected step broke upon her 
thoughts. ‘‘ How, madam, do you not 
choose to welcome your sister ?”’ he 
said peevishly. 

“ T will welcome her, my lord.” 

“You left her welcome to me,” he 
grumbled. “It was not seemly. 
People will talk ’’—he looked at her 
under his eyelids—“ people will talk 
and say that you are ill friends still. 
That you are jealous, for example. I 
mean that you envy her.” 

Mary laughed sadly. ‘‘ God knows 
there is no envy in me now.” 

“T am glad of it,” Philip cried. “I 
say I am glad of it! Come, madam, 
you need not for ever wear the face of a 
martyr.” 

“T am sorry if I displease you, my 
lord,” she said wearily. 

“Then take care to please me,” he 
grumbled. ‘‘Madam, did you _ hear 
how your citizens acclaimed the girl ? 
There was never such shouting for you. 
I doubt you have won yourself ill will 
with your executions and your burn- 


ings.” 
“I?” The grotesque impudence of 
him amazed her. ‘“ My executions ? 


In God’s name, who asked them of me ? 
Is it not you who have ever ordered me 




















to kilf? You who always asked 
blood—you—you—you!’’ She wrung 
her hands 

“Madam, I think you are raising 
your voice to me,” he said haughtily. 
“And you grow wanton. I never asked 
you what was not your own desire.” 
me My own desire!” she echoed, and 
gaveaterriblelaugh. “Oh,myGod!” 
She stared at him, her face horribly 
distorted. ‘‘ I am torn by their pains 
to do your pleasure.” 

“You have the vapours, madam,” 
he said coldly and turned on _ his 
heel. 

He left her sitting still as the dead with 
the agony of a hard death in her eyes. 

In her chamber on the other side the 
courtyard Elizabeth sat looking at a 
letter in an ornate hand. 

“From Dr. John Dee these— 

“To record a challenge. To pro- 
phesy the toils of love. To commend a 
coy delay. 

“And more at need to be heard in 
Godliman Street.” 

That was the whole of it. It did not, 
you will concede, abolish her per- 
plexities. But that night she was too 
much elated by the welcome of London 
to wonder for long together at Dr. Dee. 
She had learnt her father’s secret, that 
if the common people were of her side 
she could afford to defy prelate or peer 
or emperor or Pope. And the people 
were coming to her side at last with 
sturdy passion. The hours of waiting 
drew near their end 

In the morning Mary sent for her. 
It was a strange and awkward meeting. 
Elizabeth was startled by the Queen’s 
wasted, aged face, but she had no 
sympathy and saw no profit in feigning 
any. She knelt and spoke proper 
respectful loyalty and was cautious to 
say nothing tco grateful, nothing which 
confessed that Mary had pardoned her 
or forgiven. 

Mary, who would have melted at a 
word of human feeling, had nothing but 
formality to give for these correct 
formalities. She looked down at the 
girl with hungry eyes, but she had 
never known how to open her heart, and 
this splendid, vivid creature, correct 
and cold, frightened her into haughti- 
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ness. She was very glad to be alone 
again, and when she was alone she 
cried ; and Elizabeth sneered at her for 
a monument of stupid pride. Yet in 
the midst of contempt Elizabeth had 
the wit to be aware that there was 
indeed a change in her sister beyond 
her understanding. It is not likely 
that even in the end of her life she 
understood how a woman could grow 
pitiful out of sorrow. For her own 
sorrows served to temper her to a keen 
strength. 

All Whitehall was at her service. 
She could receive whom she would and 
be entertained by whosoever chose. 
For the first time her greedy appetite 
for magnificence fed well. She enjoyed 
her life. She was cold, but she was 
always quick to feel a man’s eyes and 
enjoy them. Moreover, there was 
nothing subtle in King Philip’s method 
of wooing. To his mind all women 
were as coarse in grain as himself, or 
coarser, and he expected them to be 
pleased with his rudest attentions. He 
put himself in Elizabeth’s way and 
grinned and ogled without restraint. 
Her tastes were not delicate. She 
liked admiration from anything in 
man’s shape. But rarely it had power 
to dull her wits. If she flirted a fan at 
Philip and looked at him sideways, it 
was only that the cool, crafty brain 
bade her use him. She could amuse 
herself with any man, but Philip was 
not man, but mere incarnate enemy. 
He sought to ruin her England. She 
set herself to an amour with him as 
though it were a game of cards. She 
was ready to play with everything she 
had, her young beauty, her loyalty, 
her sister’s right, if she could beat him. 
She had no prejudice against dirtying 
her hands. You may think the worse 
of her for it, or the better. 

It was in his creed that every woman 
could be bought. As he sat with her in 
the twilight of a winter’s afternoon, 
playing with one of her hands that she 
chose to forget in his, “‘ I have some toys 
here that will please you, sweet Bess,” 
he said with a grin. “ Faith, how they 
would shine on that white neck.” He 
spanned it with his long fingers. 

“ Fie, oh fie!’’ She tapped them 
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with her fan. 
yours, sir.” 

He giggled and thought a minute. 
He was not quick. “‘ But I’ll invade,” 
he said, and tightened his grip. 

She screamed coquettishly and 
wriggled herself away. “I fear you 
are a cruel conqueror, sir,” she sim- 
pered. ‘‘ Nay, now, nay. I will not 
suffer it. You are too rough, sir. I 
say I will not!” 

Philip flung back in his chair. He 
found no amusement in a woman who 
made herself difficult. ‘I am _ too 
rough, am I?” he grumbled. “I 
know what that means.” 

“* Ah, I always fear you are too clever 
for me, my lord,” she sighed meekly. 

“You are quite clever enough for a 
woman,’ he was complacent again. 
“You know you ought to have some 
toys for your pretty self, do you not, 
eh? Well, I can please you. See 
now ’’—he plucked out a casket from 
his trunk hose—“ there is not the like 
out of Spain. What will you give me 
to open it, pretty one ?”’ 

She held out her hand. 
kiss that, my lord.” 

He frowned. ‘The King of Spain 
kisses no hands, madam.” 

She drew back her dress. ‘ My foot 
also is thought comely, my lord,” she 
said demurely. 

“T see that you have no will to what 
I can give, madam.” 

She lay back in her chair and gave 
herself to frank laughter. ‘‘ Good lack, 
good lack! One would think I was 
wooing and you were a proud maid.” 
He glared at her. That he should be 
laughed at was a hideous outrage. He 
amused her the more. ‘ Behold me, 
the amorous knight,” she cried, and 
strode across the room pretending a 
man’s gait, and bowed low and knelt 
at Philip’s feet, and with murmurs of 
“ Nay, cold fair, nay,” played the lover, 
casting her arm about him and drawing 
him close and closer. 

His frown relaxed ; he laughed and 
caught her in his arms. She sprang 
away lithe and strong, and made him a 
splendid curtsey. Then laughing, she 
held out her hands to him. ‘‘ Are you 
friends, my lord ?”’ 


“ This is no kingdom of 


“You may 
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shalt 
toys,” he said graciously. 


“Come, come, have thy 
“Sit by me, 
Bess.”” She sat, and he gathered her 
in his arm and opened the casket and 
drew out a chain of great emeralds, 
“ There’s for a gir] who pleases me,” he 
said, and laid them against her neck 
and watched her face as she looked. 

It was not ill planned. The splen- 
dour of jewels was dearer to her than 
most things on earth. She looked and 
her eyes glistened greedily. And then 
she saw his smile as he watched her. 
Her brain gave clamorous warning. 
“Oh, my lord, they frighten me,” she 
cried. ‘‘ They are rich enough for a 
queen.” 

“Then some day you may wear 


them,” he said. “ You may wear 
better if you will, sweet Bess.” 
Her hand went to her neck and 


covered the jewels. “‘ You frighten 
me,” she said in a low voice and turning 
looked full in his eyes. You may guess 
what she saw there of coarse craft and 
coarse desire. 

He pulled her hand down and drew 
her to him and kissed her. ‘“‘ Spain is 
richer than all the world beside, sweet 
Bess,” he said. 

She started up, crying again, “ You 
frighten me!” and she ran out. 

As he gathered the jewels into the 
casket Philip laughed and laughed 
again. 

In an hour there was brought to her 
a packet. She opened it to find the 
casket. She drew out the chain of 
emeralds and her hands dandled them 
tenderly and her eyes glistened. There 
were other jewels as fine, a treasury of 
magnificence. She played with them, 
trying them in her hair and on neck and 
bosom, and loved herself in their 
splendour. Still the casket held some- 
thing—a picture of Philip set im 
diamonds, and beneath it a scrap of 
paper ‘‘ For my Queen Bess.” 

The light died from her eyes. Her 
face paled and grew hard. She stripped 
the jewels from her and thrust them 
back in the casket and set on the top of 
all the picture and the paper. 

When Philip came with the Queen 
from vespers—it was rarely that he 
missed a service—Elizabeth stood in 
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their way. “Will t please your ou sp 7 sg i 
Majesty grant me caine Pp er} [— a Se 
avely. o is w v3 
go Sen aE It is well that the King should 
at her through the half 
light and muttered: 
“Follow us!” Philip 
smiled his favour. 
When they were 
come to Mary’s 
withdrawing 
room, he flung 
himself into 


“*1 shall pray for this poor realm,’ said the Cardinal.” 


a chai > WwW ‘j 

Sl - curious. Mary hear me,” Elizabeth said, and came 

a e " ounging splendour, a forward into the light. ‘‘ Madam, I 
, pathetic form. Would have to tell you that your honour and 
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dignity is outraged and my maiden- 
hood insulted.’ Philip sat erect with 
a jerk and stared. “ This afternoon, 
finding me alone, the King was pleased 
to play at love for me. This I took 
for nought but a jest, till he brought 
cut rich jewels and put them upon me, 
and when I was frightened, protesting 
they were rich enough for a queen, he 
said that I might wear them soon. 
Then I fled from him.” 

Philip stammered out an oath, and 
from oaths broke into foul abuse of 
Elizabeth. 

Mary turned upon him, her eyes 
blazing from her haggard face. 
““Silence!’’ she cried in her deep 
man’s voice. “Silence, for your own 
shame, if not for mine.” 

“Shame!” hespluttered. “‘ Madam, 
madam, I am defiled by this shameless 
wench. You shall not hear her, I 
say.” 

“T say that I will hear her out,” 
Mary cried. 

‘* There is little more to hear, madam. 
The rest you may see. Tomychamber, 
a few moments since. was borne this 
casket.”’ She flung back the mantle 
from her shoulders and held the casket 
out. 

Philip sprang forward to snatch it, 
and, between them, it fell down and the 
jewels were poured in a glittering pool 
upon the floor. 

Elizabeth drew back and pointed to 
the portrait. “There, madam, and 
with it that paper, written in the King’s 
hand, with the vile insult “ For my 
Queen Bess.’ ” 

“Am I to bear this foul impudence, 
madam ?” Philip cried. 

‘‘T have to bear it,” she said, and 
turned upon him with tortured eyes. 
“Oh, my God, my God,” she moaned, 


“had you not hurt me_ enough 
before ?” 
“Hurt you, madam, hurt you? 


You are excited. Go to your room. 
Leave this knavish wench to me.” 

“T would not leave the most vile 
knave that lives to you!” she cried, 
and then shuddered and drew in her 
breath. “‘Oh, my God, if you could 
but feel.” 

“T give you warning, madam. I 
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It seems 


shall not suffer more of this. 
you have forgotten your duty.” 

“Tf I had done my duty to God I had 
not so given myself to be your prey.” 


Philip gave an ugly laugh. “ You 
grow fickle. A while ago you were ever 
on your knees to have me love you 
more.” ; 

She trembled and all but fell. ‘“ That 
too,” she muttered, “ yes, it needed 
that, too.”’ She came a step forward. 
“Philip, I gave you all that I had. 
You have used me to torture me. This 
is the end. I desire you go. I swear 
before God you shall give me no more 
pain.” 

“Bid me go?” he was _ plainly 
amazed. Then he swore vehemently. 
“Tf you were not an old woman, and 
mad withal, I should know how to 
punish you: Oh, be assured I shall go, 
madam. You will not see my face 
again. And in a week you will be 
whining to have me in your arms again. 
Thou pitiful fool!’ He stamped out. 

Mary stood swaying, her face livid. 

Then they heard Philip’s roar again 
in the ante-room: “The Queen at 
leisure ? Ay, and like to be at leisure 
for ever.”’ 

A door banged, the door of the with- 
drawing room opened gently, and 
softly came the tall, bent form of the 
Cardinal Legate. He raised his hand in 
benediction and smiled the fanatic’s 
smile. Then he saw Elizabeth and his 
brows came down. 

“You, too! ’’ Mary muttered. “Well, 
and what of you, my lord ?”’ 

He was pained at her lack of re- 
verence. “If I take an ill occasion, 
madam——” he began haughtily. 

“Til or well, what is it, my lord?” 
she cried. 

After all, he was not ill-pleased to 
speak, to show his power before Eliza- 
beth, to show her what her friends had 
to fear. ‘‘ Madam, I have to acquaint 
you that Dr. Bonner grows negligent 


and faint of heart. In his court, he 


sets before the heretics ways of 
escape. The which——” he broke off 
and stared at her with horror. She 


had laughed. ; 
There was, indeed, something ghastly, 
something inhuman in her laughter, $0 
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that Elizabeth drew close to her and 
looked anxiously at her face. ‘ Dr. 
Bonner is too merciful!’’ she cried 
shrill, and laughed again. Then she 
grew calm, her face shrunken and 
drawn with pain. She came unsteadily 
forward peering at the legate, but he 
only exhibited his horrified surprise. 
She turned and hid her face in her 
hands. ‘‘ Oh, God, oh, God, have mercy 
upon me,” she said in a low, clear voice, 
and slowly made her way to the inner 
chamber. 

Elizabeth opened the door and closed 
it upon her and stood before it facing 
the Cardinal, her vivid, handsome face 
set like a mask over all feeling and 
thought. ‘‘Is there any more to say, 
my lord ?” she said gravely. 

A moment they stood against each 
other, then the Cardinal bent his head. 
“T shall pray for this poor realm,” he 
said, and turned away from the steel 
of her eyes. 

Elizabeth stood still, cold and bound 
with thought, in the hour of triumph. 
All the world was upside down. The 
Queen had broken with Spain—the 
Queen was turning from Rome. The 
tyranny was over—past. The flames 
that had tortured England would die 
down. There would be safety and free 
life again. But what of the wrath to 
come ? Nor Spain, nor Rome would 
take such defeat lightly. 

In a while she remembered that 
propriety called her to her sister’s 
sorrows. She went in and was duti- 
fully kind. Mary lay upon her bed, 
body and limbs drawn together, and 
sometimes she sobbed. Hour after 
hour Elizabeth sat at the bedside. . . . 
When Mary had fallen to the dead sleep 
of exhaustion, she came away slowly, 
her head bowed. In the withdrawing 
room the sparkling pool of jewels 
arrested her. She stooped and swept 
them into the casket again and bore 
them away. She had won that, too. 

She was in her own room by the fire, 
the emeralds rippling through her 
hands and in the flame glow touched to 
every brightest colour. She smiled at 
them, and let them all fall into her palm 
and gripped them, and then with her 
other hand she took the diamond-girt 
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portrait of Philip. As she looked the 
smile marked her face more and more 
deeply. While that head commanded 
her enemies she could hold her own 
though they marshalled all the power of 
the world. She dandled the portrait 
tenderly. 

So Mrs. Ashley found her, but 
Mrs. Ashley was much too flurried to 
see. ‘‘ Madam, .madam,” she broke 
out, “ that strange man—the magician 
—he who met us at Woodstock—he 
asks for you.” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘‘ The gentle- 
man is opportune,” she said, and waved 
her hand. She shut the jewels away, 
but held the portrait still as she went 
out to receive Dr. Dee. 

Dr. Dee was veiled in black velvet 
from head to heel. He flung back the 
cloak as he bowed and revealed rainbow 
decorations, vermilion beard and a 
smile. ‘‘ Within two moons, madam,” 
he said. 

“What have you done ?”’ she came 
close. 

He made a gesture round the room. 
“You live my miracles. What have 
you done ? ” 

“Ah!” she smiled. ‘‘ Cannot art 
magic tell ? ” 

He came a step nearer and put his 
hand on her wrist. “ King Philip has 
spoken love to you.” 

Their eyes contended. ‘ Well, sir, 
and what was my answer ? ” 

“You despise him,’ said Dr. Dee 
slowly, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“A woman is apt to be in a hurry.” 

‘““ What would your wisdom have had 
me do?” 

‘““T never make a man hate me for 
nothing. You might have played him 
till you were Queen and kept him here 
in your power.” 

“Played him? With my sister 
dying beside me? I think they say 
well who say that art magic is of the 
devil.”’ 

Dr. Dee put up his eyebrows. 
“ Holy morality! Prithee, what is 
that in your hand ? ” 

She opened it and showed the por- 
trait of Philip and smiled at him. He 
was plainly puzzled. “Hownow? Is 
art magic dumb ? ” 
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“You take that and you laugh at 
him! Oh, you disappoint me. If it 
were his head you might be safe. Who 
else has seen that but me ? ”’ 

“Only my sister,” Elizabeth smiled. 

Dr. Dee came closer. “‘ Did you hate 
her so much ? ” he said in a low voice. 

“Sirrah, you are impudent!” she 
flushed. 

Dr. Dee shrugged. ‘“‘ Oh, moralities, 
moralities! Well, he is gone out of 
England, then, he and his flames and 
his hangmen. The mind ranges free. 
Thanks to the art magic which, as some 
say, is of the devil.” 


She laughed. “Thanks to art 
magic, quotha! And no thanks to 
me?” 


“Prithee, what is art magic? The 
cold reason which knows bigotry and 
folly only to use them. What are you 
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but art magic—the best of you and the 
worst—with something of the woman 
to make best and worst more vehement? 
Kinsman after the spirit, I challenge 
your favour when you are come to your 
kingdom.” 

“Kinsman !”’ she laughed. 

“Forasmuch as we believe nothing, 
fear nothing, and hope all things, 
Madam, good-night.” He flung his 
cloak about him, he was again a black 
mysterious shape, he was gone. 

Elizabeth went slowly back to her 
room and sat a long while gazing into 
the fire. When Mrs. Ashley came she 
found over her mistress’s bed the por- 
trait of King Philip. She could not 
keep in her curiosity. “A gift, 
madam ? ”’ she fluttered. 

“No, woman. A warning,” Eliza- 
beth said. 


HOLLY. 


HE flow’rs are gone from wood and dell, 
The moors are brown and grey, 
And mists ’mid pine-trees’ purple stems 
Drift softly by to-day, 
The leaves that fell in golden show’rs 
Now lie all dimm’d and dead, 


But holly wears, ’gainst coming Yule 


Her bonny beads of red. 


The rose-hips in their scarlet sheen 
Are gone from hedgerows bare, 

The spindle boughs brave plunder prov’d 
For wing’d troops of the air, 

The ivy berries still are seen, 
Night-black they hang o’erhead, 

But ’gainst their gloom like jewell’d drops 
Gleam holly’s beads of red. 


Oh gay the Christmas wreath shall be 
With myrtle and with yew, 

With mistletoe like cluster’d stars 
Dimm’d softly by the dew, 

Oh glad be every heart the while, 
That Christmas joy is shed, 

When stor’d-up sunshine seems to smile 
From holly’s beads of red. 





AuGusTA HANCOCK. 
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1€ Taken Down by CLIVE HOLLAND, 
[- 
ot 
t, T was Christmas Eve in the Quartier young girl of seventeen, known to 
Latin, and more brilliant lighteven almost all of those present, had been 
a- than usual streamed out from the done to death, general conversation on 
windows of the old Café de la Closerie crimes and motives had arisen. 
des Lilas, commonly known as _ the Marie Blondel, with a shudder, at 
Café des Lilas, on to the wet asphalt length said: 
of the Place de Observatoire. ‘* Ah, it is horrible. Poor Stéphanie, 


Inside the Café, around the stove in and she so bright and gay and pretty 
the far corner of the billiard-room, bent at Bullier but on T hursday last. And 
upon celebrating the Eve of Noél in how she danced. \nd to think of it, 
friendly fashion, was seated that little but a few hours later she was——”’ 
coterie of artistic souls which gener- and Marie, with tears swimming in her 
ally forgathered of nights in one or sympathetic and large brown eyes, 


other of their respective studios. spread her hands with a dramatic ges- 
Strangely enough, on that particular ture of speechless horror. 

evening the Café des Lilas towards \fter a pause she continued : 

eleven o'clock was almost deserted save ‘* J know that if anything like that 


for the members of the said coterie, happened to me, my friends, I would 
which consisted of Bruce Simpson, a haunt my murderer till he could no 
raw-boned, massive Scotsman, with a lons ger face life.’’ 


shock of sandy hair, hailing from [din- ‘You would haunt your murderer ?”’ 
burgh, who had come to Paris to study — said John Collinson’ slowly, knocking 
surgery under Dr, Doven ; John Collin- — the ashes out of a grimy briar pipe of 
son, an American from Vermont, who which ke was inordinately fond. A, 
was learning painting under Bouguer- pipe the odour from which, his com- 
eau ; Dick Hendry, an English journal-  rades often declared, announced the 


ist attached to the Paris edition of an owner's advance even round a corner 
alien paper; Roland Thommason, an _ that is to say, when the wind was in a 
art student working at Colorossi’s ; Iza favourable direction. 

Czerny, a Polish girl studying music at “Yes, I- would,” said Marie; 
the Conservatoire ; Margarita Celleni, ‘‘ until he did something which re- 
an Italian model; and litthe Marie moved him from earth.’’ 


Blondel, a model much attached to And then the conversation, with one 
Collinson. of those strange turns which desultory 
The talk had been general. Hendry — talk often takes, centred upon ghosts. 
as a journalist was immensely inter- Thommason called for more drinks 
ested in a peculiarly terrible « — for every one, and another little saucer 
passtonnel which had horrified and e was added to each of the small piles 
cited the Quartier for several days past. which stood on the grimy marbles 


And from a discussion of this horrible topped tables round which the coterie 
and mysterious crime, by which a was gathered near the stove. 
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** It is cold,’’ said Marie, as Georges 
the garcon came bustling across the 
room with the pots of steaming coffee 
and hot milk, one in each hand. 

Georges laughed. 

‘* Mademoiselle will soon be roasting 
like a quail,’’ he said, ** if she gets her 
pretty back anv nearer the fire.’’ 

For Marie was seated on the floor on 

the little which 
Georges was in the habit of obsequi- 
beneath the feet of 


one of banquettes 


ously pushing 


Madame la Proprictaire’s best lady 
customers. 

Marie laughed, and pinched Georges’s 
leg as he shovelled more fuel into the 


iron throat of the glowing stove, which 
caused him to skip and spill quite a 


handful of the tiny lumps of briquettes 


‘Tue MESSAGE OF THI 

for want of a better title.’’ 
‘* Fire away,’ said Hendry, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ only don't lay it on too thick, 


Bruce, my boy, or you will scare the 
eiris,’’ 

what 1s 
had 


who 
sensitive,’’ 


Already Marie, 
commonly — called 
begun to shudder in anticipation of the 
harrowing to which her feelings might 
be subjected. Iza Czerny had drawn 
closer to Roland Thommason, both of 
whom were upon the broad, 
shabby, leather-covered lounge in the 
corner near the stove, and had laid her 
hand upon his which rested upon the 
edge of the table. Margarita was 


already as close to Hendry as she could 


Was 


seated 








get, for whom, indeed, she was never 
tired of jokingly—although perhaps 
there was some little underlying truth— 
saving she had ‘* une grande passion.”’ 
Simpson took a sip of a liquid which 
was not in his case coffee, cleared his 
throat, stretched his long legs beneath 
the table till his boots almost rested on 
the fire-box of the stove, and began. 
‘“It was in my second vear in 


Edinburgh,’ he said, ‘‘ and I had got 


over the first sick sort of feeling 
that comes when one is_ cutting 
up people, whether they be alive 
or dead. As far as Il can remem- 
ber, it was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when old MacTavish, who was. our 


senior surgeon d ‘monstrator, met me 
in the corridor near the operating- 
theatre, and, catching me by the hand, 


said: 
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with which the stove 


fed. 


was habitually 


Talking of ghosts and haunting,” 
said Simpson at length, when Georges 
had slammed the iron trap door to and 
had gone to attend upon some cus- 
tomers in the front restaurant, “| 
once had a strange experience.”’ 

He did not any more for a 
moment or two, and then Hendry said: 


Say 


“Well, get on with your yarn. 
Perhaps some one can cap it with 
not! awe 

No doubt they can,’’ said Simp- 
son ; “* but mine is a true and veracious 
account of one of those inexplicabie 


things upon which scientists expend so 
much energy of thought in trying to 
solve. I shall call it 

BECKONING FINGER 
aaa 2 I 


a iob on 


yme a mv boy, we have 
worth seeing. You must 

all, at all,’ he said, as I 
for a moment, thinking of the 
* Rugger ’ match that I was off to see 
i Park. Old MacTavish was 
fond of me,’’ said Simpson, 
in for 


Ong, 
got 
not stop at 


hesitated 


in the 
rather 
several good 


So | 
and 


and he got me 
things in the wavy of operations. 
went alone with him at once, 
chucked the ‘ Rugger.’ 

‘* Well, when we got into the operat- 


heat the subject was already on 


ine’ theatre 
the table and under an anesthetic. 


She was one of the most beautiful girls 
that I had ever and I seemed 


somehow or other to recognise her. 


seen, 


But they were already going to get to 
work—it was an abdominal operation, 
I needn’t say more—and there was no 
time for me to speculate where I had 

sn her. So I just got into the 
nearest seat possible and began to 
watch. It was a perfect treat,’’ said 


Simpson, getting enthusiastic, ** to see 


the way old MacTavish went to work. 
He got into his rubber jumper in a 
brace of shakes, and the operation 
which would take most men_ three- 


quarters of an hour I knew he would 
slip through in the course of about 


twenty-five minutes. 


a nice thing,’’ said Simp- 
to see any one cut up, and espe- 
cially isn’t it nice in the case of a beau- 
tiful girl with a fine figure.’’ Marie 
shuddered visibly, and for a moment 


It isn’t 


son, 











Pe- 


put 


Ip- 
pe- 
au- 
rie 
ent 








pressed her little slim hands over her 
big dark eyes. ‘* But these things 
have to be done, and when the wound 
was opened up things began to get 
interesting. Well, everything went off 
all right ; the stitches were put in, 
MacTavish began to talk—he had 
scarcelv said a word during the opera- 
tion itself except when he had 
beckoned me to stand closer up, which 
i was only too glad to do—and we were 
congratulating ourselves on having 
done something that had at that time 
only been done about three or four 
times successfully, as far as our know- 
ledge went. 

‘“* Vou had better move her back 
into No. 2 Ward,’ said Maclehose, the 
senior physician; ‘* 1 think she will do 
all right now.’ 

‘The carriers came in, the girl’s 
clothes, which had been ripped up, 
were thrown across her (they would 
either be stitched up again in the ward 
or other garments slipped on to her), 
and they were about to carry her away 
when I suddenly noticed a change come 
over her which caused me to g 
Maclehose’s arm just as he was leaving 
the operating theatre and call him 
back. 

** In less time than it takes to tell,”’ 
continued Simpson, who rather prided 
himself on an occasional poetic touch 
in his descriptive narrative, ‘* the lamp 
of life had suddenly flickered out—or 
at least so we thought. 


rasp 


** Maclehose, MacTavish, a fellow 
student named Williams, an Italian 
junior surgeon—a very clever chap 
named Gambarni—and myself gathered 
hastily round the ambulance. Macle- 
hose seized the girl’s wrist, and, after 
a deathly silence of about a minute, 
said in his usual matter-of-fact tone to 
MacTavish : 

“I’m afraid it’s no go this time. 
my boy, and that after all she has 
slipped through our fingers.’ 

** MacTavish only uttered one 
word, which one often hears on the 
golf links when one gets bunkered, 
and turned away with a look of disgust 
and disappointment on his face. mtr 
never liked mucking a job.”’ 

Simpson paused, and Margarita 


said : 7 


Is that all, mon gar? 
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‘*All!’? snorted Simpson. ‘‘ No ; 
I'm coming to the weird part.”’ 

Then he went on: 

‘*T had to visit No. 2 Ward that 
night. One bed, that of the patient 
I had only known as No. 4, was 
empty, and the screen that had been 
used at the time the examination was 
made before the operation was decided 
upon was still partly drawn round the 
bed. Of course, the lights were low in 
the ward. ‘There were ten beds alto- 
gether, and No. 4’s was the last bed 
but one on the left-hand side not far 
from the door. 

‘* As I came into the ward on my 
round the last thing at night, about 
eleven o'clock, I found the nurse in 
charge in a state of extreme agitation. 

‘** What is the matter, Nurse?’ I 
said, as I entered the ward and found 
her standing near the door, as though 
Waiting my coming. 

*©* Oh: doctor,’ 
hurriedly, but very softly, * 1 have had 
a terrible fright.’ 

“** What is it?’ I said, for the girl, a 
probationer, was evidently very much 
upset. . ; 


, : i 
she said, speaking 


““* 7 think perhaps we had better 
step just outside, Doctor,’ was the 
reply, ‘and then I'll tell vou.’ 

‘** Very well,’ said I, and we 
stepped out on to the landing of the 
stone staircase, and I leant with my 
back against the iron balustrade. 
Now 


: , Nurse,’ I began, ‘ be quick 
with it, for I want to get to bed.’ 

** And then she told me the following 
varn :— 

‘** T was sitting at the other end of 
the ward,’ said Nurse Sophie, speal 
ing rapidly, * reading, as everything 
was quite quiet, when sudden I 
though I heard a sound, as though 
there was a sharp rapping, such as 
with the leg of a chair or a stick, pro- 





ceeding from No. 5. I rose and went 
along the ward, but found No. 5 fast 
asleep. I had not looked at No. 4’s 
bed, knowing there was nobody there, 
and the screen was in such a position 
that going along to No. 5 I did not see 
the bed, but on my return could quite 
: \nd oh, doctor,’ said 

1¢ Girl, ‘when I looked in No. 4’s bed 

] saw her sitting up and beckoning to 
me with her finger, and then pointing 
\nd although I 


plainly do so. 
t! 


to the door with it. 
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rubbed my eyes, thinking I might be 
asleep, No. 4 was there sitting up in 
bed, and beckoning me to go to her.’ 

*** Did you go?’ I said. 

‘*** No,’ said Nurse Sophie, ‘I did 
not, for as I looked the figure van- 
ished, with a look of horror on her 
face, and the bed was empty again.’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Simpson, ‘I 
told her that she had been asleep; and 
that if she did it again and got these 
notions in her head I should report her. 
Not that I meant to do so, but the in- 
cident had evidently got on the girl’s 


nerves, and I knew what ‘ nerves’ 
were in connection with a surgical 
ward. 


‘* After I had chaffed her a bit to 
buck her up, and had had a glance at 
the other patients, and had given a 
long look at the bed lately occupied by 
No. 4, I went on my rounds, and 
eventually turned in. 

‘“‘ However, although I was dog- 
tired, somehow I could not sleep, and 
though I fell into an uneasy doze, per- 
haps as was but natural, my _half- 


awake thoughts were centred upon 
what the r_~ had told me. 
‘* Suddenly I became aware that 


there was some one standing near the 
foot of my bed. It was the girl we 
had operated on, and she looked as 
though she had just entered by the 
door. There was a look of terror and 
amazement on her face, and the wound 
which I had seen so skilfully stitched 
up by MacTavish, was open as it had 
been before the stitches were put in. I 
sprang out of bed, uttering, I must 
adn it,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘a cry of 
astonishment, but the figure had 
vanished. Of course, at the time I put 
the impression my mind had received 
down to a half-waking dream, but I 
have never been able to explain why | 
felt compelled to hurry into my clothes, 
to find Gambarni, who was on night 
duty, to tell him the story as the nurse 
had told it to me, and of the apparition 
which apparently I had seen. Gam- 
barni, of course, being an Italian, and 

knew, a believer in the supernatural, 
was much less sceptical than Mac- 
Tavish or one of the others might have 
been. So after listening to me, he sug- 
gested that we should go down to the 
mortuary together and see if all was 
right. 
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** Of course, neither of us anticipated 
finding anything wrong, and were sur- 
prised when, having obtained the key 
from the night porter and attempting 
to unlock the door, we found it im- 
possible to open it more than a few 
inches. Only when our united weight 
and strength—and we were neither of 
us chickens as regards the latter—was 
brought to bear against the door did 
we succeed in pushing it back suff- 
ciently far to enter. 

As soon as we had turned up the gas 
jet, which was only a mere point of 
light on the wail, a yard or so from 
the door itself, we were horrified to see, 
nude and prone behind the door, the 
girl who had been operated upon but a 
few hours before, and who had been 
placed in the mortuary, after the most 
careful examination, as dead. So far 
as any medical skill could ascertain 
the fact of her having died had been 
proved. How she got to where she 
was no one, of course, ever knew, but 
that she had ‘ come to,’-as the phrase 
is, and horror struck at her position and 
the almost total darkness, had crawled 
off the table on which she had been laid 
out, had reached the door, and had en- 
deavoured to make ker way out of the 
place, was perfectly clear. No doubt 
the exertion of moving and her inef- 
fectual struggle to open the door had 
burst the stitches in the terrible wound 
that had had to be made in her, and she 
had bled to death. The knocking the 
nurse said she heard must have been 
that which the unfortunate girl (who 
] afterwards discovered was one of a 
troupe of dancers performing at one 
of the theatres) made in her endeavours 
to attract attention.”’ 

When Simpson had ceased speaking 
there was. silence, and both Maric 
Blondel and Margarita Celleni gave a 
little shudder of horror and affright. 
Iza Czerny, whose Polish blood seemed 
to make her less subject to nervous 
impressions than were her two com- 
panions, sat with her hands 
clasped upon her knees, gazing at the 
patch of glowing light which _ fell 
through the fire-box of the stove on to 
the sanded floor. 

The silence 





still, 


Was 


at last broken by 


Dick Hendry, who said :— 
‘““A very good story, mon gar.” 
And then added: ‘‘ Truly, there are 
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more things in’ heaven and earth, 

Horatio, than. are dreamt of. in your 

philosophy.’” For Hendry never let 

an opportunity slip of quoting Shake- 

speare, of which he had an astonishing, 

though disjointed, knowledge. 

Then Iza Czerny spoke. 


“' THE STORY OF 
“Which means,’’ said Roland 
Thommason, cutting in, *‘ the story of 
vourself.”’ 
' Iza shrugged her plump shoulders, 
said nothing for a moment, and then 
replied : 

‘What matter? I call it ‘The Story 
of Anna Polski.’ ”’ 

‘*Anna,’’ said the girl, ‘* lived: not 
far from me in Nerkoff-street, Wazy- 
saw. We were quite voung, both of 
us. I was but sixteen and she several 
months younger. We had met at the 
scheol, and had become friends almost 
at sight. She was so pretty that no 
one could see hex and not love her. .\t 
all-events, no one who was a man. 
And when going to and from school 
as we sometimes crossed the gardens, 
where the band plaved on Sunday, the 
voung officers would look at her and 
trv to attract her attention, and even 
sometimes follow. her home. One 
day,”’ said Iza, ‘‘ she made some cx- 
cuse after school to remain behind, in- 
stead of accompanying me home as 
usual. And then a little later in the 
same aveek she told me that she was 
in love with one of the voung officers in 
the chief cavalry regiment stationed at 
Warsaw. 

“The officers of this regiment,” 
ontinued Iza, ‘* did net enjoy a very 
good reputation. I had heard stories, 
indeed, of this same Stefan Varhazy, 
and. I. warned Anna against him. But, 
of course,’’ said the speaker, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ it was no 
use. Whenever is it any use to warn 
people against love, mes.amis? Never, 
never. It is always the. same story. 
They say, ‘ You cannot know ; vou do 
not understand. If vou knew him vou 
would trust him.’ But one never does 
know aman, mes amis, after all.’’ 

Hendrv laughed, and said :— 

“We all know your opinion of men, 
Iza. But they are not all bad lots——-"’ 

" Truly,’ answered the girl, ‘** vou 
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**T, too,’’ said she, flashing a glance 
from her brilliant dark eyes round at 
the little group, all the members of 
which now regarded her with keen in- 
terest, “‘ have had my experience. I 
shall call my little histoire,’’ said the 
speaker, 


,” 


Anna PoLskiI-—— 


are right. I always except tic cow pany 
in which I am.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Thoemmason and 
Collinson in the same breath. “te 
is nice to know that you do not con- 
sider us black sheep.”’ 

And then nearly all the members of 
the little circle save Margarita Cellini 
laughed merrily, as Bruce Simpson 
stirred up the stove the fuel of which, 
he declared, was caking on the top. 

‘*To continue,’’ said Iza. ‘* This 
went on a leag while, and then one 
dav the regiment was ordered to 
another; part of the courtry, and Ste- 
fan, of course, went with it, leaying 
Anna behind distraught at his goin 

** She afterwards told me much of 
what had taken place at their parting, 
and how she had dec'ared that if he 
did not retura as he promised within 


oO 
S- 





six months, when she died she would 
haunt him for the rest of his davs. We 
Poles,’? continued the speaker, ‘* do 
not easily submit to an injury even 
from those we love. I knew that 
Anna bad that wonderful gift of second 
sight, and I believed from the bottom 
of my heart that she would also be able 
to carry out her threat to Stefan. 

‘**T was going to school one morn- 
ing four or five months afterwards—it 
was my last term, as I was now nearly 
seventeen—when I met Katarina 
Bauer, a fellow classmate, hurrying 
along towards schcol looking fright- 
cned and distraught. 

‘** Have you not heard the sad 
news,’ she said, immediately she over- 
took me, ‘about Anna ?? 

‘““My heart) sank heavily at . the 
words, for that night I had dreamed 
I saw Anna standing by. my bedside. 

‘““* What is it?’ 1 exclaimed. 

** And then as we walked slowly down 
Prospect-street on our way she told 
me how that moraing Anna, who lived 
in the same building as she did, was 
discovered drowned in her bath. 
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‘* Well, my friends,’’ continued Iza, 
‘‘ that was not the end of poor Anna's 
sad histotre. There was vet more to 
follow. For within a month I read in 
the *‘ Gazeta Polska’ that Lieutenant 
Stefan Varhazy had shot himself at 
his father’s schloss under mysterious 
circumstances. 

‘*Two days later I read how, on 
September 26, whilst the licutenant 
was at dinner with his brother officers 
had suddenly fallen 
and had pointed to 
exclaim- 


at Cracow, he 
back in his chair, 
the doorway of the room, 
ing’: 

‘** By heavens, Colonel! cannot vou 
see her??’ 


‘*Colonel Ivanovitch, of course, 


could see nothing, and thought that 
the lieutenant had been drinking, and 


advised him to retire to his quarters. 
‘For nights together after that the 
lieutenant was heard pacing his room 
twice he called 
\nna! Have 
me, Anna!’ 
‘*The end,’’ said Iza, pausing for 
a moment, Some 
people— for the storv of Anna’s unfor- 
last be- 


till dawn, and once or 
out the \nna, 


mercy, have merey upon 


name 


‘“ was soon to come. 
and shame at 
about—called the 


remorse. 


tunate love 
came bruited 
tenant’s act that of 
I knew better,’’ said the 
“it was not » much’ remorse- 
for those men donot 
trouble overmuch concerning the ruin 
they bring to girls—but was the re- 
sult of Anna’s ghost appearing, as she 
said she would, to the man who had 
broken faith with her.’’ 

When Iza had done speaking Collin- 
son said slowly, as though the idea had 
just occurred to him :- 

‘*By gum, what a lot 
must walk in a citv like Paris! ”’ 

Simpson smiled dourly, and Hendry 


lieu- 
But 
speaker. 


sort ol 


¢ iad 
of ghosts 


merely said, ‘‘ True.”’ 

But no one laughed, for the 
spell of Iza Czerny’s eyes was upon 
them. Eyes which seemed to have in 
them something of the haunting look 
which those gifted with 
second sight. 


comes to 


At this point Georges came round 
the corner of the room to see if more 
refreshment were required. But hall 
the coffee was still in the glasses of 
most of the coterie, forgotten during 
the stories to which they had listened. 
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‘“*T must have an absinthe,”’ said 
Hendry, ‘* after that piece of yrue- 
someness. 

““And I 


Georges looked at Bruce Simpson 


too,”’ said Collinson. 
and T} mmmias) t} " nice 
and 1oOmmason as though expecting 
suit. But the former 
shook his head, and said: 

“* Not me:’’ \nd then to 
Collinson : You boys will just 


them to follow 
Hendry 
and 
ruin 


vourselves with that poison. I 


will take a litthke Highland Dew- 
Whirkv soda un, Georges.’’ 
\nd then the smiling little man, 


with the arm and 


the bald head which shone vaguely in 
he dim light of the room, repeated 
the order: 


over his 


serviette 


\bsinthe deux, whisky soda un,” 
and hurried away to execute the com- 
mission, 
“When I first came to Paris five 
, after 
got under 
Souguereau I was with Tegnier in 
1 ‘ " PY hs 
the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére. He 


said Collinson, 


‘* before I 


azo, 


return, 


Vears 
(rcorges’ 
old B 
) 
was a funny chap was Tegnier, but, 
mv word, he could pai he figure. 
Old Bouguereau hiseelf calnok tela 
those pearly flesh tints, especially seen 
by artificial light, that Tegnier used 
to get us easv as shucking peas. 

ma Tegnier 
s with him a 
couple of years before I really got to 
know him. He and J, and a little Bel- 
gian girl, and a nigger from Harti, 
who had plenty of money and some 
amount of talent, used to paint in his 
big old studio the whole’ morning, 
exchanging a word except 
when the old fellow would walk round 
to see how we were getting on, and 
make some scathing and explosive cri- 
ticism on our work. 

‘““We had a good many models at 
one time and another during the two 
and a half years I was working with 
him, and he had a happy knack of 
picking out the very best figures that 
available, and, indeed, it was 


how he sometimes zot 
pose 


\s I have said, 
and I wa 


Was a 


queer sort, 


scarcely 


were 
astonishing 
hold of a girl to who no one 
would have thought would have con- 
sented to sit in ‘the altogether’ un- 
der any circumstances. As you chaps 
must be aware, models come and go in 
the Quarter, and sometimes a bright 








at 
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un- 
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particular star olf feminine perfection 
of beauty comes up over the horizon, 
twinkles or shines for a short time, 
and then vanishes. 

* Tegnier told me a strange story 


~§ a man named Enthoven, who was 


‘THE GHOST OF THE 


I'll tell the story in Tegnier’s own 
words. 

“It is fifteen years ago,’’ he said 
to me, ‘‘ since I took the studio, be- 
cause it was cheap, and because | had 
not then ‘ arrived.’ [Enthoven had had 
it five vears before, and gave it up 
somewhat suddenly, 


paying two quar- 
ters’ rent in lieu of the  half-year’s 
notice upon which he had agreed, and 
disappearing no one knew where. 

some time previous 


to the date of his departure had been 


‘* Enthoven for 
engaged upon «a life-size picture, to 
which be had given the provisional 
and rather banal title of * Le Bain de 


Venus.’ The girl who hed posed for 
the picture was simply superb, so 
Tegnier told me. He had known her 
slightly. One of the most beautiful 
models that had ever sat to an artist. 


j 


She did not appear to be a denizen of 


the Quarter, for exc ‘pt that she occa- 
, 


sionally junched with Enthoven at the 
Café d’Hareourt or Le Cheval Blanc 
she was seldom or never seen in the 


launts usually 


known to models. 


There was a tradition that, masked, 


she had once accompanied Enthoven 


to Bullier, and had danced divinely, 
if not with quite the abandon of the 
usual female habituées. 

“Suddenly she disappeared, and 


when questioned bv one or two of his 
friends regarding her, Enthoven told 
a story that she was really a Bruxel- 
loise, and had only come to Paris to 


1 » +} a 
sit tor that one pictur 


of ines } Calnr ine 
The dav of the Salon opening 


came, and to every one’s surprise 
Enthoven, who had for years past 
never failed to receive his white ticket 
and generally got two or three of his 
canvases hung in good positions, was 
unrepresented. ‘Le Bain de Vénus,’ 
upon which those « 


f his friends who 
had seen it maturing had complimented 
him, and which Tegnier declared was 
a masterpiece of modern classical 


painting, was not hung. Enthoven 
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a Dutch Belgian, I believe, who had 
a studio in the Rue Masseran some 
ten or fifteen years ago, but which at 
the time I first came to Tegnier was 
empty, as it had been before he him- 
St lf Oc” upied it. ] call it 

Rut MASsERAN.’ 

himself at first said it had been re- 
jected, but this statement was soon con- 
tradicted bv a fellow artist who knew 
The latter, when the 
rejection was mentioned to him, de- 
clared the picture | 
in. Then Enthoven said that he was 
dissatished with it and that he had 


‘mucked it up,’ or something to that 


one of the jury. 


1ad never been sent 


effect. : 
continued Collinson, 
“thought there was some mystery 
about the affair, but no one could tell 
exactly wha 


‘* Every one,’’ 


‘“* Some months went bv, and it was 
noticed that Enthoven, after the open- 
ing of the Salon, became almost a 
hermit, no longer frequented this café, 
of which he had formerly been a con- 
stant habituc, or the Café d’Harcourt, 
or the litthke Cheval Blane. Even his 
friends, when they called, said that they 
were no longer welcomed. He got 
thin, his hair began to turn white, and 
it was evident that he was seriously out 
of sorts ; or, as some of his friends con- 
jectured, had something on his mind. 
Most of them put it down to chagrin at 
his failure with ‘Le Bain de Vénus,’ 
shrugged their shoulders, and thought 
no more about it. There is not much 
time, is there, boys, in the Quarter for 
sentimental interest in other people's 
troubles? ’’? remarked Collinson, some- 
what sententiously. ‘‘ Then suddenly 
Enthoven, as I have said, gave up the 
studio and disappeared. It remained 
empty for some considerable time. 

‘*“*]T found,’ said Tegnier, when 
telling me _ the story, ‘several of 
the late occupant’s properties in the 
studio when I took it. No one quite 
knew why it had not let, but an old 
woman hinted to me that there was 
something wrong with it, and that 


‘spooks’’ were about. I cared 
nothing for spooks, and so, glad to get 


a big place at a small price (and a big 
place appeals to the young artist), I 
took it for six months. Amongst the 
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things I found in the studio were two 
or three lengths of drapery, a pair of 
women’s high-heeled shoes, one or two 
articles «{ women’s clothing, an old 
glove or two, a tiny bell which had evi- 
dently been used in the sort of little 
entre-sol for visitors to ring on coming 
to the studio, and some odds and ends 
of dusty canvas. It did not take me 
long to move into the place, for I had 
little property in those days other than 
a colour box, a camp stool, an easel, a 
spare suit of clothes, a clean shirt or 
two, and a few canvases. 

‘* T had been in the studio a week or 
two, and was sitting one night smok- 
ing near the stove, and strangely 
enough ruminating on Enthoven and 
his picture, when | distinctly heard the 
little bell, that I still kept on a 
rickety table which I had knocked 
together myself, out of strips off an 
orange case and a square piece of 
wood, tinkle as though somebody had 
arrived. I went across the studio and 
opened the door. The bell was still on 
the table and nobody was _ there! 
Thinking it must have been after all 
the bell of the next door studio to mine, 
and that I had been deceived, I re- 
turned to my chair by the stove and 
fell asleep. There was just a very 
dim diffused light about the studio 
given by the stove and by a small 
kerosene lamp which I had hung from 
a-gas pipe that ran across the studio 
diagonally and had evidently at one 


time been used to hang a curtain 
dividing the apartment into two. — In 


my half-asleep state I again heard the 
bell ring, or dreamt I did, and, starting 
up, what was my surprise to see the 
door of the studio open, and standing 
just inside it, as though about to 
advance across the: floor, was a tall, 
graceful woman, little more than a gir! 
in appearance, dressed in some loosc- 
fitting veivet gown, and wearing a 
rather close-fitting hat.” I rubbed my 
eyes, thinking that 1 must be dream- 
ing, and then when I was just about to 
start up and ‘Pardon me, 
Madame, but can I be of any service to 
I felt the power of movement 
I was fascinated by the 


Say: 


vou?’ 
had left me. 
beautiful face of the 
secmed as I gazed upon it to undergo 
a change and take upon it an expres- 
sion of horror and amazement that was 


woman, which 


MALL 
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almost indescribable. 


Then the figure 
slowly advanced into the rcom in the 


dim light, without anv noise and with 
a gliding motion as graceful as. that of 
Carlotta Grisi at the Opéra when she 
floated down from the wings like a true 
spirit of ‘la Danse.’ By the time she 
had reached the old square of carpet 
covering the centré of the floor which 
I had found there when I took the 
studio and had been too lazy to pull up 
for cleaning purposes as it was securely 
nailed down, the figure suddenly 
vanished. I rubbed my eyes, sat up in 
the chair, and wondered whether after 
all 1 had not only just woke up. 


‘“*T said nothing to any of my 
friends,’ continued Tegnier, ‘as I 
thought they would laugh at me fora 
fool, or tell me I had drunk too much 
absinthe, or was suffering from 
dyspepsia. 

**On two occasions within a very 
short time,’’ continued — Collinson, 
‘Tegnier told me the same_ thing 
and at last it got ‘on his 
nerves. Not, he used to laugh,’’ added 
Collinson, ‘* because of the intrusion of 
a handsome woman, but because of the 
change of expression which her face 
underwent, and of her suddew disap- 
pearance and the silence of her en- 
trance and exit. 


occurred, 


‘“By a mere chance Tegnier one 
day,’’ continued Collinson, ‘' picked up 
Quai de Conti out of one of the 
little volume upon the 
In it he found a state- 


on the 
1 
BbOxXeS a 


book 
supernatural. 


ment saving that sometimes unquiet 
spirits revisited the scenes of their 
carthly unhappiness, and that  fre- 


quently the only way to lav them was 
to dig upon the spot where they were 
seen to disappear. Tegnier thought 
deeply over this view of the case, and 
one morning determined to pull up the 
old carpet and to see what was under- 
neath. He did so with some difficulty, 
and discovered that a portion:of the 
floor—which was not of parquet, but 
ordinary boards—had at some time 
been removed. And on prising up one 
of the boards he discovered a roll of 
canvas lying longways- between the 
On puiling this out and unroll- 
his astonishment: to 
Enthoven’s 


joists. 
ing it what was 
find that it was evidently 


‘Le Bain de Vénus,’ 


missing’ picture 
S } ’ 
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slashed, as regards the figure part of 
the canvas, almost in ribbons. 

‘ Putting the canvas in the corner of 
the studio, and replacing the board, he 
went off to a friend and told him what 
he had found. The friend returned 
with him, and they then discovered 
that several of the joists of the floor 
boards had also been cut through, and 
eventually replaced in position and held 
there by thin strips of wood nailed 
along them. ‘This pointed, reasoned 
Tegnier, to something being buried 
beneath them in the earth, which was 
quite dry and rather sandy. 

‘Half an hour later a Commissary 
of Police was fetched to the studio by 
Yegnier and his friend, and excava- 
tions were made, with the result that 
about two feet beneath the surface was 
found the skeleton of a woman, an 
article or two of jewellery, and several 
scraps of clothing. 

* Evidently a crime had been com- 
mitted, and, having elucidated the 
mystery of Enthoven's. picture, the 
discoverers were on the irack of that 
surrounding the disappearance of his 
beautiful model. Of course, the usual 
inquiry was made, all the organiza- 
tion for the detection of crime was sect 
in Operation, and after two months’ 
vigorous search and inquiry Enthoven 
Was run to earth and arrested whilst 
sitting at a little osteria on the out- 
skirts of Milan, where he was found to 
be residing, and after the usual exam- 
ination made a full confession of the 
crime. 

“The story as Teenier told it to 
me,” said Collinson, ‘tis very briefly 
as follow s. The model was an orphan 
girl of good family, whose acquaint- 
ance Enthoven had made in Brussels. 
She had fallen in love with him, and 
he—a very fascinating man—had vot 
her to follow him to Paris upon ‘the 
promise of marrying her if she would 
pose for his great picture, which was 
to make him, as he told her, famous. 

“Giving out to the few friends she 
had that she was going to Leipsic to 
study music, she came to Paris, and 


’ 


taking an apartment in the Rue de 
Seine, during the day sat to Enthoven. 

“The liaison was carefully kept a 
secret ; no one knew but that the girl 
Was an ordinary model. 


“When the picture was finished it 


appeared, from Enthoven's conf<s- 
sion, that one morning she had urged 
upon him to fulfil his promise to 
marry her. And he, ambitious not to 
marry until he had gained a greater 
position that he had at the time, or 
because he had tired of her, put her off 
with excuses. He went out in anger, 
leaving her in the studio. And when 
he returned an hour or so later met 
her just leaving in a hurry. Sus- 
picious that something was wrong, 
he dragged her back into the studio, 
and upon going to his easel was horri- 
fied to find that the work upon which 
he had lavished five months was 
utterly and irretrievably ruined. 

‘‘In revenge the girl had slashed 
the figure of Venus to ribbons, 

‘** Suddenly possessed | with — an 
almost maniacal anger, Enthoven 
turned upon her, grasped her by the 
throat, threw her down on the floor, 
and then in the madness of his anger 
and rage must have involuntarily 
strangled her. 

‘*When at length he released his 
hotd of her throat, and she lay stark 
and still on the floor, he suddenly 
realised what he had done, and was 
overcome with horror. In the end he 
decided that he could not risk an in- 
quiry—which aiter all would probably 
have led to his being sentenced to only 
a comperatively short term of impri- 
senment—and so he decided to bury 
the girl under the studio floor. First 
cutting the ruined picture out of the 
frame, he then secreted the body for 
two days under the bed in the 
screcned-off part of the studio, at 
night working at the removal of the 
boards, and ultimately he buried his 
victim where she was found. 

Phat is the story as Tegnier told 
me it,’’ concluded Collinson. ‘* All I 
know is that although Tegnier himself 
at once gave up the studio it was let 
soon afterwards to another tenant, 
who retained possession of it for some 
years, and who was never troubled by 
anv revenanl.”’ 

‘* Poor girl, poor girl,’’ said Marie 
Blondel, who had sat during Collin- 
son's recital with startled eyes, into 
which now the tears of a ready sym- 
pathy welled. ‘Truly it is always 
the same story in the end with us 
women.”’ 

‘* Not always,’’ said Collinson, pat- 
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‘You always think of £ s. d.,’’ said 
wad. Collinson ‘It’s a brutal habit.’’ 
that (nd then thev all laughed to relieve 
tha t tension brought about by telling 
n. ] ehost stories in the dimly-lit, now de- 
out of erted, Café des Lilas on a Christmas 
Eve 





WHY DO WE SNEEZE? 


Answers to Small Correspondents. 


Why do we sneeze? 
Well, a breeze, 
You know, is a dreadful tease! 
When it saucy grows, 
And suddenly blow: 
Right under our nose, 
We sneeze. 
Why do we yawn? 
At dawn 
Of dreaming, an elfin fawn 
From his dream-house trips 
And knocks on our lips, 
And when through he slips, 
We yawn. 


Why do we wink? 

I think 

It’s the fairies who make us blink, 
As they flutter by 
In the daylight—I 
Feel sure that is why 

We wink. 


J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 
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The Junior Lord’s Romance. 


By FRANCIS GRIBDLE, 


HE Honourable Algernon Brook- 
lvn, the vouthful membe; for 
Bude Haven, rose late from his 
slumbers, according to his habit, and 
sat down to breakfast in his elegant 
chambers ia Pall Mali. 
He was a neat and natty little man 
-pink and white, with pale blue eves, 
] and a diminutive flaxen 
moustache—the sort of man who al- 
ways looks as if he had just stepped out 
of a band-box: the sort of man, too, 
who was certain to be called Algie by 
every on new him at all well. 
Even the Prime Minister called him 
\lgie; and it so happened that the 
very first letter which he opened was 
in the Prime Minister’s handwriting. 


It ran as follows: 


wno kK 


Private and confidential. 
10, Downing-street, S.W. 
' a s > 
My dear Algie, 


Phe promotions consequent 
upon Lord Arklow's retirement from 
the Cabinet will presentiv place a 
Junior Lordship of the Treasury at my 


disposal. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that I mav be able to propose 
your name for the office. 

There is, however, one stipulation 
which 1 must make. My offer is based 
o1 the assumption that there is—or, 
at all events, that hereafter there will 
be—no foundation for the rumours 
which have latterly connected your 


name with that of a subsidiary female 


member of the company of a certain 
Musical Comedy theatre. 
Verbum sap. As an old friend of 


vour father’s | can drop this hint with- 
out fear that vou will take offence. 

] ’ { 
i 


lam just going out of town for a 


couple of days ; come and see me next 


lhursday afternoon, at four o'clock. 
Yours very sincerely, 


\lgie read the communication with 
mixed feelings. He had alwavs looked 
forward to becoming a serious poli- 
tician, like his late father, the Lord 
President of the Council, and his elder 


brother, the Governor of Mauritius, as 
soon as he had finished sowing his 
wild oats; but he would rather have 
gone on sowing these a little longer. 
Still, as this excellent offer had been 
dropped into his lap 

‘*On the whole,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ I 
suppose I’m more glad than s try’; 
and then: 

‘‘And I suppose I ougiit to 
ful to Mollie for throwing me over. 
Poor Mollie! She'd never have done 
it if she'd guessed that this was com- 


be grate- 


ine. 

Probably not ! 

For Mollie was Mollie Trefusis of 
the Propriety—a brilliant ornament of 
the chorus of that theatre, at which 
so many matrimonial links have been 
forged between society and the stage. 
She and Algie had been on the point 
of forging vet another link of the kind 
at the Strand Registry Office— 

ecretly, so as to contront \lgie’s 
friends and relatives with an accom- 
plished fact. But then, apropos of no 
matter what, there had been a fit of 
jealousv and a quarrel; and Algie’s 
desk contained a perfumed note in 
which Mollie declared her intention of 
never speaking to him again. 

He had been terribly upset about it 
at first, and had very neariv humbled 
himself to Mollie. His pride, how- 
ever, had wrestled with his affections: 
his letter of apology remained un- 
finished; and there was no denying 
that this communication from the 
Prime Minister made a difference. 

= said Algie, heaving a 
sigh, half of regret, half of relief, as 
he tore up the draft of his apology 
and tossed it on to the fire ; but then— 

‘“ Hullo! What's this? ’”’ 

It was another perfumed note, in a 
familiar handwriting, scrawled breath- 
lessly, without regard for grammar or 
punctuation : 

ALGIE DARLING, 

I’ve sulked long enough haven’t I 
and I don't want to sulk anv longer so 
you mustn't either but do make it up 


Kismet ! 
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and be friends and I'll drop in on you 
and surprise you at half-past twelve 
to-morrow and you can take me out 
to lunch at the Ritz and go motoring 
afterwards so in great haste and no 
more at present from 
Your loving 
MOu.ir. 


‘* Well, I never! ’’ was Algie’s com- 
ment on that. 

A little while before the note would 
have raised him to a seventh heaven 
of ecstasy ; but now scales were drop- 
ping from his eyes. 

Mollie was charming—other people 
admitted that. But Mollie, as the 
wile of a Junior Lord of the Treasury ! 
Mollie trying to play the grand lady 
at the Prime Minister’s receptions ! 
Algie conjured up the vision, and it 
made him shudder. Better to trample 
on his -feelings; better even to jump 
on them and press them down! 

** Ellis !’? he called to his servant. 

"MOS, Sir.”” 

** If any lady should ask for me this 
norning, tell her that I’ve gone to 
Kamtschatka for the benefit of my 
health, and expect to be away for 
several months.’’ 

As if Mollie were likely to believe 
that ! 

Mollie did not 
I:llis to say so. 

‘* It’s Miss Trefusis, sir,’’ he said. 


believe it, and told 


*“Didn’t you give her my mes- 
sage? ”’ 


“Yes, sir; but Miss Trefusis says 


she knows you can’t have gone to 
Kamtschatka, because she saw vou 
last night in the stalls at the Pro- 


priety, and she wants you very parti- 
cularly; so I thought I’d_ better tell 
you.”’ 

‘“ Very well, you can show her in.’ 

So Mollie entered, a towering and 
queenly figure, half a foot or more 
taller than Algie, attired in costly furs, 
cnd wearing a huge hat’ which 
threatened to sweep ornaments off the 
mantelpiece at every movement of her 
handsome head. Nor was she in the 
least embarrassed. She had made up 


her mind to be nice, but she expected 
her whims to be respected. 

‘“You naughty boy!’’ she began. 
** How dare vou sulk like this! 
you say 


And 


how dare you've gone to 
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Kamtschatka’ when you know I know 
you haven't?” 

She came to him with majestic im- 
pulsiveness, claiming to be kissed, 
Algie could not have avoided kissing 
her by any measure short of running 
away. He kissed her, and she rattled 
on :— 

“There now. Isn't it awfully good 
of me to come and forgive you?” 

And then he had to explain that he 
was going. to be a Junior Lord of the 
Treasurv—that he was to. see the 
Prime Minister on the subject on 
Thursday at four—and that it was 
contrary to the rules of the service 
(that was how he put it) for Junior 
Lords of the Treasury to marry into 
the Propriety chorus. 


How he managed to get the ex- 
planation out he hardly knew. He 


could only have recalled, if he had ever 
tried to tell the story, that the scene 
Wis tempestuous, and that Mollie in- 
terrupted his explanations. lor the 
rest he had only a confused recollec- 
tion of Mollie. in many _ kaleidoscopi- 
cally changing moods ; of Mollie, in- 
Cignant, attempting to belabour him 
with her umbrella ; of Mollie, with her 
hat disarranged, hysterical, and in 
tears; of Mollie, severe and sarcastic, 
cross-examining him like a prisoner in 
the dock. 

‘** You don’t mean to say you've lost 
vour money, .\lgie?’’ was her first in- 
terruption, when he tried to speak of a 
sudden change in his prospects ; and 
perhaps it was not the kind of inter- 
ruption most likely to soften a-lover's 
heart. 

‘So I'm not good enough for you? 
Is that what vou mean ?’’ was. her. se- 
cond exclamation, when she began to 
understand ; and Algie tried to com- 
bine firmness with politeness by. pro- 
testing that it was he who was not 
good enough for her. 

She had said as much in her letter, 
he pointed out. He was only taking 
ler at her word. But Mollie was not 
to be put down like that. 

‘* Taking me at my word, indeed! 
That's a pretty mean thing to do,” 
she retorted in tones of scorn. 

‘* I’m no end sorry, Mollie, really.” 

‘* You look it dear, you look it.” 

‘* But you did throw me over, you 
know.’” 
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“1 didn’t.” 

‘Yes, vou did.”’ 

‘Well, even if I did, I came here to 
make it up.’’ 

‘‘But your letter says——- 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve 
kept my letter.’’ 

‘**You don't mean to say you 
thought 1 was fool enough to tear it 
up?” 
‘Then give it back to me so that 
] can tear it up.”’ 

“That isn’t a fair thing to ask, 
Mollie. ”’ 

“Yes, it is. Everything’s fair in 
love.” 

That was how they sparkled at each 
other at first; and it was at that stage 
of the proceedings that Mollie tool: 
Algie by the shoulders and shook him, 
as if with some idea of shaking the 
letter out of his pockets. 

He submitted to be shaken—he was 
so small that he could hardly help it ; 
and he did not like to call to Ellis for 
help. But in other respects he was 
firm. Mollie’s letter was his one sate 
shield against an action for breach of 
promise of marriage, and he was not 
going to part with it. He did not; 
and then Mollie, having tried violence 
in vain, tried tears and pathetic re- 
proaches. 

“IT can’t bear it, Algie. I can’t 
bear to lose you,’’ she was sobbing 
now. 

It was very embarrassing; and it 
was very lucky that Ellis was too well 
trained a servant to be likely to listen 
ut the keyhole. Algie could think of 
nothing to do except to try to console 
Mollie by reaching up and patting her 
on the head. 

* Be sensible, there’s a dear. Do 
try to be sensible,’’ be murmured 
caressingly ; but Mollie’s only answer 
to that was to charge him with prefer- 
ring a rival. 

She knew who it was, she said. 
It was ‘‘ that girl Elfrida ’’—who was 
the Prime Minister’s only daughter. 

“Rubbish, Mollie, rubbish ! ”’ Algie 
protested. 


39 


“IT know it is. It’s no good your 
denying it. I see it in your face,”’ 
Mollie insisted. 

The idea had only at that instant 
flashed upon her, but nothing could 


divert her mind from it. She was so 
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positive that Algie actually found him- 
self wondering whether she was right. 

Elfrida, now he came to think of it, 
was a very nice girl—very clever and 
very pretty-—and she had seemed to 
like him. He would certainly need 
consolation for the loss of Mollie. I 
it turned out that Elfrida was willing 
to console him—well, probably, in 
that case——— 

He might never have thought of 
such a thing if Mollie had not put the 
notion into his head; but now that she 
had done so, it stuck there, and he 
actually found himself drawing invi- 
dious comparisons between Mollie and 
Elfrida. Elfrida would be a help to 
him, whereas Mollie would have been 
a hindrance. Elfrida would shine in 
society, whereas Mollie’s manners, it 
was to be feared, would always be 
more vivacious than refined. Et 
cetera. 

‘*You’re thinking of her now. I 
know you are. I can see it,’ said 
Mollie, reading his thoughts; but 
then, instead of storming, she 
pleaded, though the pleading still had 
a sting of menace in its tail. 

It was a shame, she said, to take 
advantage of her silly fit of temper. 
After all the presents he had given 
her—the ring, the set of furs, the 
motor-car ! 

‘* Don’t be so silly, Mollie! I’m not 
asking you to give them back,’’ he 
protested; but as Mollie had not 
entertained the idea of returning them, 
that argument carried no weight. 

What would the Propriety girls 
think? she next asked. How could 
she face the Propriety girls again, now 
that Algie had made a fool of her? It 
wasn't as if Algie didn’t really like her 
best. She knew he did, and she dared 
him to deny it. A stuck-up thing like 
that, indeed ! 

** But you shan’t marry her, Algie!”’ 

‘*My dear Mollie, I never said I 
wanted to.”’ 

‘* But you do want to, and you 
shan’t. Even if I can’t make you 
marry me, I can prevent your marry- 
ing her. I’il—I’ll—oh, Algie, don’t 
make me do anything dreadful. Think 
it over, Algie. You've time between 
now and Thursday, and if you 
dcn’t——”’ 

That was the note on which she left 
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him, sailing away with a_ tip-tilted 
nose. It might. have been hard to 
tell, from her manner, whether she 
was heart-broken or only angry ; and 
Algie’s first feeling, when left alone, 


was of relief that she had not 


stopned in the 


one 


passage to contide hes 


griefs to Illis. Phen he congratulated 
himself on his ‘‘ let off,’’ as he called 
it; and then he thought things over. 

ile had been a fool, he told himself, 
end had very nearly 
sprawler. Now ioi 
cessful political career 
at 

He thought of that, and then he 
thouzht of Elfrida. How curious that 
he had never thought of Elfrida 
fore! What an ass he had been not to 
do so! Elfrida had certainly 
on him. was Elfrida who 
had coaxed her father to offer him this 
preferment. Wiell, he 
know. No doubt ida 
there when he kept his appointment in 
Downing Street. On Thursday 
noon, at four o'clock 


come al sot i | 
reform, and a suc- 
! On 


four o'clock 


hursda\ 


alternoon, 


be- 


| 
smiled 
Possibly it 
would soon 
ei fs would he 


alter- 


Then he eave a passing thought to 
Pee J ~ ~ 

Mollie and her threats ; but those did 

not trouble him over much. Mollie’s 


letter, jilting him, was in his posses- 


sion, and Mollie knew that he had got 


t Mollie wanted, 


it. If money was wha 
she should have it. \ matter of £500 
or so would not hurt him. As for the 
rest 

** She'll go and se 1 lawver and be 


she’s ind then she'll 


simmer down.”’ 


no case, 


| a a Dia oe See 
one daid CC 1 iawyer, and i Was 
told that she had no case. \ gay 


s 


voung spark of the legal profession 
first 


aqoors—took her out te lunch instead 


nighter and haunter of stage 


Ol \iote, and ave her advice ore 
tuitously ; but she was very far from 
simmering down. The young soltct 


even well to add 
which 
possible 
] 


ibels on post cards ; but she rem 


: ; 
thought it 
, , 

She had not asked tor, as 


consequence 


excited even then. 
You 


reventing 


mean to sav there’s 


him [rom merrving tnat 


?’’ she demanded vehementiv. 


26 


Only the lady herself can 
him from doing that,”’ 
** But can’t I do something to make 


prevent 


was the reply. 
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I don’t know, I’m sure, my dear. 
Phat’s hardly a legal question, is it?” 

Well, I will, You see if I don’t, 
was Mollie’s rejoinder to that; and the 
rest of her conversation with her solj- 
citor was irrelevant, and need not 
trouble us. 

She drove from the Ritz to her flat: 
and from her flat she drove to the Pro- 
priety. \t the theatre she told her 
story-——or as much of it as she chose to 
tell; and the dressing-room resolved 
itself into an indignation meeting. 


‘* 7 call it a shame,’’ said one of the 
girls. 
The idea of it! exclaimed a 
Set ond. 
lreating vou like dirt! I wonder 
you put up with it,’’ was the pro- 
nouncement of a third. 
The general feeling, in short, was 
that the honour of the Propriety 


Theatre was at stake, and that it was 


high 
stand 
protec 
| 
But 
A p 


Wa 


ground that Algie probably wasn’t, as 


the 
** taki 
would 


stalwa 


propo: 


upon 


was fF 


girls, 
lords 
of hol 


bers o 


" wee 


> 
anh tae 


Ino s] 
ine’ sh 
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ct 


that r 


Mol 


yealou 


plained; and the others agreed that it 
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t upon 
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ou don’t mean to say you'll do 
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| + 





lous, so that she won’t want 


time for all Propriety girls to 
shoulder to shoulder in order to 
t their rights. 
how ? 

roposal that a deputation should 


Algie was rejected on the 


ost vulgar of the girls put it, 
ng any,’’ and that the path 
most likely be barred by the 


rt, impassive form of Ellis. A 


sal that a deputation should wait 


the Prime Muinister’s daughter 
ejected because the Propriety 
thoueh accustomed to meet 
on ccaual terms, were not sure 


line their own with female mem- 


f the istocracy. 

ucl things who sniff at vou 
vou were something nasty to 
was one very vulgar girl’s way 
tin 1 

then Mollie threw out her idea 
a which had been gradually tak- 


> 

mind in the course ol 

the 
a en eee |: 

with accetamation. 


ape in her 


and dressing-room 


1 
| 


liy 


lie replied that she did mean it. 


s the only wav of making her 
that I can think of,’’ she ex- 
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was a good way, and could hardly 
fail of success. 

“We'll all be there to encourage 
you,’ they promised. 

. “Only I'll write to him first, and 
give him one more chance. That’s 
only fair,’ said Mollie. 

So she wrote; and Algie duly re- 
ceived her letter—a_ tear-stained, as 
well as a perfumed, letter this time. 

‘*A rum sort of letter, too,’’ was 
his reflection when he read it. 

The earlier Passages were high- 
flown and eloquent. They spoke of 
“blighted affections,’’ and were ap- 
parently copied out of a complete 
letter-writer. The closing sentences 
dealt with an emergency which the 
compiler of the complete letter-writer 
had not contemplated, and were con- 
sequently of Mollie’s own composition. 

‘It’s vou who're false, not me,"’ 
she concluded, ‘‘ and I want to give 
you one more proof of my undying 
affection in spite of vour treating me 
to do it whether 
1 


vou like it or not, so look out for me 


badly, and I'm goin 


at four o’clock on Vhursdav afternoon 

unless you write for me to come and 

see you and make it up before.”’ 
‘Rum! Very rum indeed !’’ Algie 


ruminated. ‘It looks as if she was 


rather fond of me after all. But really 
really si 
Thursday afternoon at four! That 
was the hour of his appointment with 
the Prime Minister. If Mollic imagined 


that he was going to break that ap- 
pointment in order to receive prools ol 
undvi 


mistaken. His cue was rather to keep 





flection, she was very much 


— 


out of Moilie’s wav until that im- 





portant interview Was over. 
\nd, on the whole,”’ he decided, 
‘the safest way of avoiding scenes 
will be to go out of town. Suppose | 
nin down to Brighton."’ 
He told Kilis to wire for a room at 
the Mcétropole, and pack. Then he got 


offi—unmolested, to his vreat relief 
enjoyed two undisturbed days olf 
glorious November weather, and re- 
turned, with a tranquil mind, in time 
for an early lunch at his Club. 

His mind was not tranquil for long, 
however, and it was fortunate for him 
that the Junch was early. A friend 
a young man who, like himsell, lived 


on terms of intimacy with the lPro- 





priety chorus—joined him at the meal, 
and after congratulating him on the 
rumour which had reached his ears, 
proceeded to make a startling com- 
munication. 

‘*T had it from Maisie Montgomery. 
She made me promise not to tell, but 
I'm going to. It’s about Mollie Tre- 
[t.sis.’ 

“What about her ?’ 
““It seems you told her what time 
you were to call in Downing Street.”’ 
‘Did I? Well, what of that ?’’ 
““Why, she vows she’ll meet you 
there, with all the Propriety chorus 
to back her, and kiss you good-bye, 
on the Prime Minister’s doorstep.”’ 

‘““ The deuce she does !’’ 

‘““Yes, my boy, and what’s more, 
she’s the girl to do it; so, unless you 
can sneak in at the tradesmen’s en- 
trance, or climb over the tiles and drop 
down the chimney, yvou’re likely to 
have a cheerful time this afternoon.’’ 

Cheerful indeed ! To be kissed by 
a chorus girl under the Prime Minis- 
ter’s eyes—and very likely under EI- 
frida’s eyes, too—that would, most as- 
suredly, be fatal to all his hopes and 
prospects. Mollie was so tall and 
muscular, too—quite capable of lifting 
up in her arms like a baby—that, 


, 


him 
if she chose to give her proof of undy- 
ing affection in this way, it would be 
exceedingly difficult for him to prevent 
it He flushed pink at the thought ; 
and his friend seemed to enjoy his 
cenfusion. 


Kissing is a common assault,”’ he 
said. ‘** You'll be able to proceed 
either civilly or criminally after you've 
been kissed; but, in the mean- 
time a 

In the meantime, it was to be 
rear d, he would lose both his appoint- 
ment and his bride, and be made the 
‘k of London. He could 


laughing stor 
not very well alter the hour of the 


e 
appointment, for appointments with 
Prime Ministers are not to be treated 
in that wav. It was equally out of 
the question that he should apply to 
the Courts for an injunction, to the 
police for an escort, or to the theatri- 
cal costumier for a disguise. His 
friend derided him with each of these 
mocking suggestions in turn; but 
Mer: 


ie hardly listened. His blushes had 





died away now, and he was thinking 
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hard with knitted brows. The under- 
lying seriousness of his character was 
asserting itself, and he was discover- 
ing a determination and resource with 
which those who only knew him in his 
lighter moods would not have credited 
him. At last he pulled out his watch. 

‘Five minutes past two. I must 
be off,’’ he said. 

** What are you going to do? Wrap 
yourself up in a brown paper parcel 
and tell Carter, Paterson to deliver 
you? ’”’ inquired the other; but Algie 
was tired of the chaff, and a little out 
of temper with it. 

“I’m going to offer to bet you 
¥50,” he replied, ‘‘ that I shall keep 
this appointment, and that Mollie will 
not carry out her threat.”’ 

“Done with you. I know my 
Mollie,’? was the rejoinder; and the 
wager was duly entered in two note- 
books. 

“You'll be there to 
pose? ’”’ Algie asked. 

** Trust me for that.’”’ 

** Then good-bye till four o’clock.”’ 

So they parted, and Algie’s friend, 
knowing his Mollie, relapsed into his 
armchair, rejoicing at the hazard 
which had shown him such an easy 
way of earning £50. 

Perhaps if he had known his Algie 
as well as he knew his Mollie—or if 
he had known to what secret inquiry 
agency Algie was hurriedly entrusting 
the execution of the plan which he 
had thought out—he would not have 
felt so confident of winning that £50. 
As it was, he called for a brandy and 
soda, and thinking complacently of the 
money as already his, spent a most 
agreeable afternoon until it was time 
for him to start for Downing: Street, 
and take up a_ position from which, 
without associating himself too openly 
with the Propriety girls, he could, as 
he said, ‘* see the fun.”’ 


see, I sup- 


The stage was already set when he 
arrived—the Propriety girls, that is to 
say, were already in possession of the 
street. They were all attired in their 
best, wearing their newest and largest 
hats ; and the effect of a Propriety girl 
so arrayed is, as all the world knows, 
tremendous. Moreover, a few specta- 
tors had gathered, wondering what 


Was about to happen: some nurse- 
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with 
boys, 


perambulators, 
some 


maids, some 
butcher penny-i-liners, 
some boy messengers, and _ three stal- 
wart men in the uniform of the Corps 
of Commissionaires. 

‘* Suffragettes, aren't they ?’’ one of 
the boy messengers speculated; but 
another, recognising that the ladies 
were from the theatre, corrected him, 
adding :— 


‘* They’re just linin’ up so as the 


Prime Minister can choose the best 
lookin’ of ’em for ’imself.’’ 
And then, as if he would on no 


account keep the stage waiting, Algic 
arrived —a minute little man, as 
we know, and the pink of perfection 
in his dress, wearing the glossiest of 
silk hats, the highest of high collars, 
gloves of just the right shade, and the 
most faultlessly-cut clothes. 

Probably he was nervous; but, if 
so, he did not show it. The serious 
side of his character being now upper- 
most, he neither blushed nor hurried 
when he caught sight of his perse- 
cutors, but proceeded slowly up the 
street, facing the music with calm 
courage and composure. 

‘* Bravo, Algie, I didn't think vou'd 
have the pluck,’’ his friend could not 
help soliloquising. 

‘* But I know my Mollie,’’ he added, 
as if to reassure himself. ** Mollie 
isn’t the girl to be bluffed.”’ 

Nor was she. Mollie, in fact, far 
from being bluffed, was now crossing 
the street diagonally, a little ahead of 
Algie, evidently meaning to confront 
him on the pavement exactly opposite 
the Prime Minister’s front door. Her 
supporters were following her, though 
leaving her the distinct lead to which 
the importance of her réle entitled her. 
The including the three 
commissionaires, the pave- 
ment, following Algie at a similar dis- 
tance. 

‘‘ Now, he’ll run for it,”’ the friend 
predicted ; but Algie did nothing of 
the kind. 

He kept straight on, at the same 
pace as before, ignoring Mollie, ignor- 
ing the crowd, ignoring everything ex- 
cept his own important errand. _ If 
Mollie had been a girl to be bluffed, 
his coolness would have bluffed her. 
As it was, she lef him arrive within a 
step or two of his destination, and 


spec tators, 
were on 


, 
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then, feeling that the eyes of the multi- 
tude were on her, and that great 
things were expected of her, she 
opened her arms as if for a stave em- 
brace, and ran forward, crying : 

** Algie ! Let me kiss you good- 
bye, Algie. -Let me——’’ 

“But she got no further ; for the com- 
missionaires also had a part to play in 
this dramatic scene. The tallest and 
most stalwart of them turned sharply 
round, as if at the word of command, 
and not only stood in front of Mollie, 
but clasped her in his arms and held 


her tight, in spite of her frantic 
struggles. 
‘That's all right, missie. If you 


want to kiss somebody, you can kiss 
me,’’ he said to her genially ; and if 
she did not kiss him, she had, at any 
rate, no choice but to let him kiss her. 

‘* Help, girls! help!’’ she called to 
her supporters ; but she called in vain. 

The two other commissicauires 
barred the path, declaring that they, on 
their part, would kiss any lady who 
tried to interfere with their colleague's 
embraces. The girls, not desiring this 
public homage from commissionaires, 
scattered right and left with a mighty 
flutter of silk petticoats; while Algie, 
pursuing his 


course as if 


serene 
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nothine of what was happening con- 
cerned him, knocked at the Prime 
Minister’s door, and was admitied. 

‘‘“Who are those women?  Suf- 
fragettes?’’ the Prime Minister asked 
presently ; and Algie snatched thank- 
fully at the word. 

‘*Yes, sir, theatrical Suffragettes, 
the very worst kind,’’ he answered ; 
and then, warming to his subject :— 

‘* They'd formed the most hideous 
plot against you. They were aciually 
going to fall on your neck, sir, and 
kiss you on your own doorstep. I 
heard of the plot at the Propriety, and 


so 1 guve these commissionaires a 
sovereign apiece to start the kiss- 
ing before you came out. They 


were kissing the girls’ heads off just 
I don’t think you’ll 


’ 


as 1 was passing. 
have any further trouble with them.’ 

‘* No, I suppose not,’’ replied the 
Prime Minister grimly; then, having 
confirmed his offer of the Junior Lord- 
ship, he concluded :— 

‘* By the way, Algie, it was Ejifrida 
who put it into my head to offer you 
the post. I dare say you'll like to 
thank her. Find your way down to 
her, and ask her to give you some 
tea.”’ 








Castle 


By W. MELVILLE 


‘O HO! Mine host! You ask me 
S what errand, what goal is mine 
now ? Every man his own 
business ’’ is a good saw, | take it. 
You see this long mine ? 
That’s my business! would 
make it yours? 

Nay ! But why should I not tell you? 
This weak white wine has given you 
impudence, no doubt. 

Well, it has loosened my 
You shall have my story, you and your 


sword ol 


You 


tongue. 


good friends here. 

When I have done, you shall 
me whether or not I be a traitor. 
wot, you quiet Christian folk are fond 


judge 
(40d 


enough of judging! So I do you a 
pleasure. 

First, then, I tell vou that I left my 
master, whom I had served full five 


*Tis the way of us soldiers ol 


years. a 
fortune to seek a new lord when tl.ings 
are still; but I—TI left mine in other 
circumstances. Well, vou shall judge. 

My name? That is Gilles Gauthier, 


and my country is that long strip ol 


sand and pine that fronts the western 
sea. You know it. 

[ was born a younger son, but ! 
did not find that out until my father 
died. That happened when 1 was 
eighteen. Kor I could alwavs worst 
mv elder brother when we sect to it. 


with evervbodyv at his beck 
Gerald 


But now, 
and call, there was no need for 
to fight me. 

Besides this discovery, I made two 


others. One was that brother Gerald 
had had more than enough of mys 


company. ‘' Each to his taste’? said 
Zz. 1 am -not 
down any man’s 
mv brother’s. 
in that matter. 
And next, they told me, that of my 


few possessions my sword would like- 


one for forcing myself 


throat; least of all 


And he also had a sav 


liest stand me in the best stead. So I 
loosed my hawks in the forest, and 
mv hounds I gave—no, not to my 
brother—to one of the foresters, a 
worthy fellow. \nd mv horse? He 
took me with him out of the Castle. 
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started, that 
north, 


before I 


I had 


there Was 


heard, 


trouble away in Gros- 


main. So to Grosmain | went, a five 
days’ journey. Now this is very for- 
tunate, that in all these little coils the 


cause is of the smallest importance. 


\ wandering soldier has such constant 


2 
employment. They were very glad of 
to Grosmain. 
under Gismond. 
seemed a master, as 
xo. And ere long I was high 
And when four vears of 
fighting were out, peace 
saw me the captain of a 
There was nothing I did 


me when I came 


1 
‘o I took service 
good 
masters 
in his favour. 
constant 
came, and 
larve band 
! 


not know in attacking castles; ave, 
and taking them, too! As you say, 


that is equally important. 


Now [ must tell vou of another per- 


son. rhis Gertruda. She was in 
some way akin to Gismond, in what 
wav I know not. Not to me, however 
else I had not I anticipate. 


! I can 


she was so splen- 


Ah, but she 


an 
describe her 


was a fine lady 


sc TCC 9 
did. © Vall she was, and massive—a 
very Juno! And she had great arch- 


and eves like dark well- 

as black as mv 
native pine trees the sunrise. 
And her skin was like cream, with the 


ing CV¢ brow * 


water, and thick hair 


wainst 


red flush of the sun burnt upon it; and 


she had a short, straight nose, and 


short and curling upper lip to her full 


mouth. A masterful beauty ! 
And 1? Well, I] was vounger, then. 
\nd one day, when I had served Gis- 


returned flushed, 
sense a-tingle, from 
which I had 
\nd when |! 


ooked at Gertruda, standing dressed 


mond two vears, I 


triumphant, every 


successful fis 





hting, in 





plaved a great part. 


in green on the Castle steps to greet 


us, | saw her glance at me, with a 
slow smile, and eves full of meaning. 
So I had thoughts of her. And, 
Strange though it seem, this great 


Gertruda saw in me the fine figure of 


a man, desperate blade, a dashing 
! and more, 


never been in her 


fellow \y 
too. I had 


something 


mund, 
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else. I was, though; and she in mine, 
for all that I speak so of it. 
that after 


said four years, 


And in 


I have 


came peace, peace fora vear. 

this peace Gertruda and I waged a 
pretty warlare, and Gismond seemed 
\ friendly arbiter. lo be sure, he 
knew that my sword had its uses. 


And then of a sudden came war with 
What 
as I 


have said, in these matters causes are 


Gérard in Gant, by the sea. 


the war was about, 1 know not ; 
immaterial. 

In five 
and, for al 
that I had never 


davs we were at it again, 


I the vear’s peace, it seemed 
ceased fighting. At 
first we did bravely fell to us, 
a market town. Bad luck to it! For 
I was surprised in its streets, and sur- 
rounded, and lost men; and Gismond 
Do not think that mv 


(rau 


Saw It. success 


at the outset was due to chance; no, 
but my skill lay in iaking castles. 
Strange, bold soul that she was, 


Gertruda followed us afield, pitching a 
great tent in the camp for herself and 
her maids. She flew a green pennon. 
It seemed that Geé 
now jested, about her. 


Well, I was soon to 


‘ard had jested, and 


have my 





chance. or on all sides we worsted 
Gérard, and at leneth drove him into 


Gaion, the strone C: that 


guards 


the ‘‘ thumb’ ol 


Gaion stands ¢: he west 
the sheer cliff, w pla 
vithin a vard ol walls 


Near a hundred 





he sea. On tl sides th 
close grass slopes steeply up to Gaion. 
\nd Gaien itself! A giint must have 
built it, its walls a made of such 
enormous rocks, grey, rough-hewn. 
It needed no outer walls. \nd ever 


i strong gale 
had 
Gismond felt no 


about it 
No! | 
And 


ied to blow. 
Neve seen such a castle! 
doubt that I 
nor did I. 
I saw that here was no ordinary 


Still, at the first, all 


however 


task, i 
went well enough. We pitched camp 
to the 
three sides ; on the fourth lay the sea. 
\s I had feared, the 
mangonels were of little 


make t 


north, and invested Gaion on 


and 
We 


mines, 


P traries 
val. 


should have to rial of 





ard, if thev failed, wait until the @nr- 
ri 


Weil, we tricd mining first. 


.were starved out. 





(rerti 


escape 


has said 


cem 
| 
consider, 


that | 


most to tale 





earnest, 


the cause of this unsuccess. 


three yez 


trnem 
mond was furious with all, and most 
with me. 
And 


Gérard’s twin brother Guy 
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was hard work, in that rocky soil. By 
the end of twelve days we had made a 
tunnel that promised fair to let us into 
Gaion. M kept them busv 
with our mangonels ; we attacked with 
ladders. It 
they did not know of the hidden dan- 
eer, Small matter to them as vet ; 


antime we 


rams and seal scemed 


ng 


we found we had run our shaft against 
a sheer wall of unvielding rock. All 


our labour was like to prove in vain ; 


there could be but slow progress that 
Wav. 

The same night I had audience with 
la. She knew matters 
deubt not. And when we had 
a short while, ‘‘ Gilles,’’ 
she said, ‘‘You must never let Gérard 


Take him in Gaion, 


: 
iC how 
went, | 


been together 


alive. 


alin Yes, I would have him alive.’ 

When I asked her why so, she said, 
with a slow smile, ‘* | have a matter of 
dispute with Gérard. Once, befc:e 


vou came, we were friendly ; since, he 
that all of mv name are as 


| 


ly as black sucking-pigs. So I 


would have him see me again, to re- 
. escapes.”’ 

And I said 
continue to do my ut- 
him, that his remark had 
would not 


Oh, 


bhefoie “he... 
\nd she laughed, lowly. 


would 


en monstrous, but that he 
. ° 1 

Grertruda,. 

les ! 


but live, if he saw 
I knew the way to take cast 
a 

Phe next dav we made an assau!l 1 
“oa nol cpeceedins« 
were nigh succeeding. 


and 


Sut Gismond, himseif attacking on the 


south side, failed to plant his ladders 


and a little 
held me 
And that 


and lost many men 


finger. lor some reason, he 


nivht Gertruda said, suddenly, 

Listen, Gilles! If vou take not 
Gérard in Gaion, you take not me! 
For all that I have loved you over 


rs! My folly was such! Now 


go!’’ She was outspoken, vou notice. 


Three days after that they made a 
and, though in the end we beat 
back, we lost manv men. Gis- 
(;ertruda refused to see me. 
the that 


ap- 


next day came news 


Was 


proaching with a great host from the 
east, and that in three davs he would 


»upon us. There was talk of peace 


after that. 


Phat night we held a council. Gis- 
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mond blamed me, fiercely, bitterly. 
He said that | had played at warfare, 
that my thoughts were ever with Ger- 


truda. I was near giving him the lie. 
I said that he was blaming me un- 
justly, that failure in our last assault 
had been on his side, that we had yet 
‘nree days. 1 urged that we should 
make a great attempt on the morrow ; 
if we: had lost men, so had Gérard ; 
that we were sure of Gis- 
mond stared at me as if I were ridicu- 
lous, and said that on the morrow the 
siege must be raised. He dared not 
r2et both Gérard and Guy. 


Success. 


Then I, went and told Gertruda. If 
] looked for sympathy, I had come to 
the-wrong market. lor a short space 
she was silert, then cried: “* What! 


eave’ Gaion ! Leave Gaion! And 

Gérard sits there smiling! Ah, if. I 

had him! If | had him! Leave Gaion ! 
is 


O vou fool! You runagate ! 
1 protested that it was through no 
vy lof mine. In this I did unwisely. 


*O you calf! Your will! What 


is your will? Again, Gilles: if you 
take not Gérard, you take not me! 
eave Gaion! Oh, you are men!’’ 


] thought it were wise to leave her. 

In my tent, at first I sat quiet, 
staring out at the stars. Now that 
all my. hopes fell dead about me, when 


I was low in Gismond’s eyes and 
hateful to Gertruda’s, I did not vet 
ery out. I did not, at first, wish to 


draw sword on Fate or climb a hasty 
Babel to smite Heaven. No, at first, 
] think, I accepted my defeat. 

What. stung me to passion I know 
not. I think it was Gertruda’s words, 
*“'Fool!?’ -** Rusiagate!’’: “* Cait-!’’ 
Ah! ‘** Calf !’’ I could not brook that, 
to be called calf. But it stung me to 
make veal of Gérard. And Gismond! 
After all the castles I had taken! Ah! 
He should see! I would take Gaion! 


And then! Lucky would he be to go 
scathless ! Yes, I would take 
Gaion'! I—and alone, if needs be! 


I flung out. 

To Gismond first. He was sitting in 
his tent, and round him were many 
captains. He stared at me as I stalked 
in. 

‘* I go to take Gaion !’’ I cried. 

One said, ‘‘ The man is mad!’’ But 
Gismond sat still; and for a while. we 
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stared at oné another. At last some 
made «as. though they would draw 
sword on me. But Gismond held up 
his hand. 

‘* Be it so said he. ‘‘ Madmen 
have oft won a way where wise men 
have failed. See if you can admit us, 
at night, in secret. By the small gate 
on the west. If you are not killed (if 


\ had 


indeed you make an entry), give a 
sign at nightfall; let fall this yellow 
cloth: the castle is well watched. 
And ere you ope the western gate, 


two days! No longer will we wait!” 
3rief speaking this! .It seemed that 
now my lord did not value me highly. 


This hurt me somewhat ; but my rage 
flooded back, drowning all else. 1 
went out to Gertruda. 

“f[ go to.take Gaion!’’ I cried 


again. 

*Goed, Gilles!’ she said, laughing 
bitterly. ‘* But do not forget to take 
your hobby-horse. Roy will fetch it 
you. Go, Roy!’’ ; 

1 turned about, and as I went out 
the little page-boy sniggered. He 
made «a mistake, for I caught him a 
cuff that stunned him. Poor lad! But 
I was mad that night. 1 strode out 
of the camp, and through the lines that 
yet surrounded Gaion. 

Gaion showed gaunt against the 
drifting clouds; the moon had not 
risen yet! I could scarce perceive 
the figures of the solitary warders 


about the parapets. All was silent. 
And I saw now the folly of my enter- 
prise. ; é 

How bitter my heart was! I 


thought most of Gertruda. It would 
be a different tune she would pipe 
when I returned, when Gaion and 
Gérard were taken. Or if I never re- 
turned? Chiefly I thought of this. 
She would be sorry, then, when I was 


dead. This was great comfort. 
Meantime, | must be making my 


way stealthily, although it was dark. 
I determined to ‘spy all around ‘the 
Castle, if perchance I should see a 
means of entry. Treading very softly, 
I gained the west side, where all was 
deep in shadow, and the sea broke 
below. 

And here Fortune, who had of late 
stricken me so sore, dealt me another 
blow, which was like to be the Jast. 
For as 1 was feeling my way where 
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the path lay. narrowest, a hand. to the 


wall, some warder must have heard 
me. lor a great flag fell behind me, 
grazing my heel;. and I, startled 
greatly, stumbled and lest footing, 


and slipped over the cdge of the clif. 
Ah, but I thought I was sped! The 
keen pain shot upwards through me as 
] fell, and’ took my breath. But sud- 
denly I struck on something, the 
rough bough of the scanty broom, 
and, clinging there, found a foothold. 
It seemed that there ran a narrow 
ledge where I, by a mirac'e, was fal- 


len. But all here was dark ; I could 
do nothing but stay where I was, and 
listen to the waves, and brood upon 


Gertruda and Gismond. 

At last the moon rose, and, though 
I was still in shadow, there was 
enough light flung back by the sea. I 
looked to see if the track ran upwards, 
but it broke off, scemingly, close on 
the right. But on the left 1 could fol- 
low it a little way downwards. 

I began to descend. ‘Tis not a task 
to pleasure me, this climbing of cliffs. 
Below | could hear the waves breaking 
onthe rocks ; and the wind was rising, 
and blew my cap away from me. lor 
had come wearing no armour but a 
mail shirt, and had no helm. .\ fool's 
errand, truly. 

So thought I when at the outset my 
feothold crumbled and I was_ nearly 
gone. But I lay flat against the rock, 
gnd saved myself somehow. For a 
few moments I could see nothing 
clearly. Then I went on. I suppose 
this painful business lasted a half- 
hour., Once my sword was nigh trip- 
ping me. The path led steadily down- 
wards, to rocks half covered by the 


sea. IT saw shallow pools gleaming 
upon them. 
At last when I had climbed, it 


seemed, more than half-way down, | 
came to a sudden turning, beyond 
which my way was hidden. That was 
a difficult corner. Once I was hanging 
by hands alone. But when 1 had 
rounded it, I saw the mouth of a cave 
o1 my left hand, and opposite, the 
other side of a narrow cleavage in the 
face of the cliff. It was an easy leap 
to the cave, downwards. Inside the 
cave, I could scarce the waves 
breaking. . 

Here was a new turn to things. 


see 
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rested awhile, for I was out. of breath 
and had been none too happy ever my 
climbing. Then | looked about me. 
Below | could see no track, nor any 
means of gaining the cliff face save by 


the way I had just ventured. I had 
n>) mind to try that again. 
I looked about the cave next. With- 


in, it Was very dark. My feot struck 
against something. I picked it up and 
carried it to the entrance, and found 
it was a small basket, in which, 
covered by a white cloth, were bread, 
and white cheese, and white wine. ‘A 
godsend ! Ah, but I had joy of that 
meal ! 

When I had drunk the last. of the 
wine, I stepped cautious!y in further. 
The floor . sloped upwards. 
Seon I came up against the bare face 
of the wall, and worked my way to- 
ward the right, keeping a hand to the 
rock. Suddenly the rock gave place 
to emptiness; I felt about me, and 
found that I] was at the entrance of a 
narrow passage. 

Ah! 1 had given a ransom for steel 
and tinder. But there was nothing for 
it but to press on. A few. yards, and 
I came to a stone stairway. Up this 
I stepped slowly ; all was very. silent ; 
a bat flew out, striking me on the 
chin; then two more of the plaguey 
creatures. Then there came a sharp 
turning to the right. Here I counted 
the steps, and when I had gone twenty 


st¢ eply 


I- felt my hand upon wood, studded 
with iron: a door. I felt about it fo 
alock. It was fast closed and bolted ; 


and, though I tried for maybe an 
hour, there was no opening it. 

Here was I in pretty’ case, truly! 
There was no regaining the top of the 
cliff by the way I had come, while 
I had seen no means of descent below. 
So here I must wait until they came; 
and men knew me by sight in Gant. 
The cheese and the bread in the basket 
had been fresh, so it was likely that 
they would come quickly. I went back 
to the cave, and, for all the danger of 
it, I slept. 

I woke about dawn, and none too 
soon. For I heard loud voices, and 
the sound of a man running. I was on 
my feet, with my sword drawn, in an 
instant. Then came the noise of the 
unbolting of the door, and ‘‘ Ha! I 
have thee, Jules !’’ 1 heard, and then, 
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immediately, a man dashed past me 
where I stood, my back to the wall on 
the right of the passage, where none 


in the passage could see me. What 
happened was done in a moment ; the 


fellow was wounded, for I saw blood. 


But such was the speed of his flight 


that he could not check himself. He 
dashed down the sloping floor of the 
cave, and putting out a hand all too 


late, fell over the brink, madly clutch- 


ing. Andas I heard him cry out, an- 
other ran by in- pursuit, but had 


scarce passed me before I had run him 


through. It was no time for nice 
dealing. He fell with a sob. 


And now I was not slow to perceive 


my good luck. He was a stout fel- 
low, of my own build. He wore 
Gérard’s livery. But what was best 


of all, from his belt hung a bunch of 
great keys. My first thought was to 
secure the doorwav. 
and stairway, 


I dashed up the 
passage I illing 
and thrusting the kevs into the lock, 
felt the fifth turn in it. the 
cave, I changed my attire for that of 
the dead man. It fitted me well, and, 
what pleased me most, there 
deep hood to the leathern jacket he 
wore mail shirt. My 
garments I wrapped about him, and 
then, dragging him with difficulty to 
the cave mouth, thrust him over, after 


once, 


Back in 


Was a 


over his own 


Jules. 

\nd now I had to act with caution. 
With the dead man’s hood pulled well 
over my face, it might be that I should 
escape detection, and find a means of 
letting Gismond in that night. I 
walked up the passage, unlocked the 
great door, and went on up that steep 
stairway. 

All was in a half-light. As I went I 


blood stone. My 


saw upon the wat 
wound somewhat, and grew ever 
steeper and steeper. At last I came 
to another door. It was open. Step- 
ping through it, I entered a small 


room, into which the light fell faintly 
the 
massive stonework at the top. It must 


from narrow windows, cut through 


have been near the level of the ground. 
In the centre was a rude table, food, 
and wine; and there was much blood 
\nd piled in the 
helmet. In 
suw, 


upon the floor. 
was armour 
corner opposite | 


corner 
the 
through = an 


and a 
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open door, the stone stairway wind- 
ing. 

Bolting this door, | hastily put on 
the rude armour of the warder, lower- 


Vizor. 


ing the Then, passing on up 
the stairs, I came through «another 


doorway into a great hall. 


There were but few about, and they 


at the further end. Rough men-at- 
arms thev seemed, from their attire. 
Some were arming slowly, others 


standing in the deep recesses of the 
windows behind the arrow-slits. On 
my right I saw a small door, immense 
in weight and_ thickness, heavily 
bolted. \s I walked thither slowly, 
with a beating heart, I saw through a 
narrow window This, then, 
must be the Western gate. 


the sea. 


Capricious Fortune, it seemed, was 
now kind to me. If only my keys 
fitted, and I could avoid discovery 
awhile, the castle was doomed, and the 


madman would have succeeded ! 

I had taken with me the vellow 
cloth with which to give the sign. 
With this I made as if to rub over 
my keys, standing in the doorway, 
and then, without unfastening the 
heavy bolts, tried them in the lock. 
The first turned it. 

Suddenly I heard one speak in the 


1] 
iI 


hall, and remembered my danger. 
‘* What art at, Gaspar ?’’ he asked, 
in his — strange sea-board voice. 


”” 


‘** Wouldst let Gismond in ? 

l nodded my head, keeping my face 
well turned away. 

“Aha! Still sulky is Gaspar,’’ said 
another ; and another, ‘‘ But where is 
Jules ?*’ 

Where, indeed ? 


I thought silence 


the wisest course. But the one who 
had spoken first answered : 
. 1 la ~ y o * ™ 
Oh, Jules is gone by the North 
passage to fetch in the fish.’’ Not 
even Gismond's ships could guard 


that rocky coast. 
matter 
dawning: old 


nd Gaspar had a 
of disagreement at 
Simon's wench, ha! And Gaspar still 
mopes.”’ 
down, too,’’ said 
another said that he had no wish 
Though I was 
not Gaspar, he angered me. 

Well, I had learnt all that I wished 
tov know, and judged myself safer in 


Has his visor 
one ; 


to see Gaspar’s face. 

















CASTLE 


the passage or in the cave than here, 


where Gaspar seemed no favourite. 


Gismond had bidden me give a sign 
at 1 | QAave on now, I 
migh taken. | ode out oft 
the the warder’s room, and 





on to the stairway, locking the 
hence to the 
how ne 


thence 


last door behind me. 1 
all went well, 
purpose! And 


h- OY Wmh; y 
had been climbing 


cave. Now, il 
was I to 
a few hours back I 
on the cliff, with small hope of lif 

For near on an hour I sat in the 
cave with many thoughts. Chiefly I 
thought that whei | 
in Gaion he not treat me with 
his scant ceremony of yester-night. 
And I thought of Gertruda. And then 
] thought that I would return to the 
hall about midday; nay, I had best 
go sooner, lest I should be missed, 
and they should find the door locked, 
and burst it and so discover 
me. Ah! I had done foolishly to lock 
it. I would at o back to the 
warder’s room. 

But as I turned to go I heard a 
light footstep and singing. 
I sned a-tip-toe to my old place to the 
h drawn 
lor 


*Twas not 


attaining my\ 
» - 


Gismond was lord 


} 
) 
t ld 
wouid 


a wn, 


once ¢ 


someone 





sword. 


nt of the passage, with 
But I sheathed it 


no man could sing thus. 


soon 





even a woman 
ing It 


~° 


it must be a & 





! sing’- 


4 


plaintive ditty, 
and, though I heard the words of it 


but that once, I remember them vet 


was a short, 





Laughte sad heart! 
No other art 
Can e’er pluck ou 
Lo e's dart 
Song, aching heart! 
g eise apar 
oO quench 
Smal 
That was the song. And it so 
charmed me_ that I did t « 1 won- 


der how it was that anv one had come 


through the locked door, or guess 
other passages leading into the ca\ 
Then she passed me, and I, stepping 
across the entry, had the bird caged. 
When she heard me, she did not at 
first look round. And first she cried 
‘Oh, Gaspar! ] tl 


done to my basket: It is 
She turned and looked up at me. Th 
helmet ‘ 


’ 
! ‘ ) 
aow I flung the leathern hood back. 


y* 


had left in the w d 1 
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For a long time she looked at me 
with grey, troubled while the 
ebbed from her face. And 1, 
her, thought of nothing 


eves, 
colour 
in watching 
She was a little thing, reaching 
shoulder, and had been 
colour had fled so 
‘ously. I many small golden 
‘kles on her cheeks below he 

had, a smal! straight 


\nd her hair 
colour. 


scarce tO MV 


osv pink, e’er her 
] Saw 
eves, 


mouth. 


a bright brown 





Then of a sudden she was upon me, 
striking me with smali cienched fists, 
and trving to make her way past. But 
that was foolish. I caught and held 


h wrists gently, and put her from 
me. She sat down in the cave. 
Even then, in the bitterness of her 


} 
1 
st 


weep or 
, intent, gazing 


fciled impotence, she did not 


cry out. She sat ther 
1 I was at a loss what to do. 

‘* Well, sir, ed out at last, 
‘* Have vour will not who 
} Oh, 





she = 
i & 


KNOW 


vou are 


do not tart * But I do not think 
that she « hought that | would kill 
her. 

But ‘‘ No, lady,’’ I said, ‘‘ 1 would 
not do that But what 1 can do I 
kn \' yi 


she cried, im- 





patient. ‘* Tt must be, it must be. 
lor if vou let me go, ‘twere all over 
with vou So kill me, kill me.’’ And 
then she said, as if to herself, ‘‘ Ah! 
tw better so, ’twere better.’’ Then 
she buried her face in her hands. 

1 tell vou I was sore distraught. 


Kill her I 
thev would kill me. 
‘** See, lady, if I let 


if I let her go, 
For I had said, 
vou go back, will 


> 


a | 
would not 


vou be secret regarding me?’’ But she 
said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, I would, but I cannot, 


I cannot. Gertruda would take me.’ 
And if she fail and 
‘ 1G But ah! 
l 1 let me go, I shouid have to tell 
them. Better Gervase than Gertruda! 
Oh, sir, kill me 


Ciismond, then will Gervase. 


\nd she is a woman! 


and be merciful!’? At last she fell a- 
\' ying, bent in her little russet 
gown, and murmuring, “Twere bet- 
ter, ‘tw e better.’’ 


Now what I did next, vou wiil think 
You quiet folks think it 


i big matter if an infidel ts 


trange. 
burnt, or 


an old witch gets her ducking. But 














I! I have seen some things in my 
time! When a Jew fell into Gismond’s 
hands, and would not tell him where 
his money lay. Ah! But I did not 
like it. 

Well, friends, the matter ended 
thus. I approached the little lady, and 
raised her gently. She did not seem 
to fear me. ‘‘ Lady,’’ said I, ‘* Will 
you show me by what way I may 
escape from this castle ?’’ 

‘* Oh, sir!’?* was all she said, and 
then made as if she would kiss my 
hand. But again I raised her, and she 
cried, ‘‘ Ah, sir, I thank you,’’ and, 
looking of a sudden very sad, ‘* Will 
you follow?’’ And I went into the 
passage behind her. Very scon we 
were in darkness. 

or the way turned sharply to the 
right, by an opening | had noi noticed, 
for all here was very dark. Down we 
went, and down, and the passave 
wound and wound. And ever she 
would turn and put a hand out, to see 
if I was near. And at last, after what 
seemed to be a very great length of 
time, it suddenly grew light, and as 
we stepped on, we saw the sea and the 
shore. 

We were at the foot of the cliffs, 
and Gaion could not be seen; she told 
me it was five furlongs distant. Then 
she gave a low cry, and two men came 
out from among the rocks, and knelt 
before her. 

“This gentleman is my friend,” 
she told them. ‘‘ And will sail hence. 
You will see to it, Michel and Dickon, 
will you not?’’ And they cried, ‘‘ Aye, 
lady !”’ ; 

And then sh~ turned on me, and 
smiled very sadly. ‘‘ Ah! sir,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ how can I thank vou? Yet I 
do thank you, I do thank vou. And 
now I go—I go back to Gaion.’’ 

Then I knelt, and, taking her hand, 
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I kissed it. Then of a sudden I remem- 
bered the locked door, and gave the 
reat grim keys into her frail hands. 
‘* Good-bye, ladv!’’ I said, and then 
asked her name. 

‘* Rosalind,’’ she said. ‘* And you, 
I think, must be Gilles Gauthier. 
Good-bye, sir, again good-bye.”’ 

She turned, and entered the wind- 
ing passage quickly. And that was 
the last I saw of her. Michel and 
Dickon rolled a great rock to its en- 
trance. ‘Then they led the way to a 
small sailing boat. 

You must be wearying of me, 
friends; I will be brief. We sailed out 
to a larger vessel, and «fter a 
troublous voyage J set foot in Eng- 


cy 
> 
e 


land. And there I have seen great 
men and great fighting. <A fine fat 


country. 

Well, Gismond did not take Gaion, 
nor Gertruda Gérard. They patched 
up a peace a few days later. For Guy 
came up, and Gismond lost the arm 
that lacked the little finger. And one 
called Gervase was slain in the fight+ 
ing. A month later Gertruda met 
brother Gerald, and has since taken 
him to husband. 1! wish him all joy of 
her: she is content, !t seems, with 
second best. All this I learnt in Eng- 
land from a prosperous merchant, who 
has dealings with this execrable white 
wine. 

And so, I am a traitor? You have 
my story; the case lies before you. 
Judge! Have vour pleasure! For I 
am glad I did not otherwise. 

But my goal, my present occupa- 
tion? You are no fuftther knowing 
that, are you? Well, Gismond and 
Gérard are at grips again. And Rosa- 
lind is yet unwed. And 1? I must 
have occupation. I go to join—-one 
of them. Which? Ha! You must 


guess that. 














Told by the Concierge. 


By H. W. SALMON. 


ERE, then, is the story as it was 
told me by the grizzled old con- 
cierge in his ‘stuffy little box 

within the porte cochére, while the 
sunlight filtered patchily through the 
leaves of the gnarled planc tree in the 
courtyard, and the quavering tones of 
the old man’s voice, mingled with the 
soft gurgling of the pigeons, alone dis- 
turbed the warm noontide stillness. 

‘** But, ves, Monsieur, I was with the 
Legion in Algérie. Vingt trois ans in 
that regiment of a mixture cosmopoli- 
tan—extraordinary. There was scarce 
aman amongst us whose life might not 
have furnished le grand Balzac with a 
theme for one of his unsurpassable 
books. In my company there were at 
one time represented every nationality 
of Europe. Ah, but they were brave 
davs, those! One lived. I, Danton 
Lebrun — named after le fameux 
Girond, Monsicur—have fried beneath 
a sun that scorched the flesh and 
parched the tongue. I have fought the 
fierce Touaregs, the veiled men, side 
by side with the aristocrat and the 
scum of our prisons. I have drunk in 
the cafés at the same table with a noble 
of Italy who had slain his mistress and 
her lover, and a swindler from Val- 
paraiso. Truly, they who join do so 
mostly for one of two reasons: to 
escape the law or because there 
been a woman. 

“But one would 
There is an etiquette. As for myself, 
Monsieur—but that is another story. 
For of the tales of blood, and war, and 
passion beneath the hot African sky, 
that of the young Englishman would 
perhaps interest Monsieur most. 
Moreover, he was my comrade, whom 
I came to love even as a brother. He 
had joined in Paris, this Englishman, 
and our friendship from the commencc- 
ment was of a nature mutual. Strict 
to. the etiquette, I never inquired what 
had caused him to join us, but I knew 
it was surely a woman. Once, in the 
desert, when the fever gripped him, 
and he lay in the tent, I gave him to 


has 


never question. 
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drink, and he took my hand and 
pressed it to his lips, all cracked and 
dry, and he whisper a name, ‘‘Sybil,”’ 
very soft, Monsieur, and then, again, 
** Sybil, oh, my love!” and I leave 
the tent very quietly, and when he its 
well I do not speak of it. Oh, but 
there are in Algérie women of every 
type conceivable. I have gazed into 
the soft dark eves of the daughters of 
the desert, and made love when the 
minarets shone white in the moon- 
light. Tor we would love as we would 
fight, with everv drop of blood aflame. 
We recked nothing; why should we? 
when the morrow might see one lying 
stark in the hot desert with a 
cruel spear or knife through the lungs, 
the dark blood oozing from lips that 


sand 


would never kiss again, while 
the vultures tore at eves that 
could never more grow tender with 
love, or flame with hate. He would 


have little to do with the women, my 
Englishman. He would drink with them 
and talk, whv yes, but for their 
caresses he did not care. Our com- 
rades laughed, and called him le froid 
Anglais. 

There was at a café a girl who was 
of great prettiness and also young. 
Heaven knows what had driven the 
child into that hell, that city of vices 
unmentionable, but she cherish for my 


friend une grande passion. <As_ the 
great Balzac says, when a woman 


really loves, her past is forgotten, and 
there is reborn in her, as it were, a 
new maidenhood. It was so with this 
poor one. She would no more make 
love with those who came to the café, 
but when my comrade and I sat there 
she would come and talk to him; and 
he—he would talk also, so kind, but 
with never a hint of love. And I cursed 
him in my heart for a fool. Sapristi! 
that a man could sit like a stock and 


not read the message in those dark 
eves. Poor pretty little Cécile! Had 
that message been for me, Mon- 


seur—but I am old to think of these 
things, although not even now so old 
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1 


not beat a little 


that my heart does 
faster at a glimpse of white bosom or 
dainty ankle. 

One day we were seated, Edward 
and I, at our accustomed table. There 
was trouble the and our 


company was hourly expecting orders 


on frontier, 


Cécile had gone to bring 


to march 

our drinks. Edouard, mon ami,”’ 
said | suddenly, “you are a fool.”’ 
“ Eh?’ said he, in a manner absent. 
‘*A fool. That girl loves you.’’ He 


looked up quite startled; his thoughts 
had been 
lish Miss, I 
not given such 
said ; ‘‘ I am sorry.’”’ 


har with his cold ing- 


Truly I 
yught,”’ he 


away 
suppose. 
a thing a th 


Sorry! Take what the 
gods offer, my friend. You cannot 


Passion, war, drink, 


et quoi? 


ulwavs be alone. 
and death, the cards are shuffled, and 
dealt us hourly ; ‘an never tell 
which mav fall to his lot.”’ 
‘*Danton,’’ said he, quite 
my heart is broken. I have 
for any woman save one.”’ 
‘* Did she send you here? 


one ¢ 


sternly, 


«< 


no love 


”” 


‘“In a sense. She pledged herself 
to someone else.’’ 
‘‘And so vou refuse the comfort 


offer ?”’ 
do 


another would 
‘* Danton, you 
‘“Vraiment,’’ said I, 
shoulders, ‘‘I do 
would give much for your preference, 
and, in faith, I myself then | 
stopped. A party of tourists on mules 
with an Arab guide were passing the 
café. Edward had sprung to his feet, 
almost oversetting the table, and was 
staring at a woman riding a little in 
She was pretty, 


not understand.”’ 


shrugging m\ 
not. ‘aptain 





the rear of the party. 


certainly, this woman, very straight in 
the high, Moorish saddle, with a 
shimmer of golden hair under her 
wide, cool hat ; although, for mvself, I 
prefer the beauty of the South, dark of 
eve, and deep of bosom. Edward was 
trembling all over, then he ran out 


bareheaded into the blinding sunshine, 
and caught at the mule's bridle. 
** Sybil,’’ he cried in a funny, catchy 


sort of voice. ‘‘ Great Heaven! Sybil, 


you here ?’’ 

The woman regarded him doubt- 
fully. Little wonder she did not re- 
cegnise him, for he was scorched 
deeply with the sun, and wore a 
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moustache and imperial. She leant 
and looked caretully. ‘* Ed- 
exclaimed, ‘‘ is it 


forward, 
ward ! 
sible ?’’ 

Then 


not love him, 


she pos- 


, Monsieur, I knew that she did 
there is In a woman's 


when 
holds the 


for 
te unmistakable she 


who 


voice l 
to him 
ist 
moved slow lv on, the English- 
walking beside her and 
It is 
xe a tryst 


speaks key of 


her bre 


they 
mule 
lng quickly and earnestly. 

1 Se: 14 ; Ht 
obvious that he would ma 


> , ' 1 1 1, ] ‘ > 1 
a rendezvous—although I cannot catch 


the words, for they speak in English ; 
a Janeus Monsieur will pardon me 
of extreme ugliness and difficulty. 


The 
an [nell 


rest 


party had stopped, and 
Madame of advanced years 





Was calling to Miss in tones of the 
angyiest. The woman touched her 
mule and ambled after the others. My 


until 
were out of sight, then came 
His eyes 
bright, as with a fever. 

4 T 


] . 
glasses; | 


comrade stood watching they 
slowly 


back the cale. were very 


Cécile came 


out with our was glad she 


had 
Has 


circumstances leading to an event ? 








poor ( hild. 


Monsieur ever 


seen nothing, 
followed up the 


It 


is strange to note the links tn the 
chain of destinv. We had not spoken, 
when up bustled Le Blond, the captain 
of out npanv, a man of unpleasant 
exterior, very harsh and over-bearing 

aring, 
We saluted ‘* Ecoutez,’” said he 
harp] Il faut partir demain.”’ 


Edward, in a 
with 
‘s leave to- 


said 


Mon Capitaine 
} mbled 


anxiety ® 


‘* will vou grant me an hour 


ight ?"’ 

Le Biond regarded him, black as a 
thundercloud. ‘* Par Dieu, non!’’ he 
shouted 


and with manner 





most 1 is mv leave to- 

ight ; e, permit me to 

€N h 17) Oo woth m\ comrade F 
thought he would have struck me. 


he spluttered. ‘* Nom 
d'un chien! Wa t’en! (nd 
then he bade Cécile bring him a drink 


vous. 


and come and sit on his knee, which 


she did, not daring to refuse, regard- 





ing Edward the while with an expres- 

1 most piteou We left the café 
ind s our faces wards our quar- 
ters \Ty ‘nd must needs pass 























TOLD 


sights, sounds and smells indescrib- 
able, and bade me wait while he spoke 
to an ancient man, of aspect repug- 
nant, half juggler, half clothes dealer, 
squatting on his hams in the dirt be- 
side his little booth. 

‘* So,’’ said I, when he rejoined me, 
you have met the woman once 


”” 


more. 

‘*VYes, my friend, I had hoped to 
but ’* he spread out his 
‘* Danton, | 


lorget, 


hands helplessly. must 


vet leave to-night, I must! Do vou 
hear? I have an appointment = 

is impossible, cher ami,’” saic 

a | | 1 


I, ‘‘ vou would be shot. Le Blond dis- 


likes vou; he has a_ penchant for 
Cécile, and would be glad of an ex- 
cuse.”’ 

“Oh!” he groaned, and_ then, 
‘Sybil, oh, my dear love! I would 
give my life to see you once more !”’ 

“Edward, thou art a fool. Mort 
de ma vie! I tell you this woman does 


cot care for you. 
Be a man, forget her! 


Je ne suis pas 


aveugle. 


But he only repeated under his 
breath, *‘ The mosque to-night. Oh, 
\ ed 


mv love, I must see 

So I left v heavy of heart ; 
for you see, Monsieur, I loved the boy, 
and I knew the inevitable consequence 


vou again! 


him very 


if he disobeyed orders, for with the 
Legion it is ever war time, and our 
officers are mostlv those who have 


rendered themselves unpopular in othe: 
regiments by of their harsh- 
ness and brutality. Returning to my 
quarters late that evening, I en- 
countered Le Blond. 


reason 


‘** Where is your camarade anglais ?”’ 
he snarled as I saluted. 

“Surely, mon capitaine, I do not 
know,’’ I replied, my heart sinking. 

“Then I will tell vou,’’ said he, 
viciously ; ‘‘ he left barracks without 
permission, and the picket is even now 
seeking him. He will be shot before 
we leave to-morrow,’’ and he 
gered on, his sword clattering. 

Without delay, and cursing my 
friend's folly, and the woman who had 
caused it, I hurried 


SWap- 


towards the old 


mosque. I mght at least find and 
warn him before he was discovered, 


though that were little use, for how 
should a soldier in uniform escape? | 
Was passing a large hotel, on the bal- 
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Anglais 
tonguc. 


cony of which were several 
chattering in their unmusical 
1 glanced up and saw—the woman! 
She was in evening dress. Perturbed 
as I was, I noted that trifle, Monsieur, 
and laughing—the high-pitched laugh 
of the at something a big 
man leaning over her chair was saying. 

indescribable fierceness 


Then a rage o 
as | grasped the significance 


Boulevards 


seized me 





She was in evening dress ; 
meet my 

this he 
bullets on the 


she had never intended to 
peor friend, and it 
would be riddled with 
morrow \nd 
h 4% accursed 


prompted me I 


was for 
she sat talking with 
compatriot! What 
know not. It was 
chain | 

! 

i 


another link in the spoke of, 


t that sl 
should know. I, Danton Lebrun, would 
tell this proud Enelishwoman that | 
thought her more vile 


Monsieur, but I resolvec 


than the poor 
trottoir. 


* Sybil, 


Raising my 


Mademcis- 


déclassée of the 


voice, I cried out, 


elle Sybil!’’ She looked down very 
surprised and haughty. ‘* I! faut par- 
ler,’’ I said; ‘* je viens de Monsieur 
I douard.”’ 

‘*(Go to the ile d'attente,”’ h 


said in mv own tonvue \f{ter some 
] » 


moments she came down, a light w*: 
thrown over the décolletage of her robe. 
‘* Well,’’ said she, ve what 


is vour business? 1 am obliged to your 


ry coldly . 


friend for advertising my name to every 
private soldier in Algiers.”’ 
That fired me, Monsieur, 


and I spoke 
with | 


which | 
I told her 


is I spoke 


had not 


in eloquence o 
believed mvself possessed. 
all, | spared nothing ; and 
I saw her face change. I pictured the 
morrow. The muffled roll of the drums, 
the sharp tread of the firing party, the 
solitarv figure against a wall, beneath 
the brilliant The click of the 
breech bolts, the word of command, the 


skv. 


iast agonised look, the last bitter 
thought that the sacrifice had been 


made in vain, the echoing volley, and 


then nothing. Nothing but a 
crumpled heap, below the horrid 


splashes marring the whiteness of the 
wall. I had ‘finished. She stood 
motionless, her face very white, her 
hands pressed tightly over her bosom. 
She could feel, then, this woman! 
Suddenly a great sob shook her, then 

‘* Edward,”’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, Ed- 
ward !’’ The agony in her voice 
filled me with a savage joy, for I knew 
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that she hed learned the-secret of her 
heart. too. late. And .-I--] who -had 
hithe-to treated all women.with a 
chivalry — with a gallantry, — unqucs- 


tionable, spoke again in the bitterness 
of my heart with intent to hurt her 
more. Vor was. not my comrade. as 
ecod zs dead? ‘* Ah," Tecri¢d, ** You 
Iove now, and vou will never. forget! 
The scene I have pictured will dwell in 


vour memory for ever, IS it not so? 
Through the long nights you shall 
long for those ‘arms, still under the 


desert sand, and your heart shall bvenk 
fo: a touch ef the lips that are cold i 
death! Shall I dip a_ handkerchief 
in his blocd and give it you as a 
souvenir-—une petite remembrance of 
how unworthy you were of so great a 
love ?”’ 

‘Oh, cease, for pity’s sake, cease!” 
moaned. 

or an instant I softened towards 
her, but I sourned the feeling. “It 
is in vour favour, Mademoiselle, that 
you do not know the regulations of our 
; you, my 


she 


army. Nevertheless, but for ’ 
poor friend had never placed himscil 
under these conditions. .\nd now you 
would not spare an hour from 
friends, whilst he has given his life 
for the tryst you have broken !”’ 

She turned on me fiercely... ‘Oh, 
have finished! Of what use to tell me 
this ? Cun we do nothing to save 
him ?"’ 

And then I experienced a_ self-re- 
proach most poignant, for had I not 
been on my way to the rendezvous-to 
warn him? At this moment there 
entered.a-comnnissionaire of the hotel, 
most resplendent, who displayed in his 
manner a surprise of the greatest at 
finding Mademoiselle discoursing with 
a soldier of the Legion. Mademoiselle 
would pardon him, but there was a 
guide from the bazaar, most importu- 


your 


nate, who demanded to see Made- 
morselle. 

“Send him away!’ said Miss 
Sybil, striving to conceal her tears. 


Then a strange thing happened. There 
pushes by the porter an Arab, very 
dark, with shaven head, and garments 
most repulsive, and ‘* Svbil’’ he sav, 
and then again, ‘* Sybil!’’ and the 


voice is the voice of my comrade. Then 
Miss just gives a little ery, and throws 
her avins round him. 


‘* Edward,’’ she 
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says, “* Oh, thank Heaven, Edward!” 
and *‘ Oh, my dear Tove, can it be true 
you care?’’ says the Arab, with. Ea- 
ward's voice. And the commissionaire 
goes away and tells the other servants 
that the Mademoiselle Anglais is quite, 
quite mad. Then Edward turns to 
me and takes my hand. ** Danton, 
dear old friend, you must go. Your 
uniform will betray me.’’ And I leave, 
filled with amazement. 


We marched the next day. Le 
Blond was furious, fer Edward had 
not been found. He questioned me 
closely, but I knew less than a babe 


in its mother’s arms, so he contented 
himself with finding me duties: of the 
most wearisome. When we returned 
there is still no news of my friend, and 
I dare not ask at the hotel lest I should 
betray. him. But I go often to the 
eafé and tatk to Cécile, and to her:I 
tell everything, for I] know she would 
have given her life for Edward. 

One dav there came to the café the 
big Ang'ais whom 1 had 


seen at the hotel with Miss Svbil 


Monsieur 


‘* Monsieur Lebrun?’ he inauired of 
me, with an aceent atrocious. 

1 bowed. 

** You were the friend of 
Edward Grant? ’”’ 

“NOE So,” 9 replicd, a 
Edouard Smeeth. 

He jiaughed his 
‘Well, you will be pleased to know 
that Mademoiselle Svbil has left. for 
England with her eldesly companion.” 

** Comment ?"’ I asked, not com- 


prehending. 


Monsicur 
Was 


big loud laugh. 


“A duenna—old, ugly, no figure, 
green. glasses, thick veil. Vous 
savez?”’ 

1 shcok my head, and the English- 
man laughed again. ‘ Why,” said 
he, “* I mean that the Arab disguise 


Was good, but this was a better one.” 


Then | understcod and laughed 
also. 
“To owas to have married . Made- 


moiselle mvscif,*’’ said the big E-nglish- 
man, becoming grave. 
** And helped my comrade 
escape with her?’ L asked, surprised. 
He nodded his head. ‘* You see, she 
suddenly found she caved for the other 


vou 


fellow, so 
“You English do great things 
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sometimes in your quiet way.’’ I The’old man blinked at the five franc 
arose, and, bowing with a very great piece I placed in his knotted hand. 
courtesy, ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ said I, ‘‘a  ‘* Merci, Monsieur. I never saw Ed- 


soldier of France will feel it a great ward again, but he sent me from Ene 
honour if you will join him in un petit lend a handsonic present and a picttire 


verre.” of his little boy.’’ ‘* And Cécile?’’ I 
e ‘ i. 4 queried. The concierge drew his hand 


across his filmy eves. ‘* Mv wife’ is 
“You look as if vou, could manage dead these six veurs, Monsieur,’’ -he 
a drink yourself, Danton,’* said I. said simply. 


RELICS. 


For the last time, to-night—the last! 
I turn the key and lift the lid, 

To look on those once sacred things 
Once more, where they lie hid. 


Once sacred—ay, and sacred still, 
As emblems of what once were true— 
Of love, and faith, and hope, and Heaven— 
All these, for these meant you! 


And what of all remains to me? 

A little dust—’twas once a rose— 
A letter, faded as the love 

Its burning words disclose. 


Maup A. BLAcK. 

















AIS, oui, M’'sieu is” ever 
hungry for tales of the 
North. Like that of the 


timber-wolf in winter is the hunger ol 
M’sieu, and I am the old caribou and 
must satisfy that hunger. Listen, 
then, and I will relate what befell Car- 
michael and myself at Archer’s Hope. 


One summer, long ago, Carmichael 
and | decided to go North to Fort 
Etoile on the Flambeau Rouge River, 
which empties into the Mackenzie two 
hundred and fifty miles beyond Fort 
Simpson. One afternoon, while we 
were paddling down the Mackenzie, 
we came to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post of Archer’s Hope. We 
turned the canoe toward shore when 
we saw the stockade, for it was not 
long till sundown. 

There was a girl standing on the 
front of the 


river-bank In stockade, 


and we beached the canoe not twenty 


feet from where she stood. Car- 
michael drew a great breath and 


dropped his paddie when he saw her 
Ma foi! she was beautiful, more 
woman in Mon- 
matter. 


face. 
beautiful than any 
treal, or in Quebec for that 
Golden hair had this girl, and great 
grey eves, with the figure and carriage 
of a grande demoiselle. 

Carmichael was never a man to re- 
main dumb before a woman, and he 
left me at the cance while he went up 
to the girl and inquired if we could stav 
the night at the post. The girl an- 
swered, with a flash of her white 
teeth, that we were welcome, 
and that her brether the factor was at 
I was 


very 


all times :*lad to see strangers. 
bending over the canoe as if search- 
ing for something, but all the time I 
was looking at the pair of them under 
my elbow, and I noticed the expres- 
sion on Carmichael’s face when she 
said I had seen him 
with women before, but 


trangers 
alwavs it had 
word, and a kiss per- 
next day the woman 


This time however, 


been a merry 
haps, and peste! 
vas forgotten. 
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there was a new and altogether dif- 
ferent light in his eves as he looked 
upon this girl with the golden hair, 
I was becoming hungry, so | dropped 
the naddle noisily and straightened up. 

*“Come,’’ said the girl then to Car- 
‘you and your comrade. | 
brother the 


michael, 
will take you to my 


factor. 

She turned on her heel toward the 
stockade, and we two followed, first 
shouldering our packs and rifles. She 
led us through the great gate, past 
the few voyageurs about, 
and the curious eyes of the women 
peering from the cabin 
Yes, other women at 
\rcher’s Hope, and not ill-looking, 
but, by Notre Dame de Lourdes! they 
were as tallow-dips to an altar-candle 


lounging 


doorways. 


there wene 


when compared with this girl of the 
grev eyes and golden hair. 

She entered the largest house, the 
house, and we followed her 
great living-room, where a 
burned in the 
There was a stove also, of a 


factor’s 
into the 
roaring fire six-foot 
hearth. 
design I had seen in the Russian set- 
tlements beyond the mountains. Mats 
oui, | coast, and 
some time | will tell M’sieu the tale, 
but not now. Before the fire a man 
sat in a great chair, but he arose as 
we came in and faced us. 

said the girl, 
rs come to 


have been to the 


‘ here are 
Archer’s 


‘* Brother,’’ 
two strange 
Hope. 


He was somewhat like his sister, 
this man—the same vellow hair and 
grev eves; but there the likeness 


stopped, for his mouth was a straight 
line, and the chin heavy and square. 
He was long-armed and tall, almost as 
tall as Carmichael, who was six foot 
three in his mocassins. 
‘**You are welcome = to 
Hone,’ he 


with th 


Archer’s 
speaking 
l’ Ecosse. 
My name is Maleolm Kennedy.”’ 
We shook hands, the three of us, 
and we told him our names, and then 
he made us known to the girl, his 


said, gravely, 


harsh accent ol 
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sister, and her name was Alison Ken- 
nedy. As M’sieu has already guessed, 
that was the beginning. We didn’t 
go on to ort Etoile on the Flambeau 
Range, but under 
nedv as hunters for th« 
Company. 

When not away on the hunting Car- 
michael and | shared a cabin between 
us, but most of our time at the post we 
spent at the factor’s, for 
had made us welcome at his 
Kennedy and I would sit by the great 
fire of an evening and discuss the new 

the North, which is different 
a other news, in that it 
chiefly of the ways of beasts and men, 
and, above all, furs—the furs for 
which we hunted and trapped, in order 
that fine ladies might look finer and 
make great show. Do they ever won- 
der, those fine their 
cloaks of sable and otter and white fox 


service Ken- 


Hudson's Bay 


took 


4 . Sas 
Kennedy 


hou: 





of from 
lI concerns 


ladies, where 


come from, or who handles them at 
the first? I do not believe so. They 
accept, unthinking, that which has 


mavbe cost a man his life. 
\s I say, Kennedy 
together, and the girl and 


vy and I would talk 
Carmichael 


would talk together, but not before 
the fire. They sat by the table where 


the lamp burned, and sometimes I 
caught snatches of their conversation. 
He would be telling her stories of the 
trail, perhaps, or else would be 
telling him legends of the Indians—ot 
the Thunder Bird, the Mvsteries of the 
Moose, th 


she 


Seasons, or of the Giant 


spirit no man may kill. 


I saw matters were going. 
\ 


how 
alread 9 


Carmichael was deep in 
and soon the girl would be, for who 


love 


could resist Carmichael? How did |] 
know she was not in love then? 
M’sieu, I am old now, and my hair is 
white, but when I was a voung man 
I understood the ways of women, 
although I had small profit by the 
knowledge. Whether Kennedy saw, 
I know not ; but I think he did. No 
man can be a factor and not possess 


sharp eves. Yet he said nothing, and 
I took it that he would leave it to the 
girl at the end, the the re- 
fusing. He was a wise man, 
Maleolm Kennedy of Archer’s Hope. 

One dav there 
Hope from down-river a 


taking or 
Was 
came to Archer’s 


canoe con- 
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taining a white man, an Indian girl, 
The white man was 
tall and big-muscled. His hair and 
beard were black, and his eyes were 
set deep under black and heavy brows. 
handsome men go, 
evidently used to making his 


and three breeds. 


Not a man, as 
but one 
own way and to the command of other 
men. His MacDonald, and 
he and his party stayed at Archer's 
day and one Then 
thev continued their journey up-river, 


name was 
night. 


Hope one 


and I was glad, for 1 did not like the 





wav the white man followed Alison 
Kennedy with his eve Carmichael 
was awav on a journev to Fort Half 


Moon which was good, 


have been 


else ther would trouble. 
It was ever a word and a blow with 
Carmichael. 

\. month later came Red Canee and 
is brother the Raven with the tidings 
that this MacDonald was the new 
factor at Maxwell's House, a Nor’- 
west fur Company post on the Grassy 


itv. miles 


our men, 


River, a hundred and eis 
\rcher’s Hope. The 


. ; 
\or’-westers, and 


Irom j 
then, were IXKen- 


nedv was verv angry, for between the 


Company men and the Nor’-westers 
there was never anv love lost. For 
some reason I felt uneasy for Alison 
Kennedy. Why? I know not. It 
mav have been the wav the man Mac- 


Donald lcoked at her that caused it, 





or it may have been no, M sieu, 
| did not care for her as you think. 
Carmichael loved her, and that was 
enough. At any rate, I told Car- 
michael to keep watch over her, .and 


he laughed at me and said my fears 
were those of an old woman. I should 
have told Kennedy, and then all would 
have been well. 


In early September 


Came a runner 
from [Fort Scott on the Liard with a 
message for Malcolm Kenredy. A 
Cree had been killed at Fort Scott, 


and the tribe had scalped a voyageur 
and payment. 
The matter required adjustment, and 
the Crees would listen to no one but 
Kennedy, for they said he spoke-with 
the straight tongue and his judgment 
So Malcolm Kennedy 
Fort Scoit 
tharge of 


stolen seven canoes in 


was ever just. 


‘anoe that dav for A 
{ Carmichael in 
\rcher’s Hope. 


That afternoon I was putting a 
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paici on my canoe, when Alison Ken- 
nedy came along the bank above my 
head and looked down at me, her 
beautiful face glowing like the dawn. 
She looked as a woman looks but once 
in her life, when she has heard that 
which her heart desires, and I knew 
then that Carmichael had spoken and 
matters were as they should be. I 
said nothing, for the pitch was bub- 
bling -and I must needs paint the 
seams quickly. When I raised my 
head again she was gone, so I filled 
my pipe and sat down, my work being 
done. Then came Carmichael, and he 
told me how matters were. I gripped 
his hand and was glad with him, 
he was my friend, and nothing is too 
good for a friend. 
No, M’sieu is wrong. Carmichae! 
did not wait until Kennedy left before 
speaking to the girl. That would have 
been unfair to Kennedy, who was her 
sole relation. It was in this manner : 
When Carmichael found that the 
factor was leaving, to be gone a 
month, perhaps, he went at once to 
Alison Kennedy and told her he could 


wait no longer: he loved her, and 
wanted her to be his wife. She told 
him that it was her desire also, and 


} 


to Kennedy, who wished 


thev went 
them joy, as indeed did every one in 
the post when they heard of it. Arc- 
en-ciel the breed said he had seen the 
lovers kissing, and him I beat severely 
for playing the spy. 

But love does not run like a deep 
river. It and tumbles, and 
there are rapids, many rapids. The 
two engaged ones—they would be 
married when Father Vidoux should 
visit the post in October—came_ to 
trouble in three days. Carmichael 
told Alison Kennedy not to go pad- 
dling on the river alone. Now that 
she was his, he feared some evil might 
befall. Being a woman, Alison went 
—up-river, too, for I saw her go, and 
at once I told Carmichacl. First he 
frowned and swore, then he laughed 
and said no harm would come. i 
thought otherwise, for I had always 
the fear for her safetv. She was so 


foams 


beautiful, and I had watched the eves 
of MacDonald 
Carmichael had not, and that was the 
difference. 

When the sun set, 


following her about. 


and Al Nen- 


ison 
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nedy did not return, I told Carmichael 
plainly that I believed MacDonald had 
carried her off. He said MacDonald 
would not dare, that she would surely 
return that night none the worse. 
Nevertheless, Carmichael took ten 
men and searched the country for a 
distance of twelve miles up-river and 
a mile inland. 

He did not find her that. night or 
next day, although every man in the 
post was out and hunting as he never 
hunted before. For two days we 
searched and found no trace of Alison 
Kennedy. On the evening of the 


*|1 day I was sitting above the 
& Carmichael had left me in 


command of the post, which now held 
but the women and small children 
when I saw a canoe heading toward 
shore. In it was a woman, an 
Indian girl, and she was verv tired, 
by the way her paddle dragged. She 
paddled in-shore, the canoe grounded, 
she stepped out, leaning on her 
paddle for support. As I went down 
to meet her she took a step forward, 
staggered, and fell. 1 picked her up, 
then | for Annette and 
Marie, for I saw how matters were. 
We carried her into the Factor's 
house, and the two women did what 
they could for her. But it was of no 
use ; had undergone too much, 
and she dted before the dawn. ‘‘ Mais, 
oul, M'sicu, l'enfant aussi.’’ Poor 
little one! The girl was but a child 
herself, and had to bear more than a 
woman's burden. 
Before she died she 
for a time, and she told me her story. 
Dame! it was sad, and it did not make 
me love MacDonald the more. It 
seemed this pig of a MacDonald had 
bought the gir! from her tribe when 
he was factor at Fort Newhall. 
M’sieu is astonished ; yet such things 
are common in the North. As I have 
said, he bought her at Fort Newhall, 
and when he was ordered to Maxwell's 


the 


and 


- > } 
and shouted 


she 


Was conscious 


House she went with him. As vou 
know, they came by way her's 
Hope. When MacDonald Alison 


Kennedy, he grew tired of the Indian 
girl, and he put her away. Being a 
woman she understood his reason, and 
when he went out with his three breeds 
to carry off Alison the girl followed. 
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How she did it and what power gave 
her strength to paddle a canoe | do 
not know! But follow him she did, 
and never lost the trail. She lay hid- 
den in the bushes along the river, and 
saw the four men paddle alongside 
\lison’s and tow her ashore. 
She told how Alison Kennedy — had 
struggled, and that MacDonald at last 
tied her hands and and put her 
Then he and his men 
up-river, first taking 
\lison’s canoe with rocks 

The Indian 
virl had snagged her own canoe when 
cacheing’ it 
forced to stop and patch it, which took 


canoe 


feet 
into his canoe. 
paddled 
care to fill 


and sink it in deep water. 


away 


in a ereek, so she was 


her a long time. She was weak, vou 


understand, and could not work 
swiftly. When her 
more she came to Archer's Hope, and 
she died. Do 
M’sieu, that I wished to kill this pig 
MacDonald ? 


would have been too easy 


canoe leaked no 


there vou wonder, 
The bent saplings 
a death for 


ola 


him. 
wrapped hot! hodies in one 


We 
1 


blanket and them in the jack- 


and I 
birch | 


buried 


nines behind the post, made a 
‘ 


silver stuck 11 
the 
know, 


anc 


The girl 


grave. 2 


; ‘ 

wasa heathen, I but a cross is 
ee - 1 

always good. 


I must urn to the storv, or M'sieu 





will be cep In the morning came 
Red Canoe and his” brother, the 
Raven, to find out if Alison Kennedy 
had returned. Them I sent to brine 


and the other searchers. 
I did not tell the two Indians what I 
had learned. It was hetter that Car- 
the first 
When the Indians had gone I made 


in Carmichael 


michael should be to know it. 


ready the two great fur-canoes—those 


that carry the winter’s pelts in spring- 
time. Especially I looked to the 
paddles, for I knew we would travel 


and a cracked 


os 
under a st 


swiftly, paddle breaks 


ong strok .. 
Carmichael came into the factor’'s 


house a lit time before sundown, 


l told mv tale he went 
and shouted. \ll the men 





and when him 


‘ 1 
0 the door 






came running, for Carmichael had the 
ings of a bull. \rcher’s Hone wus 

strong post, and there were thirty 
men listening to ¢ vchael te ol! the 
lifting of Alison Kenneds Vfter the 
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telling there were curses and yells for 
vengeance on MacDonald and _ his 
Nor’-westers, for Alison Kennedy was 
loved in Archer’s Hope. Not a man 
there but had received some favour at 
her hands. When Carmichael asked 
who would go with him to Maxwell's 
House they all shouted ‘‘ I ’’ with one 
voice, and Red Canoe and his brother, 
the Raven, drew their skinning-knives 
and felt of the blades, for to them the 
expedition scalps. Car- 
michael the first time 
since he has last seen Alison Kennedy 

when he found them so willing, but 
take but eighteen, 


signified 


smiled—for 


he said he would 


‘and no married men whatever. At this 


there but Car- 


was much grumbling, 





michael was. firm. Hie. picked his 
men, and bade them be ready in half 
how ‘ 

I was to go, bren stir, and in less 
than the tine set we shoved off and 
turned the canoes up-rives Car- 
nichacl took nine men in his canoe, 
nnd | had the other with eight, so 
th were nineteen of us in all. No, 
M’steu, there were no chansons. Out 
Was not a trading trip, and ‘ bn 
roulant ma Boule *’ is not sune on the 
war-path. 


In the morning of the 


we paddled into the Grassy 


second dav 


River, and 
there we cached the canoes and 
perdu until nightfall. Davlight for 
huntine and darkness for 


deer, hiunt- 


rules in the North. 
paddled, and just he- 
night the 
were within three miles 
Maxwell's House, so w« 


ing man, are good 
Two nights we 
fere dawn on the second 
Raven said we 
of the post ol 


1 


ran the canoes under the bushes over- 


hanging a narrow creek— there were 
that country 


fed full on jerked moose-meat and 


many in and landed. 
We 
_— a eee r we 
pemmican, ate it cold, for we 
hires Maxwell's 
Phen the R 

‘ 


us on to Maxwell's 


but we 


could light no with 


iven led 
and w 


house so near. 
I 

Hiouse 
halted in the forest-fringe surround. 








ine it. The post was built on the river- 
hank, and it lav not a hundred vards 
away. 

‘St vy vou here,”’ said Carmichael 
to the others, and we two went out 
tog . our rifles im the hollows of 
Our a iS. 

We halted when half-wav to the 
‘ wd Ca ichael shouted Soon 


a7 
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a Nor’-wester appeared on the stock- 
ade and asked our mission. 

‘* I want MacDonald!’’ roared Car- 
michael, and a hill across the river 
threw back the last word. 

In a little time a great figure stood 
above the gate. It was MacDonald. 


‘What are you doing here?’’ called 
MacDonald. ** Know you not that 
this is Nor’-west territory?’’ He re- 


cognised me, the old fox. 

‘* That last is for our Companies to 
settle,’’ replied Carmichael. ‘‘ As to 
the first, that’s easily answered. | 
want Alison Kennedy. If you do not 
give her up, Maxwell House will need 
rebuilding.”’ 

MacDonald laughed. 
and big talk, but they never harmed 
any one yet. What can two men do? 
1 have twenty-six here.”’ 

For answer Carmichael threw up 
his hand, and at the signal our seven- 
teen men came out of the woods, rifles 
cocked, and themselves eager as 
wolves on the trail. I could see that 
MacDonald was not pleased. 

‘‘How know you I have Alison 
Kennedy ?’’ he asked, grinning evilly. 

Carmichael took a step forward. 


‘* Fine words 


‘- Do you remember the Indian gir! 
vou bought at Fort Newhall? She 


followed you, saw what you did, and 
came to Archer’s Hope. ‘There she 
died, and the child with her. You've 
that much on your soul now. You 
know how much more it can carry.” 

‘* What have we here?’’ said Mac- 
Donald, ‘‘a bead-telling Jesuit, or a 
man of the woods? What means this 
talk of souls and their saving? Best 
leave such matters for Father 
Vidoux.”’ 

‘* You waste time,’’ said Carmichael 
then, for he was becoming impatient. 
‘*T am beginning to think that before 


the sun sets there will be one Nor’- 
west post the less in Canada.’’ 
‘*T do not think so,’’ answered 


MacDonald. ‘*‘ What I take I keep, 
and can fight to keep if necessary. 
There is no war as yet between the 
Nor’-west Fur Company and that of 
Hudson's Bay. This matter is between 
ourselves. I will fight you for the girl, 
and whoever is alive at the end may 
have her.”’ i 

‘<1 agree to that,’’ said Carmichael, 
‘and I speak for my men also. Have 
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vour Nor’-westers agree to it, if you 
wish to avoid further bloodshed after 
you are dead. To me it matters little.’’ 

MacDonald laughed, and I never 
again wish to see a man laugh like that. 
His face was the face of a devil, and my 
ached on the trigger. : 
‘ Fear not,’’ said MacDonald, when 
he had controlled his laughter. ‘‘ My 
men obey me in all things, they being 
Nor’-westers and not benders of the 
knee to the Most Worshipful Hudson’s 
Bay Company.”’ 

Carmichael made no answer, which 
was wise, for MacDonald was trying to 
make him angry before the fight. The 
factor disappeared from the stockade, 
and Carmichael turned to me. 
*““While we are fighting,’ he said, 
watch his men. I do not trust them. 
Tell the others.’”’ 

It was well that no one in the post 
should see me giving instructions, so I 
dropped on one knee and made as if to 
tie my mocassin. I then spoke under 
my elbow to Red Canoe and his brother 
the Raven, who had come up within 
twenty-five yards of us. 

Soon the gate of Maxwell’s 
House swung inward, and out marched 
MacDonald, his twenty-six men behind 
him. i 
no fear, for our seventeen were fighters 
all. The Nor’-westers took position 
half-way between us and the stockade, 
and MacDonald came on alone. When 
he was close to Carmichael he halted, 
and bade him send us farther back, so 
that there might be room to fight. 


finger 


great 


They were all armed, but I had 


here is room enough here to kill 


a dor,”’ Carmichael, and sacré 
nom! he was of a grimness. ‘“‘ My men 
stay where they are.’ 

*“ Very well,’’ said MacDonald, “‘ so 
be it, if you are afraid.”’ 

I thought then that Carmichael 
would send us back, but he was wise 
and did not. The fight was to be with 
skinning-knives, which are good 
weapons when the hearts of men are 


said 


’ 


hot. A six-shooter may miss, but a 
knife is ever true. 
Vhen the two stood up with their 


see that MacDonald 
was much the man, and his 
weight ran not to stomach. He was all 
muscle, but so was Carmichael, and I 
knew the fight would be a fine one 


coats off I could 


heavier 
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Should Carmichael die I knew what I 
should do. Promise or no promise, | 
meant not to return to Archer’s Hope 
without Alison Kennedy. 

The two came together slowly, 
circling warily, like dogs watching for 
an opening. Suddenly Carmichael 
sprang forward, but he slipped and 
went down. MacDonald drove at him 
headlong, but Carmichael twisted his 
body from the hips and kicked both 
heels into the factor’s stomach. Had 
it been another man the blow would 
have knocked the wind from him, but 
MacDonald only staggered back, and 
when he came again Carmichael was 
on his feet and ready. They both 
struck at the same time, and each 
grasped the other’s right wrist. They 
swayed back and forth, breastbone to 
breastbone, muscles straining, and 
each striving to trip the other. Mac- 
Donald’s teeth were bared to the gum, 
and his left arm slowly bent back Car- 
richael’s knife-hand. But Carmichael 
knew the tricks in knife-fighting, and 
he suddenly bent his head and drove 
it up under MacDonald’s chin. The 
big man loosed his hold for an in- 
stant, Carmichael wrenched free, and 
slashed down and sideways with his 
knife. MacDonald reeled back, 
blinded with blood, for the blade had 
laid his face open from the corner of 
the forehead above the left eye to the 
opposite cheek. Carmichael was on 
him like a wolf, and his knife cut clear 
in two the bulging upper muscle of 
MacDonald’s right arm. The knife 
dropped from the factor’s fingers, 
and he stood there, cursing horribly. 

“Kill him!’’ I shouted to Car- 
michael. Dame! such a chance would 
never come again. But no, he would 
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not, and I could have wept when he 
sheathed his knife and ordered the 
Nor’-westers to help their master. 
Two of them took hold of him, but he 
knocked them both down with his left 
arm, and staggered, dripping blood, 
into the post. No, M’sieu, the Nor’- 
westers did not offer to fight. We 
ourselves were too willing. 

We all went into the post then, and 
Carmichael and | followed the factor 
into his house. Once inside Mac- 
Donald’s great strength deserted him, 
and he fell flat on his face before the 
fireplace. I took him by the feet, for 
he was in the way, dragged him to a 
corner, and called two of his men to 
come and bandage him before he bled 


to death. That :ast was by order of 
Carmichael. I would have let him 
die. 


There was a barre@ door at the end 
of the room, and when Carmichael 
took down the bar and opened it there 
stood Alison Kennedy, her face white 
and both hands pressed to her breast. 
Carmichael put out his arms, and she 
clung to him, like a bird that has 
found its nest. 

Alison Kennedy was none the worse 
for the adventure, which was well for 
MacDonald. The factor became 
conscious before we left that day, and 
I spoke to him a few words. It does 
not matter what I said, but when he 
was able to travel he went south. Men 
said his nerve was gone, and that is 
as it may be. 

Ah! M’sieu is not vet satisfied ? 
He wishes to know more concerning 
the romance of Carmichael and Alison 
Kennedy. Eh bien, they were married, 
and when marriage arrives what more 
is there to tell ? 





By M. 


(John Shuttleworth, Esq., to Mrs. 
William Carter.) 
Park View, Monkton, 
June 1. 

Mv dear Florence, 

Very many thanks for a most 
delightful visit. Upon my word, I feel 
quite sorry to get home again. 

I have been thinking over your idea 
of getting Kitty and Charles married, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
I thoroughly approve. They are ex- 
cellently matched in every way, and 
with the temper Charles inherits from 
me and the savoir faire Kitty gets 
from you, they certainly ought not to 
have many duil moments. 

If I add that your plan for bringing 
about this consummation is worthy of 
you at your best, Florence, I shall 
have given it the fullest modicum of 
praise possible, so we had better get 
to work at once. 

With kind regards, 
iver yours sincerely, 
Joun SHUTTLEWORTH. 
(Charles Shuttleworth to a friend.) 
113, Coleherne-mansions, 
London, N.W., 
June 1. 

Dear old chap,— 

No, I’m afraid I can’t tell you 
the address of my cousin (fourth 
cousin, I believe she is), Kitty Carter, 
as I never could stick her at any price, 
and we haven't spoken or written for 
vears. However, as you seem to be 
rather struck I'll try and find out, 
though you must promise not to drag 
me into it—for reasons aforesaid. 

Yours, 
CHARLES. 
(Miss Kitty Carter to a friend.) 
Swinley Mansions, 
Kensington, W. 
June 1. 

My dear Pussv,-— 

Yes, I believe my sort of rela- 
tion, Mr. Charles Shuttleworth, does 
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live in London or did once or will do 
some time or something of the sort, 
but vou really can’t expect me to know 
where. 

I’m sorry for vou if you think he’s 
rather nice. I’m never nasty about 
anvthing, specially to a dear friend 
like you, but we were once thrown to- 
good lot, and he’s a horrible 
prig and dull as ditchwater, and I’ve 
never written to him since and never 
intend to, but I'll trv and find out as 
you're such a nuisance about it. 

Your loving friend, 
Wirry CARTER. 


gether a 


(Mrs. William Carter to her daughter 
Kitty.) 
Three Bridges, Stafford, 


June 2. 


My darling Kitty,-— 
| hope vou are still getting on 
1 . re 7 
well at the studio. That last report 
of vou | had was so encouraging. 


Now, Kitty, you know how I hate 
preaching and speaking crosslv, but I 
have heard (never mind how) that you 
and your cousin Charles Shuttleworth 
have been corresponding lately, and 
for all I know meeting one another at 
his flat in 113, Coleherne-mansions. 
Mind, dear, I have nothing whatever 
t> say against his branch of the family 
or his father, who is a most straight- 


forward and agreeable man, _ but, 
Charles from all accounts is ‘‘ dan- 
gerous’’? and—well, just a wee bit 


“e 


chaud’’! A mother knows what is 

best for her child, and under the cir- 

cumstances I must absolutely forbid 

you to have anything to do with this 

young man in future. 

Irom your loving 
MOTHER. 


(John Shuttleworth, Esq., to his son 
Charles.) 
Park View, Monkton, 
June 2. 
My dear Bov, 
It is a father’s duty sometimes 
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to give his son candid advice, and 
though my anxiety to do my best by 
you has more than once led to some 
unpleasantness between us, you must 
realise that with my riper experience 
] am the fittest person to judge what 
sort of girl a young fellow is justified 
ia honouring with his friendship, and 
what sort he is not. 

i am deeply pained to hear on good 
authority that you have renewed ac- 
quaintanceship with that cousin of 
yours, Kitty Carter. If she were dull 
it would not matter, but she is unfor- 
tunately only too much the reverse, 
and though I have the greatest ree 
spect for her mother, the daughter is 
scarcely a lady whom I should choose 
for you to know. 

I hope you will see fit to take this 
in the right spirit, old boy, and give 
Swinley Mansions a miss for the 
future. I enclose a fiver. 

Your affectionate 
I. ATHER. 


(Charles Shuttleworth to his fourth 
cousin, Miss Kitty Carter.) 
113, Coleherne Mansions, 
London, N.W., 
June 3. 
My dear Kit,— 

It’s ages since I wrote to you 
last, but please don't judge me too 
harshly on that account. Only pres- 
sure of work of the most onerous de- 
scription could have kept me trom 
writing to the prettiest and nicest of 
all my cousins. 

Why didn’t you let 
were up in town? 
sibly have met. 


Your affec. 


me know you 
We might PpOs- 


coz, 
CHARLES. 


(Miss Kittv Carter to her fourth 
cousin, Charles Shuttleworth.) 


Swinley Mansions, 
Kensington, W., 
June 3. 
Dear Charlie,— 

What a horribly bad correspon- 
dent I have been! Do, please, for- 
give me, or | shall never be able to 
How are 


hold up my head again! 
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you getting on? I never hear from 
you now. I sort of knew you were in 
London, but somehow I've never 
written, though I’ve meant to ever so 
often. I think London’s quite decent, 
except for the difficulty of getting 
exercise, Of course, I go out and 
walk by the Serpentine every evening 
at about a quarter to six (I think the 
bottom end is so much the nicer, don’t 
you’), and dear old Aunt Mary takes 
me about sometimes; but, of course, 
that’s nothing after Cheltenham ! 
With love from 
Kitty, 


ir 





(From the same.) 
June 5. 
Dear Charlie,— 

Wasn’t that just a simply splen- 
did coincidence meeting you by the 
Serpentine? I never dreamed you ever 
went near there, and yet you say you 
often do. It only shows what a tiny 
place the world really is when things 
hapnen right, doesn’t it? I’m simply 
longing for Saturday to come. It is 
ripping of you to promise to take me 
out, 

With lots of love from 
Kitty. 
(Miss Kitty Carter to her mother, Mrs. 
William Carter.) 
Swinley Mansions, Kensington, \WV- 
June 5. 
My dear Mother,— 

1 don’t know wherever you got 
your information from, because it’s all 
wrong, and I’d never seen or written 
to Mr. Charles Shuttleworth at all, 
and that’s a fact. I’m getting on very 
well at the studio, and I’ll write you 
a nice long letter about it next week. 


Your very loving daughter, 
Kirty. 





(Charles Shuttleworth to his father, 
John Shuttleworth, Esq., J.P.) 


113, Coleherne Mansions, 
London, N.W., 
June 5. 
My dear Father,— 
Yes, of course, I shall take your 
advice in the spirit in which it is 
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meant, though I hope your attack on 
Miss Carter is not altogether justified. 
You’ve always had your knife in that 
young lady, and though, of course, I 
hold no brief for her—in fact, I never 
could stand her myself—I don’t feel 
justified in accepting the fiver. 

As a matter of fact, your informa- 
tion is all wrong. I never met Miss 
Carter, and even if I had, there would 
be about as much chance of my get- 
ting to like her as of my flying up to 
the moon. 

Your affectionate son, 
CHARLES. 


(Charles Shuttleworth to his fourth 
cousin, Miss Kitty Carter.) 
113, Coleherne Mansions, 
London, N.W., 
June 8. 
My dear little Kitty,— 

You're the nicest, jolliest girl 
to take about I ever met. You seem 
to take an interest in everything. I 
shall really be falling in love with you 


next! Oh! Oh! 
How about next Wednesday after- 
noon? Are you free? 
Your devoted cousin, 
CHARLES. 


(Charles Shuttleworth to a friend.) 
113, Coleherne Mansions, 


London, N.W., 
June 8. 
My dear old man,— 
Have done my very best, but 


can’t find out my cousin Kitty Car- 
ter’s address anywhere. People 
always seem to change the subject 
when I ask, and I don’t think she’d 
suit you at all now that you’re going 
to be a parson, so in your own in- 
terests I have given up the search. 
Anything else I can do for you, I 
shall be delighted. 
Ever yours, 
CHARLES. 


(Miss Kitty Carter to a friend.) 
Swinley Mansions, 
Kensington, W., 
June 9. 
My darling Pussy,— 
So sorry to be such a long time 
writing, but I thought I wouldn’t send 
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you bad news if I could possibly help 
it. Now I hear that my sort of cousin, 
Charles Shuttleworth, doesn’t live in 
London at all; in fact, he’s gone 
abroad. Frankly, I don’t think he’d 
have suited, as he’s a bit funny, like 
you, darling, so give up the search, 
dear, and remember there are just as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out. 


Your loving friend, 
KITTY. 


(Mrs. William Carter to her fellow- 
conspirator, John Shuttleworth, Esq.) 


Three Bridges, Stafford, 
June 20. 


My dear John, 


Keep Charles well supplied with 
money I’m going to shell 
out half of it. That's only fair. 1 
hear from Mary (whom I've let into 
the secret) that things are 
splendidly, and that if they weren't 
fourth they'd positively be 
soon wanting a chaperone! 


-remember 


going 


cousins 


Ever yours sincerely, 


I LORENCE CARTER. 


(Extracts. Reduced—scale 6 inches 
to the square mile.) 
June 20. 
Dear old Charlie,— 

Poor Aunt Mary’s ill with in- 
fluenza, and says I'd better get away 
out of the house as much as possible 
because of the germs that will be fly- 
ing about, so I can manage the Wed- 
nesday at Henley. I must be back, of 
course, by eight o’clock. 


Your loving little cousin, 


KITTY. 


: June 22. 
My darling Kitty,— 


The 


sent me a big 


fat cheque *‘ for and general 
self-improvement, so 1 suppose I! 
shall have to spend it in taking you 
about. You really are a most improv- 


Governor's 
books 


ing person, Kittv, when one gets to 
ab » > 
You i:emember what 


know you.... 
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, av ? , ; 
I told vou the other day? I’m going 
to demand my answer very soon. 
Your owa very loving 
CHARLES. 
P.s—k% & EXE = 


June 30. 
My own darling Charles,— 
and you're sure you really 
é nobody, nobody 





do love me 
om «. «4 < 


July 1. 
My precious little girl 


dearly 


| have loved 
the first dav I set eves upon 


vou 
ever Sint > 
vou. Can't vou trust and believe me ? 
A man gives up telling stories to any 


one When he's in love... . 


July 


bo 
oO 


Now that it’s really going to 


happen I’m s etting so frightened. Of 
\unt 


cious, though she knows I’ve 


ecurse Mary seems quite unsus- 
bought 


~w trunks and ever such a lot 
j somehow | 


0! 





inen and things lately, but 


vet the creeps sometimes, I can’t help 
thinking she’s watching me. And you 
do love me, darling, don’t your... 


Ss) 


July 25. 


Mv little Sweetheart, 


own 


Don't b anxious Nothing 
shall ever come between us. All the 
plans are laid. Just think—only two 
more days and then ' Hun- 
dreds of kisses Why, of course, I 

\ vou 
(From Charles Shuttleworth to his 


lather, lohn Shuttleworth, 


mom.,. 1.9.) 
Ivo. 


Hotel 


Mcétropole, Oban, 
july 28. 
My dear Father ,— 
It is wit 
at I am writing to inform vou that 
at St 


h rather mixed feelings 
Church, 
vesterdav, the 27th ins 


ried to my cousin Kitty Carter. 


Luke’s Hampstead, 
I was mar- 


Your 
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object in writing me those rather un- 
reasonable letters has thus completely 
defeated itself, but believe me, my 
dear Father, a man must judge for 
himself nowadays, and I know that 
under no circumstances could I have 
been happy with a wife of your choos- 
ing, however charming and beautiful. 

You may not know it, but unwar- 
rantable aspersions on a defenceless 
girl are always more likely to kindle 
affection than the reverse, and I think 
the bitterest pill of all for you to swal- 
low will be that I might never have 


met Kitty at all had you not so 
foolishly mentioned her address in 
vour first letter. 

But I only write in this strained 


style, Father, because I don’t know 
vet how you are going to take the 
news. I’m not going to grovel, but 
| hope you will forgive us, as you’ve 
always been a brick to me, and I know 
vou have misjudged Kitty, who is the 
best littlhe woman in the world. 
Your loving son, 
CHARLES. 


(From Mrs. Charles Shuttleworth to 
her mother, Mrs. William Carter.) 


Hotel Métropole, Oban, 
July 28. 
My darling Mother,— 


Oh, I’ve something so horrible 


to tell you. I don’t mean that it’s 
horrible, only that it’s horrible having 
to tell you. I’ve married my cousin 
Charles, and we're’ spending our 
honeymoon here. I’m  so_ sorry, 


Mother darling, if this grieves you, 
but I do think you ought to have been 
tactful. Remember I am a 
woman myself, and I can’t help think- 
you wanted me to avoid 
Charles you might have done it better 
than by forbidding me to see him. It 
sounds awfully odd and clever and 
original, doesn’t it, but I know a good 
deal about the world, and I really be- 
lieve it’s true. 


more 


ing that as 


Don’t say you'll be angry with us 
for ever, Mother. We're awfully 
ashamed of ourselves really. 


Your loving and 


repentant 
KTty. 
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(John Shuttleworth, Esq., J.P., to his 
son Charles.) 
July 29. 
(Postcard.) 

Well, my boy, I suppose it’s no 
good crying over spilt milk, and if 
you’ve married the girl you’ve mar- 
ried her. Come along home when 
you're tired of honeymooning, and 
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bring Kitty with you, and let’s see if 
we can’t forgive you both. 
(Mrs. William Carter to her daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Shuttleworth.) 
July 29. 
(Telegram. ) 
My blessed angel, of course you 
are forgiven, 
MOTHER. 


























Did’st thou finesse ? 
When 


Thine own ally is 


The penny-toy and 


\ 


se 


“4 


shoelace 


A BALLADE OF BRIDGE. 


O Partner Mine, they called a Spade 
(The stakes, you know, were rather high), 
And as four points their rubber made 
Wherefore to double must thou vie? 
Did’st mark the anger in my eye 
As the odd trick was by them ta’en? 
What use to mutter, you 
“* Could I but play that hand 


and I, 


again! 


Now, Partner, blessings on thy shade ! 
To clear the hearts thou saw’st me try, 
Then why against the lead | played 


O tell me why! 


trumps are none, to mystify 
well, inane ; 
The lesson’s surely dear to buy, 


** Could I but play that hand again! "’ 


Dear Partner, mark von cavaicade 
Of waifs who in the gutter ply 


trade, 


Or, sadly, after hansoms hie! 
hese are the ones who did defy 
ll leads and laws with calm disdain ; 
List to their oft-recurrent crv, 
Could I but play that hand again! ’’ 


ENVOY. 
Friend, ere the cards are all put by, 
When on the cloth Life’s hand is lain, 
(iod grunt we have no cause to sigh, 
** Could I but play that hand again! ’’ 


PIADATH. 








By W. H, 


HE most casual visitor to the up- 
country town of Broken Ridge 
might have guessed that there 
was revelry afoot that sunny 

summer morning. The dusty road 
which led over the range and down the 
grey hill into the township carried a 
long line of buggies, waggons, and 
spring carts. Light-hearted badinage 
was tossed from one vehicle to another 
in passing, and every one seemed in 
merry mood in spite of the blazing sun 
and the choking white dust that rose 
and hung on the still air. The sweat- 
ine bush horses plodded _ pluckily 
through the drift, coughing as the 
white cloud tickled their nostrils. Here 
and there a lean, long-legged bushman 
cantered by, sitting loosely in his great 
knee-padded saddle, or a laughing 


company of girls and boys shot past 





ta hand gallop, jostling each other 


1 good-humoured rivalry. It was the 
dav of the Annual Agricultural Show 
at Broken Ridge, and the district was 
gathering its people to make holiday. 

In the main street 


nd an unusual crow 





pavements, ilere 

be seen led horses and sheeted cattle 

nd carts of poultry and farm produce, 
wendins their way to » show- 


y 
~ 
4 





yund on the hil ere on the hand- 
some and capacious Grand Stand 
floated proudly the Union Jack, and 
beneath it e littered long rows of 
freshlv-painted farm machinery and 
the white woodwork of caithe pen 


Jeu k Pevton tood in the verandah 


of the Roval Hotel, in riding dress, 








and watched the gay crowd as it passed. 
\ professional eve he studied 
particularly the horses, the leg-wearv, 
mncombed, mud-covered slaves which 
pulled the overloaded spring carts, the 
il-mouthed raw Bush colts” that 
Wunged and sidled thro 1@h the crowd 

der the iron th of their deter- 
mined riders, the well-croomed h cS 
the tandems and the trotting horses 





that were soon to make their appear- 
duce m the ring, and all the flotsam 











Haphazard. 
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and jetsam of horseflesh that drifts 
down a township street on such an 
occasion as the present. After a while 
he pulled out his watch, and, noting 
the hour, turned hastily towards the 
stable yard, when a pretty, fashion- 
ably-dressed girl touched him on the 
shoulder with a daintily-gloved hand : 
‘** Please,’’ she said, in a soft, low 
tone, ‘‘ are you Mr. Peyton?’’ ‘The 
voung fellow thus addressed took off 
his broad-brimmed, cabbage-tree hat, 
and admitted his identity. 

‘““Oh! Have you entered Hap- 
hazard as a lady’s hack?” the girl 


asked eagerly. 








‘“No,”’ said Peyton, ‘‘ he is only 

here for the jumping. He goes for 
T 4 ’ on 

the Hunters’ Prize, and I may enter 

I for the High Jump; nothing else. 

He is hardly a lady’s horse, you 





lhe girl looked disappointed, and 


Jat Peyton shrewdly guessed that 
he had intended asking him for the 
mount on his famous jumper. It is 


quite common for the owners of travel- 
ling show-horses to enlist the help of 
local horsewomen when they have 


entered their horses for side-saddle 


There was a moment’s pause, and 
then Pevton, raising his hat, said, ** I 
am afraid | must hurry away and get 
mv horse, 1 see | am wanted for the 
parade at twelve o'clock, and there are 





only ten minutes to go.”’ 

the girl tapped a brown shoe on 
the pavement ircesolutely, displaying a 
I thy-turned and four inches of 
well-fitting wr, then she looked 
up at the speaker with witching moist 
grey eves: “*Oh!’’ she said plead- 
ingly, ‘‘ mav I come and look at him 
before he goes up?—if vou wouldn’t 
mind ? I’ve never see him close, 
and I do so admire dear old Hap- 
hazard. [’'ve seen him jump at three 


he won. May 
I come and see him and wish him 
luck? ’’ 


No man who loved his horses as 


shows, and every tin 
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Jack Peyton did could resist such an 
appeal; no man, whether he loved 
horses or not, could 
desire of those melting grey eyes and 
pleading pathetic mouth. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ he said, with gentle courtesy. 
‘* This way, please—take care of that 
horse behind you!’’ With his hand on 
her arm he steered her deftly through 
the crowded hotel-vard and stopped in 
front of a door in a long, shed. 
He took a key from his pocket, and in 
a moment they were out of the glaring 
sunlight and in the cool dimness of 

roomy loose-box. The bi; 
in knee-caps 
whinnied and turned 
His white mane was like spun silk in 


] +1 
have refused the 


iow 


the sunbeam that filtered through i! 
hinge of th aoor, and his lor y, 

tail fell to his fetlocks in a sweeph 
soft cascade His arched neck and 
lean, intelligent head were all else that 


could be seen. ‘‘ I must hurry,’ said 
Peyton quickly 0 } | 
ing there by the door w! 
iy saddle on him ?"’ 


The girl did as she was bid, and 
with a quick touch at the buckles nd 
a motion of his arm tl young man 
swept the light sheet from his favour- 
ite and laid ba i] nt. deen, clean- 
cut shoulder, the short powerful back 


the long, banging quarters of the most 
famous jumper in all Australia. 
girl gave a sudden gasp of de- 


and an 


‘he 


light involuntary “*‘O you 


beautv !’’ and watched, fascinated 
while Pevton dusted over the shining 


coat with a soft rubber and then lifted 
down the light jumping- 
dainty blue silk ** leathers *’ 
and surcingle, and beund it firmly in 


addie with tts 


ind girths 


place. 
ee as 
said, pointing to the ugly but 
kneepads which were still strapped to 
the clean, “o aca 
once had a very valuable jumper,”’ hi 
went on, 
the show-ground just as I shall 
this fellow 
from a gateway and 
heels. My horse started violently and 
lost his footing, came nt 
metalled roadway, and _ broke his 
knees. I cannot take such chances 
And 


leave those things on,”’ he 


use 


ae 
flat-boned foreles 


‘and I was riding him up to 


now, ran out 
barked at his 


MW hen a dog 
down on 


now | 


with old Hap, you see. 
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’ 


He took down a 


think I am ready.’ 
light whip from a nail on the wall. 
‘Not that I need it,’’ he explained, 
with a smile ; *‘ but it’s something to 
if you will kindly open 


” 





Carry , no 


the door for me — 


R at rea nr! +7 itl yi . = 

petore compiving with his request 
h otrl ct ppe d over to the horse and 
patted his grey neck. ‘‘I wish vou 
uck, old Hap!’ she said, appro- 
priati ith delightful camaraderie 


she had just heard 
me ?”’ 


name that 


asked the 


. \nd 
owner, for the first time pausing to re- 
rard with interest the daintv little 
fioure in whit ind blue” which 


St. “een se ad the doorw: 
tood petween him ana the doorway 


\nd uur master, of course,’’ she 
Lid. npersonally, stroking the 
oO ec ite NOs of the famous 
jumper. ‘* Oh! I wish I could have a 
ice on hi ’ ‘si tu ned to Pevton 


been m\ 


with pleading eves ,; "S it'"s 
} . as 
qarean » rid Lvs 


Well,”’ said 


horse some dav 


Pevton, eood- 
z 4 





natured as he him out, if Hap 
he biun Jump this afternoon 
‘il give you a ride on him, | promis 
I wi we him with a side-saddle and 
noth« t the ori of the vine- 
vard north of the town at ten minutes 
ight vening—will that do? ”’ 
( ! ww verv kind of vou, Mr. 
| to id t Yr soltly. 
( rs | bh T ‘ 
\ ¢ no 
dd ra d 
ri d Nn 
st 1 hin 
Ol i Ss] 1 
ue 1 ‘d 
( tl ne ( ( 
¥ 
The afternoon sun blazed down upon 
the show rine’ and immered on the 
white iron roof of Girand Stand, 
where many hundreds of people waited 
pa th frst round of tne 
jumping to begin. In a group at on 
side of th ‘tng stood the fifteen com- 
petitors, but all eves seemed to be 


directed to where old Haphazard, the 
champion, stood a little apart from the 





rest, th the sunlight flashing on his 
silver mane and tail and on tie blue 
and white colours of his rider. He 
orened his neck and plaved gently with 


his bit, paying no attention to the 




















HAPHAZARD. 


crowd which lined the railings four 
or five deep. Peyton, the model of a 
finished horseman, sat loosely and con- 
fidently in the saddle. 

One by one the riders were cailed, 
in accordance with the numbers which 
they had previously drawn, and which 
they now carried upon their sleeves, 
and one by one the horses were sent 
forth to do the round of the ten or 
twelve log-fences which crossed the 
course. First went a tearing, mad- 
headed chestnut, which crashed reck- 
lessly into the first fence, and, turning 
a complete somersault, gave its rider 
a stunning fall. This sensational and 
unexpected incident whetted the appe- 
tite of the crowd, and they watched 
with breathless interest while one com- 
petitor after another went round with 
varying fortune. Some refused the 
fences altogether, some fell, some 
struck the barriers so heavily as to lose 
points in the com,;.40n, and only the 
old grey horse wer* round without a 
mistake, rising at exactly the right 
moment at every fence, launching into 
the air like a bird, landing with beauti- 
ful poise and stealing away at once in 
that long, raking gallop, so swift and 
yet soeasy. ‘The crowd cheered lusttly 
and whole-heartedly, and Peyton, used 
to victory, but not yet surfeited with 
its rewards, looked pleased and proud, 
and took off his white cap in acknow- 
ledgment. As he rode out of the ring 
between the cheering lines of bushmen 
a small, gloved hand touched his rein. 
‘Well done, old ‘ Hap’ !”’ said the 
same sweet voice which he had listened 
to that morning, and, down, 
he saw the girl in the blue and white 


dress — his 


looking 
own famous colours. 
“Thank vou!’’ he called back ; then 
smiled to himself as he thought of his 
engagement for the evening. Hand- 
some Jack Peyton was not_unused to 
the devotion of the 
on his own account as on 
celebrated horse; and though he set 
before all other things the 

his favourite in these contests, vet he 
did not disdain the pressure of a daintv 
hand or the kiss of a rosebud mouth 
for its own sweet Manv a 
favour had he bought with the promise 
of a ride on his famous grev. ‘ Allin 


fair sex as much 


that 


Success of 


sake, 


the game,’’ he would have told von, 


With a handsome 


shrug of his 
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shoulders, had you questioned the fair- 
ness of the bribe. 

However, in the strenuous hours of 
congratulation and hero-worship which 
followed he entirely forgot the girl and 
his promise to her, till, having dined 
and rested, he was preparing to go out 
and have another look at the grey, 
who was quietly munching his hay in 
the twilight of his box. ‘* By Jove!’ 
he said, with a start, setting his glass 
with a rattle and knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. He strode into 
the bar and called aside Martin, the 
hotel proprietor, who was busy supply- 


down 


ing the liquid wants of the holiday 
crowd. ‘‘ Got a side-saddle, Martin ?’’ 
‘Well, the missus has, Mr. 

$°? 


Peyton! 
‘‘ Lend it to me for an hour, will 
you ?”’ 
‘is are, sir! Take care of 
though; they’re the very 
You'll find it in the harness- 
There’s the key. So long! 
a good time!’’ and Martin re- 
ponderously to the receipt of 
custom to dispense his assorted poisons 
to those who sought them. As Peyton 
the yard he looked at his 
it was “onty minutes to eight. 
Five minutes !: ..r ne rode out of the 
yard on his little brown mare, leading 
jumper, who carried on his 
unaccustomed burden of a 
’s saddle. 
One or 


stared at the 


Right you 
the girls 
devil! 
room. 
Have 


turned 


crossed 


watch ; 


interested 
well-known 


two spectators 
horse as he 
ed through the 
Yo» : 


gateway, 
‘* Hullo! said one 


of them, loudlv 
** takin’ 
On old Haphazard, 


Peyton to hear, 
' 


enough for 
his girl for a ride 
Y well, I’m 


4 


turned into 


hanged !"" 

a side street and 
He had no 

to run the gauntlet of the hotel 


Pevton 
thence into a back lane. 
desire 
verandahs and the chaff of a hundred 
facetious bushmen in their cups. In 
1. few minutes he had left the town be- 
ind him and had reached the angle of 
he log-fence which enclosed Bryant’s 
expected, a 


riding-habit 


} 
t 
vineyard. 
figure in 
awaited him. 
‘* You’ve kept vour promise,’’ said 
the girl; ‘‘ that was kind of you.”’ 
‘Kind of you,’’ said Peyton, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ A qniet ride will just take 


the stiffness out of old ‘ Hap’ ; he is 


Here, as he 


slim cap and 
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not much used to a side-saddle, but he 
is very quict to ride on the roads—it 
is only over fences that he requires 
holding. You see, he is very keen 
over his work.’’ 

‘* Oh, I’m used to riding all sorts,’’ 
said the girl, carelessly ; ‘* please put 
me up!’’ 

Jack Peyton took the neatly-shod 
little foot in his hand, and with a deft 
toss, helped by her own readiness, 
swung the light figure to its lofty seat. 
The grey tretted and plunged, but 
calmed ‘down at once under the light 
touch of the practised horsewoman. 

** You ride well,’? said Peyton ad- 
miringly, as he swung his leg over the 
brown mare. 

** How do you know ?”’ laughed his 
companion. 

Peyton smiled. ‘* You've hands,”’ 
was all he said. 

They cantered slowly down the 
broad red road, and again and again 
Peyton glanced witha newly-awakened 
admiration at the trim little figure on 
the handsome hoarse heside him. She 
sat easily, vet firmly, in her saddle, 
swaying gracefully to every movement 
of the magnificent high - mettled 
creature she rode, now giving her 
hands to his impetuous pull as he 
tugged resolutely at the bit, now catch- 
ing up his head againas, half-extended, 
he threatened to break into a headlong 
gallop. 

As she looked up at her cavalier with 
moist beautiful eves, full of gratitude 
for this favour which he had given her, 
the young man found himself suddenlv 
netted in the spell of her grace and 
beauty, and, ranging his mare along- 
side, he leaned over and touched the 
girl's arm. 

“What are vou going to give me in 
pavment for this ride?’ 

She cast down her eyes and a blush 
overspread her pretty face. ‘* Ah! 
Don't spoil it all!’’ she said ; ‘‘ come, 
lil race you to that crooked tree !’’ 

Jack Peyton did not approve of his 
grey champion being raced on the road, 
but the soft red sand was fetlock deep, 
und, besides, the girl, leaning forward, 
had already loosed her reins and set 
the big horse galloping. ‘‘ Hang the 
girl!’’ he muttered through his teeth, 
but he dropped the spugs into the little 
mare, and was scon himself revelling 
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in the glory of the pace as the dust 
flew back in a cloud and the eager 
horses settled down into their flying 
stride. At the end of a quarter of a 
mile the grey and brown were running 
neck and neck ; then the mare forged 
ahead, and Jack, rather surprised—for 
he knew the grev to be much the faster 
of the two—locked back. Haphazard 
had disappeared! Only a tiny cloud 
of hovering dust among the gum trees 
showed where the big horse had left 
the road and turned off into the scrub. 

‘*Curse it all!’’ said Jack impetu- 
ously, as he tugged furiously at his 
reeking mare. ** She’ll be killed in 
that twisted mallee, and very likely 
cripple cld ‘ Hap’ into the bargain. 
What a fool I was to put her up! I 
thought she could ride, too. Woh! 
you pulling besom, you!’’ He stopped 
the mare at last, and, cantering back, 
picked up the tracks of the grey. 
These led him over the gum swamp, 
and into the thick-growing mallee; 
then he lost them, found them again, 
and once more lost them in the rapidly 
failing evening light. He stopped, 
and, putting his hands to his mouth, 
gave a loud, ringing ‘‘ Coo-ee.”’ 

There was no answer. 

**Confound it all! If anything hap- 
pens to that horse I'll never forgive 
mvself ; let alone the chance of the girl 


being badly hurt. No more of that 
sort of fooling for me. 1 don’t even 


know her name, either! Cco-00-ee ! 
Coo0-00-00-00-ee !°’ 

No answer ; and the shadows began 
to gather from the ridges. 

* Well, I can do no good riding 
about in this tangle in the dark,’’ he 
said to himself irritably, as the mare 
struck a dead log and was almost 
down. ‘‘ L'll go home and get help.” 

Setting spurs to the now sweating 
brown, he galloped recklessly into the 


township. ‘Turning the mare into her 
box® with the reins on her neck, he 
clattered into the hotel. Martin, 


Lyons the trooper, Nettingham of the 
Post Office, and young Willoughby of 
Level Plains were sitting in the bar- 
parlour, playing cards. 

Martin looked up. ‘* Well?’’ Then 
gathered up the tabled cards with a fat 
puffy hand. ‘* My trick, ] guess, boys! 
Well, Mr. Peyton, how did you get on 


”» 


with the girl, eh?’ 
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Peyton cut him short. ‘‘ Oh! drop 
that! Old Haphazard has bolted— 
run off the road into that patch of thick 
mallee—too dark to track ’em. I’m 
sick about what may have happened to 
the girl—my horse, too—I wouldn’t 
have him crippled for a thousand 

unds.”’ 

“Here, take a whisky, man!”’ said 
Willoughby, kindly ; ‘* you’re as white 
as a Sheet. JVho was the girl? Any 
one I know ?”’ 

Peyton drank half the tumbler at a 
gulp. ‘* I don’t know her from Eve. 
That’s just the cursed thing about it. 
We rather made friends over the horse 
—vou know how it is, Willoughby !— 
and I gave her a ride on him, and I’ve 
done a very foolish thing.”’ 

Willoughby whistled softly. 

Lyons raised his long uniformed 
figure from the sofa, and the clink of 
his spurs cut the silence. 

‘* What was she like?’’ 

‘* A pretty little thing, with soft grey 
eves—was wearing a blue and white 
dress at the Show to-day—came up to 
me in front of the Royal this morx 
ing——’’ 

The trooper bit his moustache to hide 
the beginning of a cynical smile, 

‘*T- thought so,’’ he said _ briskly ; 


Nessie Regan—sister of Ted the fight- 
ing man, and hand in glove with the 
O'’Malievs and Dennisons and all that 
horse-thieving crowd. 


of hers. 


An old dodge 


That's the way she lifted 
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Bedouin, the trotting horse, from 
Augastown Show.”’ 

Peyton dropped his glass, and it fell 
on the boarded floor and shivered into 
a thousand pieces. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to tell me——! But ole Haphazard, 


they couldn't get far with him. Every- 
body knows him.’’ 
‘*Not everybody,’’ corzected the 


trooper, coldly. ** Two nights’ hard 
riding will take them to the coast. He 
won't be seen in daylight again. Once 
on board steamers for 
India or the Cape country, we’ve no 
clue to know where he may be Janded.”’ 

‘* But you'll track them to-morrew, 
Lyons? ”’ 


ymne of those 


¥e Useless. 
cunning. 
ridges and main roads. 


This gang is much too 
They'll ride him by stony 
: There’s the 
faint chance of someone recognisiny 
the horse, but it’s a very faint one.”’ 

** Arrest the gang, can’t you? ”’ 

Lyons smiled scerafully. ‘* I might 
arrest old Peter Dennison at his selec- 
tior., or Ted Regan at the boxing 
saloon *o-night. What's the good of 
that? Wr can’t connect them with 
the affair.” 

“Tl! tofiee . them to the bounds of 
hell,’’ said Peyton vehemently. ‘* I'll 
get back my horse.”’ 

But, as is well known, the famous 
Haphazard was never again seen on an 
Australian show-ground, and his fate 
is shrouded in mystery. 
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By D, MEREDITH. 


ARIA had heen engaged as 
housemaid in my employ, but 
after twelve months’ service 

she left to better herself, and I engaged 
Susan (her sister) in her stead. 

One day Maria called upon Susan, 
and imparted the glorious news that 
she was engaged to be married. When 
she was leaving I called her in order 
to congratulate her and wish her 
happiness. Her face was shining with 
good humour and her cheeks were 
ruddy with the ‘‘ sunset glow.’’ On 
my inquiring as to where she had met 
him, she plunged headlong into the 
story of their courtship. Two or three 
times I tried to stem the torrent of her 
eloquence, but she went relentlessly on, 
with a fine disregard for grammar, 
introducing as a sauce the details of a 
quarrel in which she figured as heroine. 
I will relate the story as nearly as pos- 
sible in her own words :— 

‘* Me and Billy ’ave been friends in 
a sort of way for a long time, ma’am. 
’E used to clean the windows of this 
‘ouse when I was maid, and he grew 
to admire me.”’ 

Maria made use of the letter “‘h”’ 
just when the spirit moved her. 

‘* Of course,’’ she continued, “I 
used to think to meself that he might 
ask me to be ’is ‘ fiasco,’ but, of 
course, yer never know, do yer? 


‘* He was great on ordinary 
friendship, was Bill. He use to 
say that ’e believed in a_ fellow 


and a girl being friendly like with- 
out kissing and all that nonsense. 
But, of course, he’s changed ’is tune 
now.’’ I contorted my face here to 
hide a smile, and she went on. ‘‘ Oh! 
fie’s a knowledgable chap, is Bill, 
aiways making classical delusions, but 
somehow or other I can never get the 
’ang of them meself. 

‘* Billy is far above me in eddication. 
He took me to the Autumn Exhibition 
in the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool 
once. I’d never seen nothing in that 


line before, and I can tell yer I was 
fairly staggered when I got inside. 
‘* There was statues there the dead 
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image of human beings, but they 

looked sorter cold. : 
‘“‘ Art’s a funny thing. 

_ ‘“ There was one picture there—well, 

it was fine and no mistake! I kept 

looking at it in amaze ; it was painted 

by a fellow named John Hassall. It 


was called ‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.’ He’s a rum ’un, 
e 1S. 


“I soon got tired of looking at 
pictures, the colours hurt me eyes ; so 
we went to ’ave a cup of coffee—it was 
the best part of the show in my opinion. 
When we went out I asked Billy if the 
two statues outside were Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker? He said, ‘Don’t show yer 
ignorance ; one is Michael Angelo and 
the other is Raphael.’ ‘Oh!’ I said, 
pretending I knew what ’e was talking 
about. 

**T think Bifly ’ad enough of taking 
me to the Art Gallery. 

‘The next treat we 
Roller Skating Rink. 

‘** Billy couldn’t skate, nor could I; 
so yer can guess wot sort of a time we 
had, 

** Bill got ’is skates put on first, so 
that he could find ’is feet and show me 
the ropes. 

‘* He got up with a swanky air, as 
much as to say, Look wot I’m going 
to do,’ but ’is legs kicked up in the 
air and ’e sprawled on the ground, but 
he got up again and held his ’ands out 
Bill is a true gentle- 
man. You’d never think to look at ’im 
that ’e only cleanea windows.’’ Maria 
paused to take breath, and continued : 

‘* The two of us managed to scramble 
to Mugs’ Alley—the part of the rink 
railed off for beginners. It was awful 
funny. 1 was clutching hold of the 
rail, afraid of letting go, because my 
feet were treacherous. I never knew 
when I ’ad them, as it were. 

‘*T’d got as far as the centre of the 
alley by myself (Billy was staggering 
almost collided with 


’ad was the 


to rise. 


for me 


behind), when I 
a fellow. 

‘* He was afraid of leaving hold of 
the rail, and so was I; so he clutched 
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me around the waist and made a dive 

at the rail at the other side of me. 
friendly when 

“mutual 


‘People get awful 


they're learning to roller 
sympathy sort of thing. 
““ Billy didn’t seem 

much ‘eadway, I mean footway, and ‘e 


something: terrible, and 


4 


to be making 


was perspiring 
there was a wild look in ‘is eyes. "EE 
looked so excited. His whole thoughts 
were set on ‘is feet. 

“There was no use Bill trying to 
help me; 


do to help imseil. 





: 1 
it was as much as he cou 


‘All the time I kept meeting the 
other feller. He was § etting on fine; 
he could pass me without taking an 

' = 


liberties with my waist. 
“Well! The next thing I saw was 
this same feller sailing as bold as yer 
please along the alley without the as- 
sistance of the raul. 

‘“He came up to me and <aid, 


‘Will ver "ave a trv with me? 





Mlright,’ I savs Yer very kind, 
but it’s me first time on, and I’m not 
very spry on ‘em. 

“We ’adn’t been introduced, but 


I’m not a stickler about etiquette. 


“We ’ad a 


r . ] ¢ 
we ventured on to 


fine time together, and 


the big We 


got on famously at first, and I was 


rink. 


just thinkin’ ‘ow grand Il was progres- 


sin’, when I plopped right in the 
floor. 


‘* The instructor 


middle of the 


° 1 1 
elped me up, and 
said to my friend, ‘ You'd better take 


the ladv back to the allev.' 
** Wasn't it 
“All of 
Billv, and 








lisappointin’ ? 
sudden I remembered 
went up to 


im and ask d 


gettin or 





“"E was wild. ’E got 
> 


‘You fool! 
‘“T wasn’t going to ’ave ’im talking 


to me. 


ti 
to me like that for nothin’, so I just 
the feller, 
‘ad a spankin’ time. 
“"E took me ’ome in a taxi-cab, and 
1e whole street 


‘onned it with other and 


Was peepin’ to see who 
"ome in a motor.’”’ 
3ut, do vou know what? 

we were 


Ss comin’ 
2 While 
door 


(the 


front 
Smith 


oe 
standin’ by our 


— me. 


saying ‘ Good-night 


name of the feller I’d met at the Rink) 
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bent down, and savs, ‘ Give me a kiss.’ 
Wasn't 
“Of ‘aving any; 
after all, I loved Billy, and I wasn’t 
going to ‘ave the new feller taking 
liberties on first acquaintance. 

‘* Billy *ad never 
*e’d known me five months. 


‘e takin’ a liberty ? 


course, I wasn’t 


kissed me, and 


‘P’raps ’e’d never wanted to? I 
never thought of that.’’ 
*P’raps I shouldn't ’ave let the 


feller ‘ pick me up,’ as the 


Anvhow, 


saving” 1s. 
chance 


I know 


wouldn't ‘ave the 
SO b yd No! 


meself, I ‘ope. 


being again. 
t walk on 
No.’ “S 


rollers, but I didn't want to 


im wanted me to 2o for 
Sunday night. 1 said Was 








ro out walking with ‘im; besides, I 
liked Billy; so | said * Goode-night !’ 

Six weeks went bv. and Biliv ‘ad 
never or heen near me. “FE ‘ad taken 


Well ! ‘e called me 
ool, SO We were quits. 
the first 


voing to let 


going to make 


vasn't 





av wot ’e liked to 


me. 
I’ve got me pride as much as any- 
OC 
Somehow or other I was gettin’ 
off me food, and out of sorts. What- 
ever I did, I couldn’t get me mind off 
Billy 
They say ‘ absence onlv makes the 
eart grow fonder,’ and I believe it— 
in my case, anyway 
‘* Every mornin’ when I wakened 


up me first thought was Billy. I felt 
that I'd ’ave given anything to see 
‘im again. ’E didn’t live far from our 
‘‘ouse, but I wasn’t going to throw 
meself in ’is way; I’m not that sort, 
I’m independent. 

‘‘] thought, ‘ Wot’s the use of fret- 
tin’ verself ugly for a fellow that 
doesn’t care twopence for yer? There 
are plenty more pebbles on the beach 
that are only waitin’ to be picked 
up.’ 

‘‘ But, after all, I thought, ‘ there’s 
only one Billy,’ and I wept a few briny 
tears. 

sich and 


bought a Chantecler ’at 
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a ‘hobble’ 
meself up a 


skirt to try and cheer 

bit—there’s a lot of 
comfort in a new ’at when it suits 
ver. But I couldn’t drown me 
sorrer in a new ’at, nor nothing else. 
It was Billy I wanted—mind yer, Bill 
’ad never spoken a word of love to 
me, but I used to think ’e loved me 
by the look in ’is eyes. 

** One day I was feelin’ very low in 
me spirits, when Sally Jones, 
next door, came in 
‘Will vou to the Tancy 
Masked Carnival at Rink to- 
night?’ 

"Tsay 

““*T'll stand treat,’ she says. 

‘“* Ver very kind,’ I says, * but I 
don't feel like it.’ 

{20 On 


from 
and savs to m¢ 


Dres 


’ 
come S 

the 
afford it.’ 


A it. 


says, ‘I can’t 


“ay 
Win ver—vyer ve got to 


come,’ she savs. ‘If 1 were vou I'd 
’ave more pride in me than to shoy 
I’m dead nuts on a feller; fretti d 


gettin’ a pasty face for a feller like 


‘* Sally set to laug Y and lauei 
T thought she'd break a blood-v 
1 though it awful ’ard ’ d of 
Well, at Jast I'd ot to 7 t} 
1 





I'd zo to the 
- Sally savs, ‘ Lhat’s a sensible girl 
e—put your Chantecler ‘at on 
**We went to the 


quite glad I’d gone. 1 quite forgo 
me sorrer for the time. 

**It was awful fun tchin’ t 
different ones. Phere were Japane 
girls and Cinderellas, Red Ridin 

; é 


Hoods, and all 
to speak to Sally. ’E was d 
’Amlet (’Amlet’s a character 
beok written by a feller 
speare, yer know). 

** Sally says, ‘ May 
Jones—Miss Higgs?’ 

** FE spoke to us for a bit and I says 
to Sally, ‘’Ow like Billy ’e is?’ 

= * Not & 
laughs. 

‘<< °E wants to walk 
to-night,’ she says; ‘I ‘ope yer don’t 
mind.’ 

*** Not at all 

*“ Now, who do ver think the man 
siressed as 


but Bil! 


' 
‘ssed as 
Irom a 


named Shake- 


I introduce Mr. 


bit,’ says she, and 


‘ome with us 


» I says. 


74 1 > 
\milet was? 
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beautiful—two-step roll, waltz, and all 
manner of fancy skating. Billy walked 
‘ome with us and we left Sally at ’er 
door. Then Billy turns to me and 
says: ‘Will yer take a walk round 
with me?’ 

‘“*IT says, ‘I’ve no objection.’ It 
doesn’t do to be too gushin’.' 
“What a lovely walk that was. 
moon was shinin’, and Billy ‘ad 
irm around me waist. ; 

I'd neve een Billy like that be- 
fore 

“Ie said, ‘I’m sorry I called yer a 
Not at all,’ I savs. ‘ Billy, I'n 

i] sorry 1 went off with the other 

‘“** That's alright ; I shouldn't ‘ave 

‘ | Oo fool. I was that mad at 

“yan trey with the othe fell 
ind Iw king a fool of mesell 

ak kate beautiful now,’ I 

i, 
: answered, ‘I’m pretts 
\ on rollers. but | don't 
to talk about rollers. Maria, | 
I ver, LCaven'’t known where to put 
sa} i lew weeks, Yer sce | 
{ ) ( were friendly witl the 
other « > bh I met Sally Jones one 
dan re he mentioned tha you'd 
never been with that feller again, so I 
took heart, and Sallv said she’d bring 
v4 to the Carnival to-night. 
‘** Sallv’s a good sort,’ | said, ‘ she 
| mw this morning. I'm glad 
l nt. 
Do vou ean if Billy said. 

‘OF cor » 1 do,’ I told him. Then 
Billy | his cad and Maria 
pa d, blushed, and rattled on again 

» co! ) Ivident} she had been 
in th of telling me the grand 
fina! ( qui el 
4 Well . ’ 1e went on, * our 
encace 1t was fi l up that night, 
| so mM d in tl ikes of me. 

‘J yw (of ou "as been 
“i i use on fire—but if 
vou'll « iam, I must leave vou 
7 j \ ‘ » for me o 
os t lenethy 

















THE NEW ZOO: A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


BY G. G. WOODWARD. 


[I fell asleep over the blazing yule logs, and dreamt a troubled dream. It must 

have been the mince pies, I think! I dreamt that I was wandering in a New Zoo, 

from whose cages strange forms gazed out at me. Many eluded me when I awoke, 

for strange is the stuff that dreams ave made of, but a few of the move remarkable 

specimens had so impressed themselves upon my mind that I am able to describe 

them, and even, with the aid of an artist, to depict them for the benefit of students of 
natural history.] 


ILLUSTRATED By PHIL SMITH. 


MoTorIs 
VULGARIS. 


2 as: is 
the 
com- 

mon “ road 
hog, 
species un- 
heard of till 
recent 
years, but 
now far too 
often met 
with on 
all country 
highways. 

Its speed 
is terrific, 
exceeding 
that of the 
horse, and 
even that of 
the ostrich. 
Its aspect, 
too, is awe- 
inspiring as 
with huge 
and furry 
coat and 
goggle eyes 
it pursues 
and runs de 'n its prey. 

It is carnivorous and feeds on 
chickens, dogs, and other small 
animals, while an occasional child or 
two will by no means allay its 
Voracious appetite. Its drink is a 
spirit known as petrol, which it con- 
Sumes in large quantities. It hunts 








“ Motoris Vulgaris.” 
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not only by 
day but also 
by night, 
when its 
eyes, two or 
more in 
number, are 
luminous 
and _—_s serve 
to confuse 
and _fasci- 
nate its 
victims. 

Its_ terri- 
ble cry of 
“pip pip,” 
which it 
utters in 
loud tones 
immedi- 
ately after 
it has se- 
cured its 
prey, strikes 
terror into 
the hearts 
of all who 
hear it, and 
there is not 
a parent in 
the country 
who does 
not heartily wish for its extinction. 

It has, however, a cunning enemy in 
Robertus offictalis, who frequently lays 
traps for its capture. 


ROBERTUS OFFICIALIS. 
This eminently British organism is 
greatly admired by all foreigners, who 
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** Robertus_Officialis." 


frequently come _ to _ this 
country to study its ways and 
habits. It is held in great 
respect by all classes of the 
community. 

Dark blue in colour, it has a 
shiny band or belt just above 
the abdomen, with bright spots 
on its underside. Its winter 
and summer coatsslightly differ, 
while its head is invariably en- 
cased in a hard and hornlike 
covering, apparently for its 
protection. 

Its feet are large, and during 
daylight its gait is slow and 
ponderous, but at night it de- 
velops a silent and padded 
hoof with which to stalk its 
prey, and, like the glowworm, 
it can at will turn a brilliant 
light on the object of its search. 

Its detractors aver that it is 
itself difficult to discover, but 
when its usual haunts are 
drawn in vain, a search in the 


nearest kitchen area will 
probably disclose a speci- 
men indulging in its favour- 
ite food of rabbit pie, left 
there by an indulgent cook. 

The present breed was 
produced some years ago 
by Sir Robert Peel, hence 
its familiar name of “ Bob- 
by.” Its more modern 
nickname has no relation 
to our bronze coinage, still 
less to that useful adjunct 
in the suburban wash-house 
in which the housewife boils 
the clothes, but arises from 
its habit of persistently 
stalking and capturing its 
prey. It is greatly feared 
by Burglaris nocturnus, 
which is its natural enemy 
and with whom it is at 
constant war. 


BEAKO MAGISTRATO. 


This species is only to be 
found in courts. Its owl- 


** Beako Magistrato.” 














like characteristics are reckoned by 
some as the attributes of extreme 
wisdom, but its forbidding aspect. is 
often tempered with a kindly dis- 
position almost human. By others its 
presumed wisdom is ridiculed and the 
incisions of its beak into matters 
brought before it—usually called deci- 
sions—are much resented. 

The seriousness affected by some 
specimens is counterbalanced by the 
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PATER DOMESTICUS. 


This is the common or garden 
“ Daddy,” and can be found in great 
numbers on the up platform of all 
suburban stations between 8 and 9 a.m. 

It is looked upon by its offspring as 
a superior kind of plaything with whom 
any number of liberties may be taken 
without retaliation. By its mate (Mater 
domestica) it is considered to have no 





“rater Vomesticus.” 


levity of others. 
ally preferred. 
It is regular in its habits and 
appears in the same haunts day 
after day with great regularity. It 


The latter are gener- 


is, however, extremely wary, and 
although frequent traps are laid 
for its downfall it is not often 


caught. 
_ Although daily paraded on a benchrit 
is not necessarily there for show 


purposes. 


other use than that of a walking cheque- 
book. 

It is subject to a disease called ‘‘ hen 
peck,”’ which, when once developed, is 
incurable. 

It is greatly attached to its young, 
and may frequently be found peram- 
bulating a bedroom during the small 
hours of the night. On these occasions 
low muttering sounds are heard, which, 
judging from the rapid click of the 
recording angel’s typewriter, give that 
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official great difficulty in keeping pace 
with the abundant output. 

The true species is generally tamed, 
having been captured in youth and 
systematically subjected to years of 
repression. Should this treatment, how- 
ever, fail, a different species altogether 
is produced, known as Pater highjinksit. 

Specimens of this variety, probably 
a throw-back to former untamed 
generations, are technically known as 
“sports,” and although intimately 
connected with bars, resolutely refuse 
to be caged. Like Pater domesticus, 
they affect the 
small hours 
of the night, 
but their 
habits and en- 
vironment dif- 
fer entirely. 


Impus' DeE- 
STRUCTIVUS. 


Although 


doubts may 
exist in the 
Natural His- 


tory world as 
to the parent- 
age of certain 
species, as 
for instance 
whether the 
small fish 
known as 
whitebait is in 
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while its claws are generally long and 
grubby. 

It is, however, an interesting and 
affectionate little beast, and if treated 
sympathetically, develops, entirely un- 
taught, most amusing tricks. 

Its pet aversion is a distant cousin— 
Priggo sanctifico—or ‘‘Mother’s dar- 
ling,’ whose velvety hide and golden 
locks it is never tired of ridiculing, 
and should a specimen of this breed 
invade its haunts it will be lucky 
to escape with anything less than 
a roll in the mud or other playful 

attention. 


SUFFRAGETTA 
MAGETATA 
HYSTERICA. 


It is a de- 
bated point 
whether this 
creature is 
identical with 
Mater domes- 
tica subject to 
different en- 
vironment, or 
a totally dif- 
ferent species. 

It is un- 
doubtedly a 
hybrid with 
loudly pro- 
nounced char- 
acteristics ; in 
fact, they are 











reality the 
young of the 
herring, there can be no doubt that the 
species now described is the young of 
Pater domesticus, although its habits 
are so widely different and so often at 
variance with those of its parent. 

It is usually of the male sex, but 
female specimens are by no means rare. 

An easily recognisable feature com- 
mon to both sexes is a large and abnor- 
mal bump on its head, frequently of 
varying colours, said by phrenologists 
to be that of ‘‘ destructiveness ”’ (hence 
its name), but by others it is maintained 
that this bump may be accounted for in 
other ways. Other characteristics are its 
dislike of discipline and soap and water, 


““/mpus Destructivus.” 





generally 
shouted. 
Found in all sorts of unexpected 
places, such as roofs, cupboards, organ 
cases, etc., it is particularly partial to 
political meetings. When in danger of 
pursuit by its enemies it has remarkable 
properties of self-protection by simu- 
lating the characteristics of its sur- 
roundings, after the manner of numerous 
other moths and insects. When dis- 
covered, however, it loudly utters its 
singular cry of ‘“ Votzforwimmen, 
and throwing off all disguise, boldly 
attacks its captor. Its suppression 1s 
frequently retarded for a considerable 
time owing to its habit of attaching 
itself by chains to iron railings or other 
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immovable objects, and when even- 
tually encaged it will refuse all nourish- 
ment for a prolonged period. This 
characteristic in other animals is usually 
attributed to a pining for its mate, but 
no such explanation can be advanced in 
the case of Suffragetta agitata hysterica. 

It is the despair of Beako magistrato, 
in whose presence it often appears, and 
although so often at loggerheads with 
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The species may be recognised by its 
curiously dented headpiece, a bright 
strip of colour round the neck and 
exposed knee joints. This last very 
pronounced characteristic, together with 
the public doubt whether the breed 
should be classified under its warlike or 
civilian uses, would seem to suggest as 
its motto, ‘“‘ Nz l'un, v7 l’autre,” with 
the sincere wish of its admirers that it 





“ Suffragetta Agitata Hysterica." 


Robertus officialis it is looked upon with 
considerable tolerance by him, much as 
an amiable mastiff would regard the 
playful vagaries of a frolicsome kitten. 


Boyscoutus MARTIALIS. 


This organism has only been dis- 
covered during the last few years, but 
has multiplied with great rapidity. 





should develop the best characteristics 
of each. Its badge is understood to be 
a “‘ Bathing-towel,” in delicate allusion 
to its originator’s nickname when at 
school at Charterhouse. 

Numbers of this interesting species 
can be seen on any Saturday afternoon 
on suburban commons and open spaces, 
where their ant-like movements are 
followed with eager scrutiny by scien- 





** Boyscuutus Martialis.” 


tific observers. These movements have 
been declared by some to be mere 
ebullitions of superabundant playful- 
ness, while others assert that they have 
a serious meaning. Perhaps it is yet 
too soon to assign their exact value in 
the scheme of creation, but an indulgent 
public will doubtless give them due 
encouragement until their final position 
is definitely settled. 


LORDMAYORIS RESPLENDENS. 


This magnificent species is only 
to be found in the very largest 
cities, and only one of its kind is 
allowed to be in existence in the 
same city at a given time. Like 
the phoenix of ancient legend, it 
expires periodically, and from its 
ashes arises a new specimen to 
wield despotic sway over its admir- 
ing fellow-creatures. 

The City of London has from 
time immemorial possessed one of 
the best, and although its privileges 
and indeed its very life has often 
been threatened by a utilitarian 
and unimaginative democracy, its 
perch—locally known as the Guild- 
hall—appears at the present time 
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to be as secure as ever, and, 
guarded by its attendant giants 
Gog and Magog, threatens to sur- 
vive many of the mushroom institu- 
tions which arise from time to time 
and attempt to curtail its powers. 

The self-immolation of the exist- 
ing species and the resurrection of 
the new occurs annually on the gth 
of November. On these occasions 
the newly-born specimen is paraded 
through the principal streets in a 
highly ornate and_ gilded cage, 
guarded from escape by powdered 
flunkeys, and drawn by six gaily 
caparisoned and prancing steeds, 
to the huge enjoyment of City 
children of all ages, who feast their 
envious eyes on the gay spectacle. 

The current belief is that its 
nourishment consists solely of turtle 
soup. Doubtless the large quan- 
tities of this succulent food that 
are consumed during its year of 
office give colour to this belief; 
but, on the other hand, the mysterious 
disappearance of dainty sandwiches 
and glasses of dry sherry from its 
vicinity about noon each day casts 
a doubt on the accuracy of the 
legend. 

A captive—it is never seen in public 
without its chain. 
























** Lordmayoris Resplendens.” 
























JERRYBUILDA RASCALIs. 


It is a debated point amongst 
naturalists under what division of the 
animal kingdom this species should be 
classed. By some it is referred to as a 
reptile, while others simply affirm it to 
belong to the Rapiores, or birds of prey. 
It has undoubtedly animal instincts, 
notably those of the beaver, whose 
abodes, built of mud and green timber, 
it does its best to imitate, and it must 
be conceded, with considerable success. 
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sive, although when cornered it has 
been known to bite. On Sundays, 
however, and other special occasions, it 
may constantly be seen with Mort- 
gagorcus fivepercenius, another of its 
breed, in whose company it frequently 
hunts. In appearance they greatly 
resemble each other, the characteristics 
of both being a shiny headpiece, tech- 
nically known as a tile, and a white 
abdomen broadly barred with gold. At 
other times it may be observed sitting 
tightly on a bank—shady for preference 








““Jerrybuilda Rascalis.” 


Its choice of site moreover is invariably 
damp and boggy. It differs from the 
beaver, however, in this respect that 
the houses it builds are not for its own 
use, but for those of its victims, who, 
once entrapped, are mercilessly left to 
perish, The dam, too, of which so 
remarkable a use is made by its proto- 
type, although occasionally used by 
itself, is far more frequently used by 
those whom it has caught. 

Its habits while hunting and cap- 
turing its prey are mild and unobtru- 





—exercising its jaw this member being 
the most useful in capturing its prey, 
and necessary, therefore, to be kept in 
good order. 


Convictus MISERABILIS. 


This species is only to be found in 
captivity, as when liberated it speedily 
loses all the characteristics that hitherto 
distinguished it from its fellows. It is 
gregarious in its habits, not from choice 
but from necessity. Of all the British 
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fauna it is the most easily recognised, 
Providence (?) having decreed that 
marks which it bears on its body should 
be unlike any other living thing. Ona 
muddy white background these spots or 
markings of black, resembling thick 
arrow heads, stand forth with brutal 
distinctness which, like the leopard, it 
is unable to change. Its spots, how- 
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are most jealously guarded by Govern- 
ment officials, whose duty it is to see 
that none of the specimens escape and 
to shoot them down on their attempting 
to do so. Notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, however, some manage to 
obtain their liberty, but they can only 
retain it by striving to “ change their 
spots ’’ as quickly as possible. 





Gunuictus Miseravilis.” 


ever, are sometimes changed for it, 
removals from one community to 
another being a feature of its otherwise 
very monotonous existence, each mem- 
ber of the community inhabiting a 
different cell and having no apparent 
communication with the rest. 


These communities are variously 


known as Wormwood Scrubbs, Port- 
land, Dartmoor, Parkhurst, etc., and 





No other species of animal is allowed 
in these communities except a cat. 
This cat is quite unlike the common or 
garden cat, Felis domesticus, and has an 
extraordinary number of tails—nine 
generally—which perhaps are symboli- 
cal of the number of lives supposed to 
be possessed by its namesake. It is far 
from being made a pet of by the inmates, 
by whom it is held in abject dread. 






















THE WIFE 
A STORY OF HAYES, 
BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 
" AIN’T complaining about him 
| gettin’ married,” said the mate 
bitterly: ‘‘it’s the way he’s kept 
it to himself.” 

“He might have lost it if he hadn’t,”’ 
grinned the boatswain. .‘ There are a 
lot of fifty thousand dollar men in the 
Marquesas who’d pawn schooner and 
trade to marry Varae Ulverstone. He’ll 
quit the sea now.” 

“Him! The sea’s his wife more’n anv 
half-caste lady can ever be. I know 
Varae Ulverstone, an’ I know Her! ”’ 
He pointed across the wide 
bay of Tai-o-hai to the dazzling 
opal-tinted skyline. ‘‘ Give up that! 
Yah!” 

A cable of smoke trailed, marble-like, 
over the lip of the horizon, where an 
incoming tramp hammered her way 
through the reef-paved channels. A 
flock of sun-birds cheeped in _ the 
rigging over head. The buccaneer’s 
newly-painted schooner lifted herself 
lazily, her full round hull adrip with 
the wash from the Hurricane Shoal. 

“Neither of us invited, anyhow,” 
broke in the boatswain dismally. ‘“‘ He 
might have asked me to drink the 
lady’s health, seeing that him and me 
have shared the same bullets.” 

“Shared what bullets ?”’ The 
mate eyed him coldly. ‘I’ve never 
seen you a-sittin’ on the cap’n’s gun. 
When did you take to bullets, might 
I ask ?”’ 

“Up in the Paumotos, last year,’’ the 
boatswain responded from the ham- 
mock, somewhat loftily. ‘‘ I was stand- 
ing beside the cap’n when that German 
fellow Hueffer fired at him. The shot 
touched his left cheek, ricochetted, and 
hit me here.” Turning up his sleeve, 


he exhibited a livid scar that ran from 
wrist. 


elbow to “Tt was Hayes’s 


Copyright 1910 by A 


Ii2r 


STEALER. 


THE BUCCANEER. 


ALBERT DORRINGTON, 


bullet all right; but he never would 
accept presents from the Germans.” 

““ What ’appened to the Deutscher ? ” 
asked the mate slowly. “’E never fired 
again, I’ll swear.” 

“Cap'n never touched him. He sold 
him a rotten schooner, though, about a 
month later—one of those weevily 
junks that you can stick your foot 
through. That’s the proper way to 
deal with your enemies—sell ’em arotten 
ship, and down they go, trade and all, 
first time they venture out of sight of 
land.” 

A boat was observed approaching 
swiftly. The figure of Captain Hayes 
was visible in the stern. Four kanakas 
bent over the oars chanting softly as 
they swept under the chains. Hayes 
stepped aboard briskly, his eyes aglow 
with health and good humour. He 
was point-device in his attire, with a 
touch of the Sydney dandy in his 
white silk coat and pipe-clayed deck 
shoes. 

“Well, boys,” he began lightly, 
“T’ve done it at last, and I hope it 
won’t mar our brotherly relations.” 

‘ As if we ’ad a right to object every 
time our skipper gets married,’’ re- 
sponded the mate acidulously. ‘‘ Not 
me. 

“ Every time, Bill! Do you want to 
accuse me of bigamy ?”’ 

“Tf it ain’t bigamy, it’s trigono- 
metry or something. I never took the 
trouble to count ’em. My head gets 
mixed, especially at Christmas,” said 
the mate hoarsely. 

The  buccaneer’s eyes kindled 
strangely. ‘I’ve played Johnny Soft- 
Heart with a lot of island girls, I’ll 
admit ; but never before at the altar 
steps, Mr. Howe.” 

The mate’s Jeft hand wandered over 
Ibert Dorrington. 
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his ear thoughtfully. “‘ There used to 
be a big-shouldered girl named Lui in 
the Pellews, an’ every time we ran into 
port a 

“IT bought her a concertina,” broke 
in Hayes hotly. ‘‘ Perhaps you see a 





heap of harm in that, Mr. Howe. And 
what about Lui ?”’ 

“Oh, nothin’, cap’n! ” 

“The concertina didn’t interfere 


with your sleep, I hope ?”’ 

“T ain’t complainin’ about the noise 
she made, cap’n, or the flyin’ machine 
that somebody built out of the con- 
certina. It’s a question of principle. 
I’m a family man myself, an’ I know 
my responsibilities.”’ 

“Well, I hope I’ll learn mine,” cried 
the buccaneer heartily. ‘‘ You’re a 
good chap in your way, Bill; but you 
don’t grasp the difference between a 
religious ceremony and a beach flirta- 
tion.” 

“T know what a concertina weddin’ 
is,” growled the mate. “Still,” he 
appeared to brighten with great re- 
luctance, ‘‘I hope the noo arrange- 
ments won’t cause a fall in wages, 
cap’n.” , 

“Or the rum allowance,” ventured 
the boatswain respectfully. ‘‘ It would 
be a bitter hardship during Christmas 
week, sir.”’ 

“So it would, my lads—so it would,” 
agreed Hayes. “There will be no 
small economies practised on _ this 
schooner. Everything will go on as 
usual.”” He paused a moment,, and 
felt his chin reflectively. ‘‘I shall be 
aboard early to-morrow. There’s a bit 
of carpet in the sail-locker, Mr. Howe ; 
you’d oblige me by hanging it on the 
state-room floor.” 

“ An’ a bit of buntin’, cap’n.” The 
mate glanced aloft at the schooner’s 
snow-white yards admiringly. ‘‘ There’s 
a set of flags we got from that Peruvian 
slave-runner last year. They’re extra 
bright an’ tricky. Blamed if there’s a 
white ensign or Jack aboard.” 

“ The Peruvian rags will do,’’ assented 
the buccaneer indulgently. His shrewd 
eyes wandered to the kanaka crew 
grouped in the fo’c’sle. “I guess you 
know how to sweeten a ship, Mr. 
Howe,” he said pensively. ‘‘ You 
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might cover up that gun-tackle, and 
put those cutlasses out of sight. | 
don’t want her to see such things.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. We'll sweeten ship 
afore you come aboard.” 

“There are twenty cases of shell to 
come before we get our anchor.” He 
turned near the gangway, and looked 
back thoughtfully. ‘‘ We’ll have a 
pleasant run to Sydney, I hope; and 
there’ll be no bickerings, my lads.” 

They watched him into the dinghy 
and across the sunlit waters, where 
the black terns and sea-hawks trailed 
and squawked beyond the tide-fretted 
bars. They leaned motionless against 
the rail until he disappeared within the 
wide-verandahed trade-house on the 
beach. 

‘““Some people would feel sorry for 
the woman who’s been joined to him,” 
drawled the mate. ‘‘ One day he’s as 
husky as a blamed typhoon, next he’s 
just a big, good-lookin’ sailor-man. . . . 
Gettin’ married . . . of all things under 
the sun!” 

“We'll hang a few pictures in her 
cabin,” ventured the boatswain, “ and 
then that bit of carpet, Mr. Howe, if 
you'll open the sail-locker.”’ 

The Catholic Mission boat swept 
across the bay; a white-coated padre 
waved his hand to the group of people 
standing on the trade-house verandah. 
Varae Ulverstone, the half-caste Mar- 
quesan girl, sat in the spacious room 
overlooking the wide bay. Her mother, 
a wrinkled giantess with elephant 
shoulders and hips, squatted among 
piles of silk and cotton trade. 

The wedding was popular, for Cap- 
tain William H. Hayes was known 
throughout the South Pacific as a man 
of good standing and an excellent 
trader, always ready to help a starving 
beach-comber or put a face on the 
small gangs of flash Harries who bat- 
tened on the natives and made the 
lives of European residents unendur- 
able. 

A pulsing heat swam over the panda- 
nus woods, scores of kites floated 
across the near jungle, throbbing the 
air with their bullet-like whistlings. 
There had been some kava drinking 
in the back rooms of the trade-house, 

















and towards dusk a drunken headman 
rolled across the verandah, where the 
waiting islanders bore him triumphantly 
back to the village. 

Varae’s mother, with a side glance at 
the buccaneer, rose heavily from her 


mat. Pressing a handful of dollars 
upon her, by way of a parting 
gift, he escorted her to the verandah 
steps. 

Varae sat still, her eyes downcast, her 
fingers playing with the silk sarong 
he had brought her from Celebes. 
Behind, in the shadow of some trade 
stuff, squatted the toothless Oke, her 
father’s old man-servant, who had 
never lost sight of her since she had left 
school at Tai-o-hai, five years before. 

Hayes returned 


and sat beside her, 
holding her hand 
tenderly. “See 


here, Varae,”’ he be- 
gan huskily: “I’m 
going to make a 
good husband. No 
funny business. Stick 
to me, and I’ll play 
white man.” 

“T’m only a half- 
caste,’ she said wist- 
fully. 

“ Better educated 
than me, though,” 
laughed Hayes. ‘And 
I'm going to upset 
the little theory 
about half - caste 
women being half- 
child, half-devil. 
See |” 

She looked up as 
though she did not 
understand his 
words ; then, like a 
half-frightened child, 
she caught his hand 
and held it. Varae’s 
father was a South 
Sea whaler, who had 
made his last voyage 
when she was play- 
ing with the mission- 
house children at 
Tai-o-hai. Her 
beauty was a theme 
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amongst the pretty women of the Mar- 
quesas, and her friends predicted that 
she would some day marry a consul 
or well-to-do trader. 

Rumours of Captain Hayes’s exploits 
had reached Varae in her island home. 
She knew that the sound of his name 
had a disturbing influence on the 
watchful gunboats that patrolled the 
lonely trading stations of the South 
Pacific. There were times when, 
woman-like, she pitied his hard and 
desperate life, his ceaseless wanderings 
over desolate expanses, through hurri- 
cane belts and uncharted groups, 
where death lurked on every lagoon, 
beach, and atoll. 

Hayes had met her a few months 





“She looked up as though she did not understand his words ; then, like a 
half-frightened child, she caught his hand and held it.” 





















before in a jungle clearing about a 
mile from the beach. At first her 
strange beauty had bewildered him— 
the creamy, sun-coloured skin, the 
mystic forest-fear in her eyes, that 
spoke of her Northern blood. Later, 
when they spoke to each other inside 
her mother’s house, he discovered 
nothing of the tamed savage in Varae 
Ulverstone. Indeed, her refinement of 
manner, her knowledge of books and 
music made the white sea captain gape 
and worder by turns. 

She held his big hand, long after her 
mother had gone, as though it brought 
her immeasurable relief and comfort. 
“ Dear ... I think I shall die for you 
some day,” she half whispered. 

“That’s all right,” laughed Hayes. 
‘“Only don’t die oftener than you can 
help, little girl.”’” He stepped to the 
trade-house verandah suddenly, and 
glanced at the schooner’s riding light 
inside the bay. Something seemed to 
be moving beyond the house palisade. 
He heard his name called softly from 
the beach. 

Hayes had no enemies at Tai-o-hai, 
but the sound of his name, coming 
through the tangle of lianas and ferns, 
aroused his curiosity. 

Holding a warning finger towards his 
wife, he stepped lightly down the path 
to where a strip of moonlight revealed 
an old kanaka woman. crouching be- 
side an upturned cance. She beckoned 
him to sit beside her. He recognised 
her as a woman of some authority in 
the village. She was a cousin of the 
head man, and had known Varae and 
her. mother for years. He knew in a 
flash that she wished to speak about 
his wife. 

““ See here, Nabon,” he said abruptly ; 
“JT don’t want to hear your tattle. 
Varae has been a good girl all her life, 
I swear. Can’t you find something to 
do beside making people unhappy ? ” 

The old eyes and the toothless mouth 
gaped at him in the eerie light. “It is 
for thy welfare and peace I came,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I bear no hate to Varae. 
Her mother is my friend. It is of Lind- 
man I wish to speak.’’ 

“Stop a bit, old lady.” The buc- 
caneer bent beside her with knitted 
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brows. “Lindman’s the fellow that 
shot Oke’s son up in the Navigators 
some years ago ?”’ 

“He hath not stopped at killing 
men’s sons,” crooned the old woman : 
“for he hath run mad, since last year, 
in his ship, and the things he doeth 
maketh our heart sad.” 

“Guess I know the man’s history, 
Nabon. Like Muldoon and Black Her- 
vey, he’s entered the wife-stealing 
business. Don’t worry about my girl, 
Nabon. I reckon those men would 
pluck hot souls from the Pit rather 
than steal a wife of mine.” 

































‘“ Beware, O Captain . . . Lindman 
is swift. The hawk hath not a sharper 
claw nor eye. Listen... .” 


“Bah!” Hayes dropped a_ few 
dollars in her lap and returned to the 
trade-house. Varae met him with a 
questioning smile, but no word of what 
had passed escaped him. The South 
Pacific, as he knew, was alive with 
schooner-thieves and mauraders. Mul- 
doon and Hervey had shot men on 
their own verandahs before absconding 
with their native wives and chattels. 
Lindman was a more accomplished 
blackguard, a man of taste and educa- 
tion. But the deeds of Hervey and 
Muldoon paled when compared with 
his recent exploits, his tricks of dress 
and speech when robbery and murder 
were in the planning. 

The business of wife-stealing was 
fairly common in the islands, and was 
not confined to the natives alone ; 
white men and traders suffered alike 
at the hands of Hervey and Lindman. 
European women had been kidnapped 
from their trade-house verandahs and 
carried to the uttermost atolls of 
Southern Polynesia. There was no 
redress. The visiting gun-boats were 
slow of foot, the kidnapping schooners 
swift as hawks. Lindman, with the 
uncharted solitudes at his disposal, 
held the skyline, so to speak, whenever 
his vessel darkened the white man’s 
lagoon. 

Captain Hayes rarely concerned him- 
self with the affairs of these unwhole- 
some desperadoes. He was essentially 
a man of business, extremely courteous 
to women, too hasty perhaps with his 
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rile when trade interests were 
threatened by German invaders. Na- 
bon’s warning fell flat. In his lion 
disdain he overlooked the small sea 
wolves yelping on his trail. 

The sound of fishes leaping in the 
tide-glutted bay reached him through 
the still tropic night. Again and again 
he heard the sea 
wake to fling her 
robes of surf over 
the white hips of 
coral. Varae was 
more to him than 
life or trade ; with- 
out her he would 
become a Vander- 
decken, condemned 
to tramp the seas, 
childless and un- 
loved, until fever or 
pestilence cast his 
bones upon some 
storm-washed atoll. 

“Varae,” he took 
her hand very 
gently, and turned 
her face to the 
dawn-whitened 
windows, “ to-day 
begins our new life. 
Let us help each 
other.” 

They walked the 
beach, hand in 
hand, past the 
haunts of jargoning 
birds and sea fowl. 
Across the bay 
their white-breasted 
schooner flaunted 
her gala bunting, 
a familiar shape 
moved to and fro 
across the narrow 
poop. 

There was much 
to be done that day. 
The seaward side of the trade-house was 
littered with half-filled cases of shell 
awaiting shipment. Forty barrels of 
nut oil and several tons of copra still 
remained in the village, and Hayes was 
not the man to allow a single pound of 
copra to remain behind. Kissing 
Varae heartily he asked her to be 
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ready to sail the moment he returned 
from the village. 

He was not likely to be home before 
dusk. The chief would haggle over 
prices, and there were many presents to 
be distributed among his wife’s relatives. 
Passing from the trade-house he walked 
briskly along the palm-skirted track 


- 
‘S: 





**He had crawled into the empty shell-case, and with lightning fingers had 
drawn the lid over the top.” 


that wound over a jungle-covered spur 
to the village nestling in the hollow 
beneath. 

A light breeze thrashed the beach 
palms where the dingy sails of a copra 
tramp hung sullen against the blue. 
From her starboard side shot a yellow 
painted skiff, straight as a drawn line it 
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came until its knife-blade keel cut into 
the beach-sand a cable’s length from 
the trade-house windows. A man in 
a straw hat leaped ashore hurriedly, 
addressed a few words to the kanaka 
oarsmen, and stepped towards the 
trade-house verandah. The skiff re- 
turned leisurely to the narrow-hipped 
copra tramp in the fairway. 

Oke, searching for a packet of nails 
inside the dark trade-room, turned at 
the crunching of feef on the gravel 
outside. Stooping forward he emitted 
a little choking noise that was heard by 
Varae, swinging in the hammock. 

“Tt is Lindman, the woman-stealer ! 
Take care, Varae, what thou doest ! ”’ 

“Lindman!” The rest of the ser- 
vant’s warning escaped her. ‘‘ Who is 
Lindman ?”’ she asked, rising swiftly 
from the hammock. “I never heard 
of him.” 

He came quickly through the house- 
gate, looking to the right and left. The 
sea and his calling had invested him 
with a certain wolfish stare and a wol- 
fish stride ; his voice broke harsh and 
bitter, as one accustomed to shouting 
orders in hurricanes of wind and rain. 
He wore a crimson sash knotted over 
his left hip; his yellow beard, finely 
trimmed, proclaimed him an island 
dandy, a gentleman of mirrors and 
cheap perfumes. His slanting eyes 
fell upon the half-caste girl leaning over 
the trade-house verandah ; he bowed, 
and his milk-white teeth showed 
against his sun-tanned skin. 

“JT have called at Tai-o-hai,’”’ he 
began in a suppressed voice, “on a 
visit to the daughter of my old friend, 
Captain Ulverstone, of the whaling 
ship Thrasher. 

“T am the daughter of Captain 
Ulverstone.” Varae met his swift 
glance unflinchingly. “Anyone who 
was my father’s friend will be welcome 
in the Marquesas,” she went on. “I 
am sorry that you have missed my 
husband. If you will come inside Fe 
She hesitated at sound of Oke’s deep 
breathing behind her. “If you will 
come inside,” she faltered again. 

“T should appreciate an hour with 
our husband,” he said, without moving, 
“but the fact is I am due at Nukahiva 
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almost immediately. The vessel which 
I have the honour to command,” he 
pointed to the swart, hammer-nosed 
schooner in the fairway, “‘ was once the 
property of your father. In those days 
she was known as the Mary Holland. 

‘“ My friends often speak of the Mary 
Holland.” A faint flush stole into 
Varae’s cheeks. “She earned my 
father all the money he afterwards lost 
in the South Seas.” 

“She is still a first-rate vessel.” 
Lindman’s eyes glowed with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘A month ago, in the Navi- 
gators, she was overhauled for repairs, 
and the workmen came upon a picture 
of Captain Ulverstone in the state- 
room, painted on a rosewood panel 
above the old mahogany sideboard.” 

““T never heard of the picture!” 
cried Varae. “ Are you sure it is my 
father ?” 

The kidnapper smiled forgivingly. 
“It was painted by a Sydney artist 
many years ago—the date is under- 
neath. If you would care to accept 
it,” he said warmly, “it is yours for 
the asking.”’ 

Like most half-caste women Varae 
was very proud of her white descent. 
Her one regret, since the death of her 
father, lay in the fact that no portrait 
of him was in her possession. Her 
heart leaped for a moment at the 
generous offer, but Lindman _inter- 
rupted her thanks with unblushing 
haste. 

“There will be some difficulty in 
cutting it from the rosewood panel,” he 
said. ‘‘ These ships’ carpenters are not 
accustomed to handling fine art furni- 
ture. A cut in the wrong direction, a 
splintered grain, would certainly destroy 
the panel,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Oh! please don’t let them destroy 
it!” cried Varae eagerly. “I would 
never forgive myself, or you,” she 
broke out. 

Lindman stood on the seaward side 
of the trade-house, leaning against an 
empty shell-case. It would have been 

impossible for anyone approaching 
from the village to have observed him. 
His unfaltering repose, his spotless 
attire, gave him the air of a prosperous 
trader. He eyed her for a moment, 
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and the wolf-stare aeepened at sight of pretty, wide-sleeved coat. The wolf- 
the cream-white throat, the supple stare changed to a smile. 
lines that seemed to flow beneath her “Tf you care to bring one of your 


‘Hayes followed her glance, then leaned over the verandah rail. What are you doing, Oke?’ he cried.” 
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servants we might go aboard now,”’ he 
ventured carelessly. “One of your 
boats will carry us.” His glance fell 
upon a newly-painted dinghy at the 
foot of the steps. “‘ You might then 
advise me about the picture’s removal. 
These ships’ carpenters are terribly 
careless.” 

““ My husband would like me to have 
the picture, I feel sure,’”’ answered 
Varae. “I ‘will go aboard with 
pleasure ; Oke, my old servant, will take 
us in the dinghy.” 

Lindman nodded approvingly, and in 
the fall of an eye took in the trade- 
house and its luxurious surroundings. 
“Your husband is a German trader, | 
presume ?”’ he ventured after a while. 

Varae laughed as she descended the 
verandah steps to the dinghy. “ My 
husband’s name is William Henry 
Hayes. I am certain you have heard of 
him,”’ she added a trifle mischievously. 

“Hayes!” The kidnapper’s pose 
vanished ; his lips grew ashen through 
the rift in his golden beard. Instinct, 
strong as life, screamed at him to be 
gone. The fame of Varae Ulverstone’s 
beauty had reached him in the Pau- 
motos. He had learned something of 
her life’s history before venturing into 
Tai-o-hai, but, in his savage haste to 
reach her, had omitted to inquire the 
name of her fiancée. 

He turned the moment her feet 
touched the soft white sand beside him, 
and his throat grew strangely dry. 
“Of course, I know your husband,” he 
said thickly. “His name is as well 
known as_ Bismarck’s’ in __ these 
islands. . . . The dinghy,” he added 
brokenly. ‘‘ Where are the oars ?”’ 

There were no oars in the boat. The 
kidnapper breathed a trifle desperately, 
felt the sapphire dome of the sky turn 
to a blood-mist in the heart-shaking 
moments of suspense. A sudden pat- 
tering of feet on the gravel outside 
aroused him. One of the house-ser- 
vants ran in, gesticulating frantically: 

“The master is returning, Varae! 
He has forgotten the cash to pay for 
the oil and trade.”’ 

The figure of Captain Hayes was 
clearly visible as he descended the 
jungle-track leading to the trade-house. 











He whistled as he came, his rifle sloping 
from his left arm. 

Lindman had not dreamt of meeting 
the buccaneer at Tai-o-hai. 

A sudden dog-like fear bleached his 
lips and eyes. Any other man but 
Hayes, and his presence might be 
explained. 

‘““ What unspeakable chance . 

The fear that licked him white left 
no doubt in his mind where Hayes’ 
bullet would strike—between the eyes, 
or full on his sunburnt throat. 

He glanced wildly at Varae, and then 
his eyes rested on an empty shell-case 
near the beach. Part of the lid was 
removed and lay beside it. The buc- 
caneer’s footsteps were plainly heard 
fifty yards away on the lee-side of the 
trade-house. 

He turned to Varae, gesturing in his 
soulless panic: ‘‘ Your husband may 
not understand the peaceful nature of 
my visit. There is an old sore between 
us. Give me this opportunity of 
avoiding murder.” 

Before Varae could cry out against 
the act, he had crawled into the empty 
shell-case, and with lightning fingers 
had drawn the lid over the top. Scarce 
daring to breathe, he felt certain that 
the buccaneer would proceed to the 
village the moment the forgotten cash 
was in his hands. 

The old kanaka, Oke, was at Varae’s 
side in a flash. ‘‘ Speak no word to the 
master,”’ he whispered, “or murder 
will come of it. Peace ; he will soon be 
gone.” 

Captain Hayes approached nimbly, 
and for one moment his shadow loomed 
Titanesque before his half-ca8te wife, 
his rifle balanced in his left hand. 
Something electrical. charged the still, 
hot air ; the very silence seemed to wait 
the inevitable impact of conflicting 
forces. The buccaneer halted, placed his 
rifle in a corner of the verandah, and 
laughed a little irritably. ‘‘ Forgot the 
dollars, my girl,” he said to Varae. 

He stood for a moment in the hot 
sunlight, and his brooding glance went 
across the bay to the dark-hulled 
schooner in the fairway. A tiny frown 
creased his brow. “‘ Some ships have the 
cut of gaol-birds,” he said reflectively. 
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Entering the big trade-room he un- 
locked the safe and drew out a bundle 
of bank-notes hurriedly ; then peeping 
from the door beckoned his wife 
genially. “‘ Now, Varae, a run over to 
the village will brighten you a bit. 
While you are there you can pay old 
Gorai for the oil and sandalwood. Tell 
him I’m busy to-day.” 

She made no immediate reply, but 
stood for a moment shaken between 
doubt and fear as Oke took up a ham- 
mer and began deliberately nailing 
down the lid of the shell-case that held 
the quailing Lindman. 

Hayes followed her glance, then 
leaned across the verandah rail. ‘‘ What 
are you doing, Oke ?”” he demanded 
sharply. ‘“‘ Didn’t I ask you to pack 
Varae’s luggage this morning ?’ 

The old kanaka paused to rub his 


nose with the hammer handle. ‘‘ Me 
plenty do, Cap’n. Me pack Missy 
Varae’s tings one two hour ago.”’ With 


a loud grunt he drove the last nail into 
the lid of the shell-case. 

Varae almost ran to the village, 
scarce daring to halt or glance behind 
lest the sound of her husband’s rifle 
might speak of Lindman’s discovery. 
A dozen times on her way she told her- 
self that Oke had risked his life to 
shield her visitor. The shell-case 
would be taken aboard the schooner 
that night and in the darkness Lindman 
would be liberated. It was unfortunate, 
she ‘thought, that an old friend of her 
father’s should be her husband’s 
enemy. 

It was quite dark when she returned 
from the village. A lamp burned in 
her husband’s room; she paused a 
moment, before ascending the verandah 
steps, to watch his shadow moving 
across the blinds. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves beside some scattered trade 
stuff when she entered the room. 

“Your people kept you,” he said 
cheerfully. “Now ... you'd better 
help me straighten up this unholy 
litter, and we'll get aboard the 
schooner.”’ 
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A dozen riding lights blinked from 
odd corners of the bay when they wore 
from their moorings. The schooner 
headed seaward before a strong south- 
east wind, while a soft, chanting chorus 
came from the fo’c’s’le : 

The sea is deep ; the sea is wide ; 

But this I’ll prove whate’er betide : 


I’m bully in the alley ! 
I’m bull-ee in our al-lee ! 


Varae walked aft while Captain 
Hayes stooped near the open hatch, a 
hurricane-lamp at his side. ‘“‘ One case 
of shell missing!’’ He turned im- 
patiently to Oke. ‘‘ Where have you 
stowed it, old man ?”’ he demanded. 

Oke glanced swiftly at Varae and 
then at the buccaneer. “ Nineteen 
case come aboard, Cap’n,’’ he began in 
a quavering voice. 

‘““ Twenty in the manifest ! ”’ growled 


Hayes. A look of anger crossed his 
eyes. ‘‘ The odd case will have to be 


accounted for. Speak out, man!” 

Oke held up both hands suddenly, 
like one guilty of a secret crime. ‘There 
was a little accident, Cap’n,” he said 
in a thick voice. ‘‘ Tamito, the Erro- 
mango boy, packed the cases all too 
high in the whale-boat. There was 
one case much lighter than the others, 
which he put on top. When we rowed 
out we catch one big swell under the 
schooner’s side, and the case on the 
top slide over into the water. No 
fault ob mine, O Cap’n.” 

Later the old kanaka moved across 
the hatch and stood by Varae, fumbling 
awkwardly with a tangled bowline. 

“Oke, why didst thou ?”’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ and he a stranger to thee and 
me.”’ 

““ He was no stranger to me, Varae,”’ 
muttered the old man. ‘“ Lindman 
shot my son many years ago when 
his ship came to the island to steal our 
men for the Peruvian mines. See! ”’ 
He pointed to where Lindman’s dark- 
hulled vessel still waited in the fairway. 
“ His ship will wait and wait, but the 
slave-master will never come aboard, 
Varae—never ! never! ”’ 
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“Lo, the star which they saw in the East, went before them, till it came and stood over where the young child 
And when they were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down 


was. 
and worshipped him.” 
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“A new star blazed wonderfully in the constellation Perseus.” 


WHAT WAS THE STAR OF 


BETHLEHEM ? 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 


ILLUSTRATED By C. M. WATTS AND WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE reign of Herod had nearly 
ended when the Magi arrived in 


Jerusalem and asked: ‘‘ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews ? 
For we have seen his star in the East, 
and are come to worship him.” 

The news that a true “ King of the 
Jews,”’ a possible rival, was born, and 
that His birth had been heralded by 
celestial phenomena, gave Herod much 
concern. He summoned to him the 
scribes and learned men. Questioned 
where the King was to be born, they 
answered : “‘In Bethlehem of Judea ; 
for thus it is written by the prophet: 
And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of 
Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda; for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall rule 
my people Israel.’’ According to the 
Authorised Version it is then stated 
in the New Testament that “ Herod, 
when he had privily called the wise 
men, inquired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
- Search diligently for the young child ; 
and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and 
worship him also. When they had 
heard the king they departed ; and lo, 


the star which they saw in the East, went 
before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 

That is the whole story of the Star of 
Bethlehem as it is simply and directly 
told in the second chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

It was a cloister fancy of the dark 
ages, handed down through centuries, 
that led the Christian world to regard 
the Star of the East as a miraculous 
luminary, akin to the pillar of fire that 
guided the children of Israel in the 
wilderness—a luminary _ specially 
created to lead the Magi to the birth- 
place of Christ. The more modern 
Christian prefers to regard the star as a 
natural phenomenon and to seek a 
scientific explanation of its sudden 
appearance, not for the purpose of 
casting doubt upon the narrative of 
Matthew, but of giving it astronomical 
support. 

Who were the wise men of whom 
St. Matthew speaks—these Magi ? They 
came from the East, they said, and the 
East, according to the geographical 
knowledge of Matthew’s day, was 
Chaldea, Persia, and that Arabian 
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desert where the sons of Ishmael 
roamed. In that East of which they 
spoke, star-gazing was to some nations 
a religious observation, to others a 
mystical rite, handed down by tradi- 
tion. The pseudo-science of astrology, 
out of which our modern science of 
astronomy was slowly evolved, was 
thus engendered. Exegetes of the New 
Testament narrative hold these Magi 
to have been astrologers, members of 
that strange, non-national priesthood 
whose cffice it was to watch the sky 
each day and each night, to note the 
position and apparent motion of the 
sun from dawn to dark, and to predict 
those changes in planetary positions 
which in that day of astrological super- 
stition were supposed to shape and 
reveal the destinies of kings and nations. 
In them science came an early wor- 
shipper at the feet of Christ. 

To ancient as well as medieval 
astronomers, certain groupings of the 
stars and planets had a fixed prophetic 
significance. The planets were named 
according to their supposed influence. 
Mercury, always lurking near the sun, 
furtively gleaming in the morning or 
evening, was the patron of tricksters, 
knaves and thieves. Mars, flaming in 
red, was the symbol of war, the guar- 
dian of heroes and warriors. If the 
Magi were astrologers who believed in 
stellar influences, the apparition of the 
Star of Bethlehem must have been an 
astronomical phenomenon. But no 
ordinary astronomical phenomenon 
could have enticed these practised 
star-gazers from their temples. We 
must therefore find some celestial event 
sufficiently extraordinary to warrant a 
journey from Chaldea or Persia to 
Bethlehem. 

When the Magi arrived in Jerusalem, 
Herod was within a few weeks of his 
death. The massacre of the babes of 
Bethlehem was one of his last cruel 
deeds. When he inquired diligently 
what time the star appeared, the reply 
was evidently such that he felt it 
necessary to kill all male infants 


“from two years old and under.” It 
is probabie, therefore, that the Magi 
first saw the star two years before their 
arrival in Jerusalem. 


Herod 


died in 
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B.c. 4. Hence the Star of Bethlehem 
must have appeared about two years 
before that date. We must discover, 
if we can, an exceptional stellar event 
near B.c. 6 with which it may be 
identified. vg 

Johann Kepler, in his peculiar genius 
last of the Magi (for he showed that the 
births of Enoch, Moses, Cyrus, Cesar, 
Charlemagne and Luther were preceded 
by important astrological events), led 
the way in calling attention to the 
stellar phenomena that preceded the 
birth of Christ. He pointed out that 
there must have been a conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn at 
about the time of Christ’s birth, and 
even made a few preliminary calcula- 
tions to prove his case. The conjunc- 
tion occurred in the sign Pisces, from 
time immemorial identified with the 
destinies of Israel. A conjunction in 
that sign always signified the rising of 
some mighty master of the Jewish race. 
Such a conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn occurs once in about eight 
hundred years. It was, therefore, 
sufficiently extraordinary in Kepler’s 
eyes to herald the birth of a 
Messiah. 

Not until 1826 was Kepler’s sugges- 
tion seriously considered by astro- 
nomers. In that year, Professor Ideler, 
of Berlin, computed the positions of 
Jupiter and Saturn and proved that 
they were actually in conjunction in 
7 B.c. His calculations showed that 
at no time they overlapped to form a 
single star, but that they were separated 
by a distance equal to the diameter of 
the moon. Accordingly, Ideler had 
the temerity to suppose that the wise 
men saw the two planets as one star, 
because they were miraculously near- 
sighted. In justice to Ideler it must be 
stated that he abandoned his theory 
when Encke, in 1831, repeated the 
calculations and found that the actual 
distance between Jupiter and Saturn 
when ‘nearest each other in B.C. 7 was 
more than the apparent diameter of the 
moon. 

Because of this and other objections 
to any theory which regarded the 
Star of Bethlehem as a conjunction of 
two planets, the late Professor R. A. 











“It is not inconceivable that in Biblical times comets occasionally appeared splendid enough to strike terror 


into superstitious hearts.’ 
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Proctor cast about for other celestial 
phenomena, and finally decided that 
the wise men were possibly guided by a 
comet. There is much to be said in 
favour of the supposition. Comets are 
discovered nowadays at the rate of two 
or three a year. Not.all of them are 
particularly brilliant; but it is not 
inconceivable that in Biblical times 
comets occasionally appeared splendid 
enough to strike terror into super- 
stitious hearts. Indeed, before Edmund 
Halley proved that the law of gravita- 
tion applied to the comet that bears his 
name, comets were regarded as Divine 
messengers, as omens of good or evil, 
and particularly as harbingers of pesti- 
lence and war. To a poetic Eastern 
people who revered the stars as symbols 
especially set in the heavens for the 
guidance of men, comets were un- 
doubtedly awesome visitors. The 
Chaldeans, Persians and Jews of Biblical 
times were astronomically no more 
nlightened than the medieval Chris- 
ians, and if at the fall of Constanti- 
nople all Christendom was alarmed at 
the appearance of a comet (a comet 
which we now know to have been 
Halley’s), it is highly probable that the 
Orient was no less impressed by these 
sudden visitations. Comprising, as it 
does, a nucleus, a “‘coma’”’ or envelope 
surrounding the nucleus, and measuring 
from twenty thousand to one million 
miles in diameter, and a long tail which 
streams behind the nucleus for sixty to 
a hundred million miles or more, a 
comet is one of the most mysteriously 
beautiful celestial apparitions that ever 
meets the eye. But whether or not the 
Star of Bethlehem really was such an 
apparition no one can affirm with 
certainty. An astronomer can merely 
state that the idea is not untenable and 
that it is less objectionable than the 
conjunction hypothesis. 

Lastly, the theory has been proposed 
that the Star of Bethlehem was what 
is called a ‘‘ new star,” or “‘ nova,” a 
star which suddenly flares up in the 
heavens and fades away again to its 
former magnitude after the lapse of 
weeks or months. Such new stars are 
not altogether rare. Ten appeared 
between B.c. 134 and the end of the 
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fifteenth century. Since the fifteenth 
century no less than sixteen have been 
discovered. In our own time they are 
seen with fair frequency. 

On February 22nd, 1901, for example, 
a new star blazed wonderfully in the 
conStellation Perseus, and was first seen 
by the Scottish astronomer Anderson. 
A photograph of the constellation taken 
only twenty hours before revealed no 
sign of the nova. It grew brighter and 
brighter, faded, and then regained 
something of its former brilliancy. 
Thus it fluctuated in splendour with 
noticeable regularity. So ineffably dis- 
tant is the constellation Perseus that 
the light of its stars, flashed through 
space at a speed of one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles a second, 
reaches this earth only after a lapse of 
one hundred and twenty years. What 
Anderson really saw, therefore, was a 
light that suddenly flared up in 1781. 

Even before the invention of the 
telescope such new stars were studied 
by astronomers. In 1572, for example, 
Tycho Brahe discovered in Cassiopeia 
a nova so remarkably beautiful that he 
wrote a long description of it. His 
measurements are so exact that the 
telescope can be directed to the spot 
where he saw his marvellous star; but 
no such orb as he described is there 
to be seen. It is suspected, however, 
that a tenth-magnitude star situated 
not far from the position indicated by 
Tycho may be his lost nova. 

Such apparitions in Cassiopeia had 
occurred before Tycho’s day, for which 
reason it was suggested that possibly 
his star was a body that leaped into 
visibility at intervals of about three 
centuries. It was thought by some 
that Tycho’s star might have been the 
Star of Bethlehem on one of its assumed 
previous outbursts. There is no good 
reason to suppose that Tycho’s star 
ever appeared before 1572. That it 
could not have been the Star of Beth- 
lehem follows from the fact that 
Cassiopeia is a northern constellation, 
and that the Magi when.they set out 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem must 
have had the constellation Cassiopeia 
behind them. 

This fitful gleaming of a new star, 























which Tycho and many later astro- 
nomers could not explain, is accounted 
for very beautifully and very simply by 
the modern astrophysicist. | What 
Anderson saw in Perseus and Tycho in 
Cassiopeia was a superb cataclysm. 
Two giant suns, chilled to cinders, but 
still imprisoning within their frozen 
shells a fierce heat and compounds of 
terrific explosive energy, crashed 
together in a celestial head-on collision. 
When that catastrophe occurred, each 
dead sun was rushing through space at 
the rate of four hundred miles a second— 
faster by seven hundred times than a 
projectile fired from a twelve-inch gun. 
Two enormous bodies, travelling at 
such frightful speed, cannot be suddenly 
arrested without in some way disposing 
of their energy. From our knowledge 
of mechanics we know that part of this 
energy is converted into a heat so 
intense that the fragments of the two 
shattered suns glow with a dazzling light 
compared with which our sun would be 
as a candle placed beside an electric 
arc. The remainder of the energy is 
spent in twisting the fragments around 
a common centre at a speed of hundreds 
of miles a second, so that a huge 
celestial pinwheel is created. 

That dizzily whirling celestial pin- 
wheel may be regarded either as the 
centre of a new solar system or as a 
new-born world—not a _ rock-bound, 
sea-swept world such as ours, but a 
glowing mass. Gases and fine dust 
compose the hot spiral streams of the 
celestial pinwheel; and the dust, 
gathered in great whirling clouds, is 
periodically interposed between the 
earth and the star, and thus causes 
those more or less regular obscurations 
which are so characteristic of many 
new stars. The effect-of this whirling 
on the mass of gas is to produce a flat 
disc, intensely hot and dense at the 
centre, extremely attenuated and cold 
at the outer edge. As ons elapse the 
pinwheel formation is gradually obliter- 
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ated through the action of gravitation 
and other forces. Evidences enough 
of these mysterious processes are found 
in those vast expanses of misty light 
which are called nebulz because of their 
appearance. These nebule are the 
products of dust and gases thrown out 
by colliding dead suns, and out of them 
planetary systems will be evolved by 
the age-long process of steady con- 
traction and by the clustering of 
matter into globes which will eventu- 
ally congeal into worlds. 

If the Star of Bethlehem was, in 
truth, a nova which flashed into being 
in a night and soon outshone all other 
stars, it must surely have attracted the 
notice of a Magian astrologer, The 
occurrence was so unexpected, so extra- 
ordinary, that it could not be reconciled 
with the regularly recurring phenomena 
which the temple priests were in the 
habit of observing and even of fore- 
telling. At a time when science was 
still shrouded in mysticism it was but 
natural that a peculiar significance 
should have been’ given to such a 
sudden apparition, particularly when it 
is considered that the Jews were yearn- 
ing for the birth of a king who would 
free them from the Roman yoke and 
whose coming had been mysteriously 
heralded in those prophetic words of 
Balaam’s: “I shall see him, but not 
now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh ; 
there shall come a Star out of Jacob 
and a Sceptre out of Israel.’ 

Apart from the astronomical evidence 
in favour of the theory that the Star of 
Bethlehem was a nova, poetically, at 
least, it seems singularly fitting that a 
matchless orb blazing forth in sudden 
magnificence should have marked not 
only the birth of a Messiah whose 
destiny it was to save mankind by His 
own suffering, and to make this a new 
world by purging it of evil, but also the 
birth of a new sun with embryonic 
planets wheeling about it in shining 
clouds of gas and stellar dust. 











“The Man with the Wassail Bowl. 


A drawing by A. S. Hartrick. 
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THE MAN 


WITH THE WASSAIL 





BOWL. 


BY A. S. HARTRICK. 


Christmas is coming, and the geese are getting fat ; 


Please to put a penny in the old man’s hat ; 


The roads are very dirty, and my boots are very thin ; 


I have a little pocket to put a penny in. 


The ladies and the gentlemen are sitting round the fire ; 


A penny or a halfpenny is all as I desire. 


A Merry Christmas to you all, and a 


Happy New Year, 


A pocket full of money and a 


Cellar full of beer ! 


ITH new modes of transit—the 
\ \ bicycle and the motor-car— 
came new fashions into the 
country, and the old are voted dull or 
ludicrous, which is worse. The country- 
man is no longer picturesque, first the 
smock had to go, and then the old 
clothes that lasted half a lifetime and 
seemed to grow to the wearer like the 
bark of a tree, preserving an individual 
character that the slop articles now in 
use have not the strength to acquire, 
except on the ashpit. 

Likewise, in a few years, I suppose, 
there will not be a wassail bowl left in 
the country, and with it will go the old 
songs of Yuletide, with their local 
flavour and quaint jingling airs, for the 
tradition of them is oral, like those of 
the “‘ Harvest Home.” 

There is just a hope they may linger 
on in some out-of-the-way districts as 
long as there is any money to be made 
by the ‘‘ Wassailers”” going round at 


Old Song. 


Christmas time. But the enemy is 
usually there already in the music-hall 
tune and the village band ; a few brass 
instruments and a drum to make the 
night hideous with a noise that carries 
far, to advertise its presence. 

The wassail bowl itself is usually of 
wood, painted red, white, and blue, 
decorated with holly, misletoe, and 
coloured ribbands. Carried by the 
oldest wassailer, it is brought round to 
all the farms and larger houses on 
Christmas Eve. 

After songs and greetings outside, the 
bowl is taken into the house, and the 
proper thing to do is to put some 
money at the bottom, and fill it with 
beer, when the thirsty wassailers will 
drink down to it. It is all very harmless 
and charmingly natural. The drawing 
was made from the old man who kept 
the bowl, and the little verses given 
above were sung in a remote Cotswold 
village up till recently. 
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BY S. K. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 
COUPLE of years ago I visited 
A a little colony of people who had 
just heard of Christmas for the 
first time. They are Eskimos, and 
their home is at Killinek, the northern- 
most tip of Labrador. They count 
the seasons by their hunting. Autumn 
is the time when the seals come close 
to the rocks, and can be netted and 
harpooned in plenty. Winter is the 
long, dreary time of frozen sea, seven 
or eight months of it—there is a bleak 
and dreary feeling in the very thought 
—but it is a time when they can go 
from place to ‘place on the tough sea 
ice, driving their teams of powerful, 
wolfish dogs and guiding their long 
sledges. Spring sees the ice break up ; 


it comes in July, and brings the seals 
to sport among the floes; the snow 
houses melt and threaten to tumble in, 
and the families take to their tents. 
Summer is the time of cod fishing, a 
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short spell of six weeks or so, when the 
weather is fairly warm by day, and 
the sea sparkles in the sunshine. Such 
is their year. And I thought, how 
different from our own year! Christ- 
mas is our big red-letter day. We 
reckon up to it ; we look back upon it ; 
it is a time for paying bills, for shaking 
hands again, for putting goodwill into 
practice, for giving good cheer. Wher- 
ever Christianity goes, there Christmas 
goes, too, with all its cheer and good- 
will; and so Christmas has reached 
even that remote outpost of the British 
Empire—the barren tip of Labrador. 
The other parts of the Labrador coast 
have rejoiced in Christmas for many a 
day, for the Eskimos have known the 
Gospel ever since the first landing of 
the missionaries of the Moravian 
Church, 140 years ago. 

The happiness of Christmas is one 
of the things that Christianity has 





















given to the Eskimos—a small thing, 
perhaps, in comparison with its other 
gifts—home, and love, and peace, and 
freedom from crime. Do you know 
that there are no police in Labrador ? 
Would you believe that the Eskimos 
do not know what a prison is ? 

A few years ago I was watching the 
unloading of the mission ship at one 
of the Labrador stations. The Eskimos 
were busy on the jetty, hauling bales 
and bags and cases out of the heavy, 
flat-bottomed lighters. Amongst other 
things there was a big iron tank in- 
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no police, or gaols, or watchmen. The 
whole credit must undoubtedly be 
given to the simple teaching of the 
Bible in the hands of devoted mis- 
sionaries. It is to one of the old- 
established mission stations that we 
shall turn for our picture of an Eskimo 
Christmas. 

The first thing is the home-coming. 
During the autumn the Eskimos are 
scattered about in little groups in the 
various bays hunting the seals. The 
sea freezes early in December, and 
brings the seal hunt to an end; and 
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Christmas Morning. 


tended for use in the refining of seal 
oil. Strong arms swung it slowly aloft 
on the crane, and dumped it on end on 
the land. There it stood, with its 
grated cover to the front, looking like 
a monster cage. Someone tapped me 
on the arm, and I turned to hear an 
Eskimo voice say: “ What is that ? 
Is it a prison?” I told them what it 
was—a steeping tank for blubber ; but 
I thought at the time how unique a 
thing it must be for a nation to live 
year after year in contentment and 
harmony, following the right because 
of their simple inclination, and needing 


everybody immediately becomes fired 
with the same desire—to get home for 
Christmas. Day by day as the time 
draws near you can see the sledges 
coming. Some have had a short and 
easy trip; their autumn huts are 
hardly out of sight, and the dogs gallop 
in fresh and frisky. Others have been 
on the road all day ; they have come 
twenty miles or more, and men and 
dogs alike are tired and footsore, and 
thankful to fling themselves down and 
rest. For some the journey has been 
hazardous. I call to mind the adven- 
turous home-coming of one little group 
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for the Christmas of 1903. They were 
camped in a stormy spot, but a spot 
well loved by the seals. The December 
days passed, and Christmas drew near, 
and still there was no ice on their bay. 
The autumn storms kept the water 
tossing and churning; there was no 
way home either by boat or sledge. 
You can imagine them rising each 
morning from their rough beds of rein- 
deer skins and looking anxiously out, 
only to see the same tumbling, foaming 
sea. Christmas Eve came, and there 
was ice. The men rushed out to try 


it; they prodded it with poles, they 
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the weight and heaved to the swell of 
the ocean rolling beneath. Round the 
headland the water was still tumbling ; 
there seemed only a fringe of ice along 
the edge of the rock. The dogs rushed 
bravely on, but the weight was too 
much. There was a booming sound, 
and the hindmost sledge slid sideways 
into the sea. The driver yelled to the 
frightened dogs, and tugged at the 
toppling sledge. With a bump and a 
rush they gained safe ice. It was an 
exciting moment, and only a moment, 
but long enough to be disastrous. 
One little toddler had slipped off the 


Christmas Day at the Mission House. 


walked upon it. “‘ Ananak, ananak,” 
they yelled ; “‘ it is good, it is good!”’ 
And the women and children danced 
with glee. ‘‘ We can go to-day,” they 
said, 

Dogs were harnessed; pots and 
pans and bedding and food were piled 
on to the long sledges ; the women and 
children clambered on to the load ; the 
men cracked their whips, and the dogs 
scampered on to the smooth grey ice. 
It was a risky ride, and the men knew 
it. They kept the dogs at a gallop, 
for speed meant safety. The sledges 
raced along, while the ice swayed under 


sledge and had sunk in the dark water, 
drowned on the way home to her 
Christmas treat. Another, a small boy, 
just managed to keep his hold, but his 
leg splashed in as the sledge dipped. 
Poor little Enoch! The cold wind 
froze his wet leg as hard as.stone, and 
when we undressed him afterwards he 
looked just as if he had been badly 
scalded. He had to spend his Christ- 
mas in bed, and it was many a day 
before he walked again, It cast a 
gloom over the whole village. The 
Eskimos are accustomed to adventures 
and risks, but fatal accidents are very 
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rare. With all their seeming reckless- 
ness they are wonderful judges of 
Nature’s signs, and seldom does their 
native wisdom play them false. 
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home in good time to clean and decorate 
their houses, and to make a trip to 
the woods on the mainland and fetch 
a Christmas tree. 


“There is a tree in every house.” 


The sea ice is generally firm before 
the middle of December, and so they 
need run no risk to be home in ample 


time for Christmas. They like to be 


The festival begins with the chil- 
dren’s service on Christmas Eve. It is 
a short and bright meeting. There are 
Christmas hymns, sometimes transla- 
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tions of our own favourites, the story 
of the manger in Bethlehem is read 
once more, and the missionary makes 
a few pointed and practical suggestions 
about the meaning that Christmas 
should have in our lives. There is a 
general rustle of expectancy when the 
time comes for the choir to sing their 
anthem. The Eskimo organist whis- 
pers a final word of direction, and the 
singers con their notes again. Then 
they fall to with a will, and sing with 
real Eskimo zest. Some of them en- 
thusiastically beat time as they go 
along. Next the congregation rever- 
ently kneels for prayer; and then 
comes the children’s hymn. A more 
touching sight you could hardly see 
than the rows of happy little people, 
in nice clean smocks or neat white 
pinafores, all standing with folded 
hands to sing their Christmas carol. 
You hear the well-known names among 
the long, strange Eskimo words. 

“Sorrutsit kaititse Bethlehemut ”’ 
they sing, and the clear piping voices 
of the little girls reach you above the 
gruff tones of the boys. They are 
thinking of Jesus’s birthday, for that 
is what they call Christmas—‘‘ Innu- 
lervia ’’—His Birthday. So the meet- 
ing closes, and the people move 
sedately to their homes to spend a 
busy evening decorating their Christ- 
mas trees. 

There is a tree in every house ; for 
the little fir tree, which we know so 
well, is one of the very few trees that 
grow in Labrador, and it is no great 
trouble to fetch one from some sheltered 
nook among the hills to brighten the 
home for Christmas. If a man has 
done a good season’s fishing or seal 
hunting he may have bought a few 
tinsel decorations; but there are all 
sorts of things on the trees—coloured 
cards, bright paper flowers of extra- 
ordinary pattern; in fact, anything 
that shines or pleases the Eskimo eye. 

I was in one of the Labrador gardens 
a couple of years ago. It was Sep- 
tember, and the frosts were coming, 
and an old Eskimo woman was help- 
ing me to get up the vegetables for 
winter use. There were turnips, and 
cabbages, and carrots. They had been 
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raised in boxes in the house, and 
afterwards planted out, and nursed, 
and watched and tended; for by 
patience and care we can get some 
good even from the rocky soil of 
Labrador. Among other things there 
was a bed of radishes—ordinary red 
radishes, but as hard as wood. 

“What are these?” said 
Rebekka. 

“ Radisit,’’ I told her, “‘ piungitut— 
no good ; throw them away.” 

“Why? Me eat those,” said Re- 
bekka ; and she tried her strong old 
teeth upon them. I watched her with 
a good deal of amusement as she 
gnawed and crunched at those woody 
radishes. Her determined face took 
on a perplexed look, and she threw the 
radishes away. But a thought seemed 
to strike her, and she carefully gathered 
them into her hood again. ‘“ Nice red 
ornaments,” she said. “I shall hang 
them on my Christmas tree.”’ 

I have often pictured that good old 
soul, alone in her dull little hut at 
Christmastime, beaming over her little 
tree with its oddest of odd decorations, 
and in all the pictures her face is as 
happy as if her tree was hung with 
gems. 

The sound of well-known hymns, 
played by a brass band, wakes you on 
Christmas Day. You look out of your 
window, and see the men standing 
below with the morning frost powder- 
ing their long, black hair. They puff 
lustily at their trumpets; and the 
spirit of Christmas stirs within you as 
you listen to the familiar -strains of 
“Christians Awake” or “‘ Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing.” These self- 
taught Eskimo musicians are evidently 
putting their hearts into their playing ; 
and no wonder, for they know that 
they are ushering in an Eskimo Christ- 
mas Day. 

There are plenty of early comers at 
church time. Long before the bell 
begins to ring little groups are clustered 
outside the door, chatting and passing 
the compliments of the season. 
squarely built little man comes along 
the path, dragging a small sledge on 
which an old woman is seated. She is 
blind, and too weak to walk, but she 


old 


























wants to join in the Christmas ser- 
vice ; and her son picks her up in his 
arms and carries her into church. 
Next comes the cripple, clinging anxi- 
ously to his four bearers as they pick 
their way over the uneven snow. Poor 
fellow! His infirmities keep him bed- 
fast; but the spirit of Christmas has 
warmed his heart, and he, too, has 
come to hear the Christmas sermon. 
Nobody stays at home; even the 
babies come to church. On the back 
bench by the organ you may see the 
mothers, each with her precious bundle 
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a few ribs of seal stewed over the stove, 
followed by a cup of weak tea and a 
hard ship’s biscuit or a kit of Eskimo- 
made currant bread. Not a very ex- 
tensive or appetising bill of fare, you 
say? Such as it is it makes the 
Eskimo mouth water ; and the children 
eye the preparations as hungrily as if 
turkey and plum pudding were the 
order of the day. 

After dinner we must take a walk 
through the village, for the Eskimos 
are on the look-out for visitors. Just 
a handshake and a word of goodwill, 














The Church on Christmas Day. 


n her hood. Baby sleeps quietly in 
his queer nest, or wakes to gaze about 
with big, wondering eyes, or whimpers 
a little at the strange sights and sounds, 
soothed presently by the _ gentle 
shrugging of his mother’s shoulders. 
The village is deserted ; everybody is 
in church. The Eskimo housewife has 
forsaken her cooking; the Christmas 
dinner is left to take care of itself. 
The dogs prowl about, snuffing at the 
latched doors of the huts. Dinner is 


not an elaborate spread. The staple 
dish is a lump of frozen seal meat, 
ready to be eaten raw. 


There may be 


perhaps a congratulation on the gaily 
dressed trees. All this takes but a 
minute or two. We cannot do more, 
for time is short, and we want to visit 
everybody ; but even this little helps 
towards a happy Christmas. It does 
us good to see the delighted smile on 
every face. 

Before we have had time to go the 
round of all the houses the bell is 
ringing for the evening meeting. The 
winter day is short, and the hillside is 
dotted with twinkling lights as the 
people come down the paths carrying 
their lanterns. The church is warm, 
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and the stove in the middle crackles 
cheerfully ; every seat is packed, and 
there is a glow of happiness in the very 
atmosphere. 

The closing worship is over; as the 
night falls let us take another walk 
through the village. 

It is a fine, calm night. A keen and 
quiet air comes from the west; the 
aurora shifts overhead ; the stars shine 
brilliantly. A group of children runs 
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bone of seal. Soon they turn their 
steps towards another house, and the 
pattering feet and the merry voices 
move away into the darkness. With 
a smile we realise that they are having 
a Christmas treat in their own way. 
Soon the pathways are deserted ; the 
families are gathered in their own 
homes. We turn homewards, and as 
we thread our way among the houses 
we hear singing. The old familiar 
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Decorated for Christmas. 


across the path. Chattering gaily, 
they trot along towards one of the 
Eskimo houses. They push open the 
door, and go quietly in. There is a 
muttering of strange words—the chil- 
dren are wishing the household the 
compliments of the season; they are 
admiring the Christmas tree. They 
come skipping out again, each one 
munching. There is no chattering for 
a moment, because they are tussling 
with a hard biscuit or a juicy knuckle- 


Christmas tunes rise on the air. Let 
us peep through a window. It is only 
a poor little hut, but an Eskimo family 
is grouped around the stove. The 
father has his tiny boy beside him, 
the mother gently sways the baby as 
she sings, and as we turn to walk 
away we look up into the dark sky, 
with its twinkling points, and there is 
a deep reverence within us. We know 
what Christmas means—for Christ has 
come to the Eskimos. 














FRENCH FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 
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as far as weather is concerned 

that the fashions for this 
autumn and winter appeared much 
earlier than usual, and before Novem- 
ber came in, fur was in full vogue. Also 
we have had more models to choose 
from than we generally have, as there 
was first the series which was prepared 
for the buyers who came from all 
quarters of the civilised globe and 
bought largely ; then there was the 
second series, more important than 
usual, which was meant particularly 
for Parisians, as it is well known that 
Frenchwomen, renowned for their good 
dressing, never, or very rarely, choose 
models which have been bought for 
foreign wear ; in fact, I once heard a 
bright but indiscreet little person say 
about some gown : “ Oh, that does not 
count! It was made for the for- 
eigners.”” On the other hand, this does 
not mean that the foreign models are 
not pretty ; indeed, many of them are 
quite as charming as those bought by 
Frenchwomen. But what I wish to 
point out is that there is a difference, 
and a wide one, between the {/otlettes 
worn by Frenchwomen in Paris and 
those which are worn by foreigners in 
their own land. One has only to think 
of the enormous trade done by Paris 
dressmakers with Buenos Aires to 
understand that the foreign element is 
a great factor in their balance-sheet. 
But it is equally well known that if 
there is one weak spot in the Parisian’s 
heart it is Paris, and he loves to set 
aside a few things which no one but 
Parisiennes may wear. There are, 
indeed, some French dressmakers— 
men, for the most part—who maintain 
that only a Frenchwoman can, will, or 
ever shall wear their creations as they 
should be worn, and there are others 
who declare that they prefer to dress 
la belle Anglaise above all. Then, again, 
there is the man who holds that no 
woman in the world can equal the 
American in the wearing of fine 
apparel! And, when the last word 


. 2 year has been such a failure 
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has been spoken, one knows quite well 
that every nation has its beauties, and 
when they set out to look their best they 
are all charming in their different ways. 

This season the Frenchwoman has 
once more elected to wear extremely 
sober colours in the street. Black, 
black and white, iron grey, bronze 
green, golden brown, and all either in 
velvet or liberty. One sees nothing 
but these quiet tones where the well 
dressed congregate, and none of the 
skirts are unbecomingly tight. The 
waist line is high, the coats are less than 
half-length, and every skirt well clears 
the ground. The passion for black 
velvet has been, and yet is, so violent 
that I doubt if it can last, especially as 
the big shops now turn out such very 
inexpensive costumes in cotton velvet 
that almost anyone can indulge in one. 
Moreover, I notice that the really big 
dressmakers no longer make a point of 
advising black velvet to their regular 
customers. It is much more likely 
that mole grey, corbeau blue, bronze 
green and golden brown will be worn 
by the people who count, unless they 
love black so dearly that they are con- 
tent to go on wearing what all the rest 
of the world wears, with the additional 
luxury of real ermine, chinchilla, or 
unquestionable sables. I have seen a 
few gowns which are being made for 
some very exclusive Parisiennes, and I 
cannot do better than suggest these as 
models, rather than those one sees 
reproduced over and over again in the 
fashion papers or on the stage. One is 
in mole grey velvet with a short, high- 
waisted skirt, and corsage of mole grey 
chiffon embroidered in dull red beads. 
The shoulders are seamless and the 
short sleeves have a band of mole velvet 
about four inches deep, which brings 
them half-way down the forearm. The 
skirt is quite plain, with enough fulness 
round the feet to be graceful. A panel 
falls from the high waist line behind 
and flies loose from just above the 
knees. Another model made much in 
the same style is in bronze green velvet 
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“A dinner gown worn by Mile. Lavergne.” 
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with a corsage in gold lace veiled in 
bronze chiffon, the corsage of which has 
long sleeves. Another gown is entirely 
in corbeau blue velvet with long, tight 
sleeves falling from seamless shoulders, 
a narrow band of chinchilla trims the 
skiit and wrists, and above the small 
décollété, also edged with chinchilla, is 
a silver lace guimpe, and round the 
high waist runs a silver cord. Each 
gown has its coat, short and trimmed 
with fur, and every skirt is short 
enough to walk in with comfort. Very 
serviceable tailor-mades are made in 
ratine, and are cut on much the same 
lines as those described in velvet. 
Striped materials have not proved so 
attractive as was expected, but velvet 
with a fine hair-line of white is very 
smart, and suits short women well. 
Afternoon gowns of a more fragile 
kind than those in velvet are nearly all 
in liberty, veiled with mousseline or 
voile, which is beaded and trimmed 
with fur. They are also short in the 
skirt, and high in the waist, with seam- 
less shoulders and sleeves, either long 
or short as the wearer likes. Waist- 
belts are general also, either with ends 
or without, but always finished off 
with a chou or a Japanese bow. No 
woman of the right sort will wear her 
gowns too tight this season, for she is 
quite satisfied now that to look ridicu- 
lous is to look vulgar. Evening 
dresses are much more entitled to the 
adjective of handsome than they have 
been for some time, as they are cut on 
stately lines and are- made in rich 
materials, after the style of the photo- 
graph we show. The favourite mate- 
rials are Renaissance brocades in silk 
and velvet, liberty, fringed and em- 
broidered, mousseline heavily beaded 
in Oriental patterns such as one sees 
in old Persian silks, cachemires and 
embroideries. Most dinner-gowns have 
short trains, sometimes falling from the 
shoulders after the fashion of court 
{rains, sometimes seeming to be but a 
pointed elongation of the skirt. Fur 
is used as a trimming in narrow bands, 
ar.d sometimes it is weiled ; tarnished 
gold ard silver lace and old yellow lace 
of all kinds are also in vogue ; princess 
robes, with side draperies looped up 
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with cords or jewelled motives, are 
very much in favour, and a very beau- 
tiful gown can be made up with Re- 
naissance brocade and old lace. The 
glittering embroidery of last year has 
quite gone out of fashion, and only dull 
gold or silver is allowed, just as dull 
beads have quite taken the place of 
paillettes. 

Among the season’s originalities are 
gowns made entirely of fur, and at 
the autumn race meetings several were 
seen and commented upon. The new 
fur is opossum, as far as fashion goes, 
and made up with grey chiffon it looks 
very well indeed. Muffs are enormous, 
and are made in fur, tapestry and fur, 
velvet and fur, and brocade and fur. 
Hats are very big also, and nothing 
looks so well as a black hat or a black 
and white one. Velvet, suéde, liberty, 
and fur are the materials most used, 
with trimmings of aigrettes, feathers, 
kid, flowers, steel, and lace. Very 
lately, too, we have had a few flowers 
in dull silver, gold, or passé silks. The 
great point to remember is not to use 
the trimming with a heavy hand. 
Toques sit right down on the head, 
and have high crowns ; large hats show 
the hair all round and let the ear be 
seen. Evening coiffures are all flat, 
and the hair has to be dressed low in 
consequence. Side curls are not un- 
common, and some women look fas- 
cinating in them. The flat cap of gold 
or silver lace with a thread-lace frill is 
the correct thing for a matinée coiffure, 
as a hat can be worn over it with 
comfort ; but for evening most of the 
old ornaments hold good, although, 
personally, I think nothing looks better 
than the high, old-fashioned comb in 
tortoiseshell or plain silver or filagree 
gold with jewels. One gets tired of 
aigrettes and feathers and ribbon, but 
they are still worn, and are likely to be 
so, as there is nothing so difficult as the 
dressing of the hair ina newstyle. For 
one thing, nothing changes the face so 
much, and one’s ymen-folk say unkind 
things, or else they flatter by regretting 
the old way; in fact, the path of the 
woman who will follow fashion is a 
thorny one, and she needs much 
courage to pursue it. 

















THE STATUS OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE. 


BY MONTAGUE A. PYKE. 


HE evolution of the general prin- 
ciples of cinematography as 
applied to the production of 

animated pictures in places of entertain- 
ment has taken place mainly during the 
last decade. 

Like many other scientific discoveries, 
it suffered somewhat in the past by being 
exploited by showmen in a vulgar, un- 
scientifi-c, 
inartistic, and 
inadequate 
manner, but 
owing to _ its 
intrinsic merits 
and far-reach- 
ing possibilities 
it has emerged 
triumphant 
from its former 
surroundings, 
and is now tak- 
ing its legiti- 
mate place as 
an institution 
potent for good 
in many and 
varied direc- 
tions. Its appli- 
cability is so 
universal and its 
scope so illimi- 
table that the 
more carefully 
one considers its 
future the more 
interested one 
becomes in its present development. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to deal with the scientific or 
commercial aspects of cinematography, 
either with regard to its past, present, 
or future, deeply interesting though such 
would be. It is rather my purpose to 


enlighten those of the discriminating 
classes whose support is so desirable as 
to the improvements which have taken 
place 


in the surroundings and the 





Pioneer of the High-Class Cinematograph Theatre. 





conditions of the cinematograph theatres 
durirg the past year. 

We are a conservative people with 
whom prejudice dies hard, and it is only 
now that the living picture is housed in 
homes of palatial splendour that modern 
cinematography has become dissociated 
from the gaff and penny peep-show. 

But now that its achievements 
amenities 
secured recog- 
nition _ society 
has begun to 
realise that the 
high-class __pic- 
ture theatre is 
one of the 
most delightful 
adjuncts of daily 
life. It en- 
lightens, in- 
structs, and 
amuses. It is 
so readily sus- 
ceptible to 
change that one 
is never bored 
by it. Apart 
from its lighter 
aspects, present- 
ing fiction in the 
form of farce, 
comedy, or 
drama, it brings 
the realities and 
actualities of the 
world’s happen- 
ings before our eyes. Present facilities 
for cinematograph film production enable 
us to have visual conception of events, 
acts, and matters which have taken place 
in distant quarters of the globe practically 
inaccessible to the average man, woman, 
and child. Records of intrepid explora- 
tion, grand ceremonies, natural pheno- 
mena, unfamiliar industrial operations, 
and the myriad interesting happenings 
by land and sea are placed before us in a 


and 
have 
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form which best guarantees accuracy and 
leaves the most lasting impression on our 
minds. The cinematograph camera now 
accompanies all important expeditions, 
and millions of feet of film are being 
exposed in the production of pictures, 
which will have a vital interest not only 
to ourselves but to posterity. 

The merely theatrical side of the cine- 
matographic industry does not by any 


highly beneficial and 
resting. 

I do not propose to touch on the purely 
scholastic, technical and scientific uses of 
animated pictures beyond stating that 
the most intricate problems and operations 
are profitably studied by their use and 
constant repetition; such subiects are 
more appropriate to the lecture hall than 


the theatre, but having, as I 


deeply _inte- 


hope, 





Foyer Lounge, Ealing Cinematograph Theatre. 


° 
means exhaust the possibilities of the 
class of picture theatres in which I desire 
to interest my readers. I would even 
agree that too much of such might prove 
demoralising, but when the events of the 
day are illustrated, the stories of men 
and women, dynasties and nations de- 
picted, and the flora, fauna, geography 
and history of many lands brought before 
our eyes, I submit the traffic of the 
picture theatre, where such obtains, is 


proved the interest and usefulness * of 
cinematography, I revert to the con- 
sideration of the conditions under which 
it is now possible to witness its wonders. 
As a pioneer in the elevation-of the picture 
theatre from its erstwhile lowly state, I 
am well aware that scattered in almost 
every town of importance throughout the 
Kingdom are living picture shows housed 
in shops, small halls and converted 
chapels and other premises, to which it 
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would be palpably fallacious 
to apply the remarks and 
encomiums which are de- 
served by the cincmatograph 
theatres which I have taken 
as subjects for my illustra- 
tions and instances. It must 
be understood that they 
apply only to the high-class 
theatres, such, for instance, 
as the group of Amalga- 
mated Cinematograph 
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Theatres, and including the 
notable buildings in Great 
Windmill Street, Piccadilly Circus ; 
Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court 
Road ; King Street, Hammersmith ; 
Finsbury Park, Walham Green, Clapham 
Junction, Shepherd’s Bush, and Ealing. 
These theatres typify all that is latest 
and best in construction and equipment, 
and may be cordially recommended to 
the patronage of the discriminating. 

All these buildings have been specially 
designed by distinguished architects, and 
built under strict supervision with regard 
to fire-proofing, ventilation and heating, 
sight lines from all szats, and emergency 
Their facades are imposing and 
the important sites they 
occupy ; their decorations, lighting and 
upholstery are on a par with the most 
sumptuous of West End legitimate thea- 
tres and music halls. They embody all 
the modern luxurious conveniences of 


exits. 
worthy of 


Interior of Theatre, King Street, Hammersmith 


Exterior of Theatre, Windmiil Street, Piccadilly Circus. 


foyers, writing-rooms, and palm-bedecked 
tea-lounges. 

The seating capacity of the auditoriums 
varies from 350 to 800; all the gangways 
are wide, and there is absolutely no 
cramping of the accommodation. In 
cold weather these theatres are delight- 
fully cosy, and are the recognised rendez- 
vous for the afternoon “ picture teas,”’ 
favoured by the best people. Smartly 
liveried attendants conduct patrons to 
their comfort 
courtesy is assured. 


seats, and every and 

Practically, the time of one’s in-going 
and out-coming is entirely optional. Such 
is the infinite variety of the programmes 
that one’s mood is sure to be suited, and 
any prejudice against cinematographic 
exhibitions lingering in the minds of 
discriminating visitors will be quickly 
dispelled. The aptness of the embla- 
zoned motto, “The World 
before your Eyes” will be 
revealed, and the claim of 
the animated pictures to be 
the best newspaper and the 
greatest educational force of 
the twentieth century will be 
demonstrated. 

Perfect confidence may be 
placed in the managements 
of the theatres named as to 
the exclusion of objectionable 
films, and also as to the 
mechanical perfection with 
which the pictures are pro- 
jected, and the artistic manner 
in which musical and other 
effects are rendered. 
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It has been my pride to identify myself 
with the elevating influences in cine- 
matograph theatre enterprise, and I am 
hopeful that these observations will be 
the means of inducing the patronage of 
those who have hitherto held aloof. 

Particularly at a season of the year 
when our young people are at home for 
their holidays is a visit to the élite cine- 
matograph theatres a happy blend of 
amusement with a pleasant means of 
imparting knowledge, such knowledge, 
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the uttermost corners of the earth and 
showing us the wonders of the world. 

In order to ensure the regular supply 
of high-class films consonant with the 
requirements of their chentzle, the Amal- 
gamated Cinematograph Theatres have 
first claim on the productions of a film 
supply controlled by their directors. 
This advantage gives the group of 
theatres mentioned exceptional facilities 
to present in their programmes the very 
latestachievements of thecinematographic 
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Exterior of Theatre, Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Roa . 


too, as enlarges the mind and vastly 
widens the sympathies. 

Such visits are, in a measure, like 
making the Grand Tour, and constitute 
an eminently suitable prelude to actual 
travel, and also a very valuable sidelight 
on the intelligent reading and study of 
matters of world-wide interest graphically 
depicted by the cinematograph. In some 
sort the picture theatre is the modern 
instance of the magic carpet of the 
“Arabian Nights,” transporting us to 


art, as well as assuring the elimination 
of all that is banal or questionable in taste. 

It may interest readers to know that 
there is quite a small army of cine- 
matograph artistes constantly engaged 
in exposing film in all parts of the world, 
both civilised and uncivilised, often under 
conditions requiring nerve, resource, and 
intrepidity of no mean order. The re- 
sults of their efforts may be seen from 
the comfortable fauteuils of the picture 
theatres. 








ITH the comparatively | near 
W approach of Christmas, even 
the fashions in hats and 
gowns take on something of a festive 
aspect, and many holiday outfits are 
already being planned by those lucky 
people who are contemplating a round of 
country-house visits, which will extend 
very probably from the middle of Decem- 
ber to the end of January. Smart dance 
and dinner frocks for Christmas partics 
are among the first and most urgent 
necessities of the moment, while some- 
thing new in the way of skating gowns 
will undoubtedly be required for Prince’s, 
at all events, if not for the country, since 
King Frost so often nowadays fails to 
give us a good, old-fashioned Christmas, 
with the traditional background of snow 
and ice. So far as the actual outline of 
the figure is concerned there is little that 
is new to chronicle. There are still, alas! 
some foolish women who are content to 
endure the dangers and miseries of skirts 
which measure only a few inches more than 
a yard wide at the hem, but fortunately 
they are in the minority, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that with the coming 
of the New Year this foolish fashion will 
find itself banished for ever into the 
limbo of forgotten things. 


* * * 


The New Russian Tunic. 


In the meantime it is indeed delightful 
to find that the great couturiéres on both 
sides of the Channel have set their faces 
sternly against any foolish exaggeration 
of outline in the matter of winter gowns, 
as the accompanying illustrations con- 
clusively prove. The new frocks which 
may be seen in our pictures this month 
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display, without exception, skirts in 
which the long, flowing lines are un- 
questionably graceful and charming, 
while they show not the slightest resem- 
blance to those grotesque garments which 
have given to the caricaturists of feminine 
folly so many glorious opportunities for 
exercising their talents during the past 
few months. The Russian note, both in 
form and in colouring, is curiously in- 
sistent in many of the new gowns, and it 
asserts itself in its most fascinating 
guise in the case of that ideal skating 
gown which forms the subject of one 
of our illustrations. For country-house 
visiting at Christmas this would also 
make a charming afternoon frock. It is 
arranged with a fully pleated skirt of 
black velveteen, soft and silky of texture, 
and very light in weight. The tunic, 
which is made in ‘the new short shape, is 
of ivory-white panne, adorned with 
Russian cross-stitch embroidery in the 
customary blue and red colouring, held 
in at the waist by a folded band of black 
velvet, and outlined with a narrow 
bordering of skunk. The upper sleeves 
are cut in one with the rest of the bodice, 
and the under-sleeves are of black 
velveteen with skunk cuffs. 


* * * 


Some Novel Afternoon Frocks. 


Skunk remains the favourite fur for 
bordering tunics of various descriptions, 
and among Redfern’s most successful 
gowns at the moment there is a very 
smart afternoon frock which is arranged 
with a graceful tunic of chestnut brown 
velveteen, edged with skunk. This tunic 
is worn over a skirt of azalea pink soft 
satin, veiled entirely with nut-brown 
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ninon de soie. The fulness of the bodice 
is held in by a very broad sash formed of 
three bands of dull black ribbon, em- 
broidered in brilliant Oriental colourings, 
and there is a dainty little chemisette of 
tucked ivory-white net, outlined with 
folds of azalea pink velvet, and finished 
at the throat with a small turn-over pink 
velvet collar. The close-fitting sleeves 
are of brown velvet, with an edging of 
skunk at the wrist. Another very fas- 
cinating: gown is of shot velveteen 
in a soft shade of old Empire green, 
very finely striped with black. This 
frock has also a short-waisted effect, 
emphasised by a folded belt of black 
satin ribbon, which forms quite a broad 
sash, outlined along the top by other 
foids of ribbon in a brilliant shade of 
peacock green. To outline the opening of 
the bodice, below a chemisette of écru 
net and lace, there is a wonderful em- 
broidery, worked on the shot velveteen 
itself, in old tapestry shades of blue, 
green, rose-colour, copper and gold. The 
under-sleeves are made entirely of wide 
black satin ribbons, folded and draped 
most ingeniously round the arm, and 
finished with the quaintest little buttons 
imaginable, made of silver cord and 
decorated with tiny rosettes in vieux 
rose satin. 


* * * 


The Latest Millinery. 

Already there seems to be in the air 
something like a serious reaction against 
the extinguisher type of hat, which, going 
from bad to worse, has lately left visible 
nothing beyond the tip of the wearer’s 
nose. This is a state of things against 
which many must have felt inclined to 
rebel, since practically to cover up the 
eyes entirely is to deprive even the least 
beautiful ot women ot what may be very 
possibly her only attractive feature. The 
new shapes offer an endless variety of 
outline, many of them fitting down quite 
closely over the ears and the back ot the 
head, and almost entirely concealing the 
coifture, while others, again, go to the 
opposite extreme, and with their wide 
brims cut in a sharp point in front, re- 
mind one irresistibly of medizval hel- 
mets, a resemblance which is increased 
by the panache of nodding plumes, so 
otten used to form the sole trimming of a 
hat of this description. Something en- 
tirely new, in the way of a jockey-cap in 
fur and lace, may be seen in one of our 
pictures. This very original chapeau 
comes from the Maison Lewis, and it 
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is arranged with a _ soft crown of 
seal-dyed musquash and a brim of 
Irish crochet lace connected with the 
crown by a band of old-gold galon. We 
also illustrate another novel hat from the 
same establishment, worn with a mag- 
nificent ermine coat from Revillon’s, and 
arranged with a crown and brim, covered 
on the outside smoothly with white kid. 
The white part of the hat, however, is not 
visible in our picture, as it is hidden from 
view by the deep brim, which is turned 
right off the face and lined underneath 
with black velvet. Small, flat bows of 
white kid form the only trimming. 


* * * 


Dainty Evening Dresses. 

In the matter of evening frocks, the 
vogue for the tunic still remains, and 
many fascinating effects are produced by 
the light draping of two or more trans- 
parent fabrics over a foundation of bright, 
soft satin. The colours of these diaphan- 
ous draperies are carefully chosen, so 
that they either form a very striking 
contrast, or else, by merging one into 
another, give finally that shot effect 
which will be seen this winter in fabrics 
of every sort and kind. We give in one 
of our illustrations an interesting example 
of an evening frock of this description 
which would be very suitable for Christ- 
mas dances, the more so since the skirt 
barely touches the ground. The tunic 
in this particular instance is composed of 
ninon de sote, chosen in the palest possible 
shade of rose-petal pink, and trimmed 
near the hem with a wide band of 
oxidised metallic lace, heavily em- 
broidered with gold and silver threads. 
Above and below this band of lace the 
pale pink ninon is gathered into the 
form of two wide slots, and through these 
slots soft satin ribbons are drawn, 
chosen in the same shade of pale pink as 
the ninon, and tied at the side with two 
large and very smart bows. Effective 
ribbon trimmings of this kind are very 
characteristic of the coming mode,’ and 
certainly lend an air of distinction even 
to the simplest gown. In the present 
instance, by the way, the same kind of 
satin ribbon forms the closely swathed 
waistbelt, finished on one side with a 
quaint little bow. The oxidised silver 
trimming is continued up both side of 
the tunic and across the front of the 
square-cut bodice, the sleeves of which 
consist of scarf draperies of fine black 
lace, veiled with pale pink ninon and 
trimmed with folded satin ribbons to 
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This is why you must have a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


(Steinway, Weber or Steck Piano) 


if you would obtain the highest artistic results. 








VERYONE who buys-a Pianola Piano obtains the power to 

get from the piano all: that it is capable of yielding. It is 
obvious that in a “player piano” the means of playing it is of 
paramount importance. With an inferior playing action you cannot 
bring out the best of a piano. The playing action is the link 
between you and the piano and the music resulting. The piano, 
the music, and your interpretation must all suffer if this link—the 
playing action—is not of the highest calibre. In the Pianola Piano 
you get the Pianola—the only piano-player recognised by practi- 
cally all the great musicians of the world—linking you to one of 
the three foremost pianos made to-day, the Steinway, Weber, and 
Steck. These three pianos, and these three alone, are so much 
in demand that factories are necessitated in both the Old World 
and the New. 


You can see and play the Pianola Piano at olian Hall, and 
full particulars will be sent to you if you write for Catalogue oy.” 








The Orchestrelle Co. 
AEOLIAN HALL 


- 135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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match the waistbelt. This same black with the pink ninon tunic, while the lower 
lace is draped like a scarf upon an under part makes an effective shawl point at the 


Photo, Felix. An Ideal Skating Gown by Redfern. 


robe of soft white satin, and arranged in back, seen clearly against the white satin 
such a way that the upper part is veiled background. Here, again, although the 
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can 
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See how they run— . 











They all run after the maid so neat, 

Who carries a tray with a dainty treat 

(a single course, or a meal complete)— 
it’s 
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style is of the newest, it will be noticed that The Charm of the Pelisse 


there is no attempt actually to draw the 
skirt in closely below the knees. The Fashion repeats itself even as history 


clever arrangement of ,the ribbon trim- does, and among the most becoming 


The New Jockey Cap from the Muison Lewis. 


and generally desirable revivals of the 
moment must be reckoned undoubtedly 
the triumphant return of the pelisse. 


ming simulates the drawn-in effect, but 
at the same time avoids al] its dis- 
advantages. 














The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is— 
and how valuable only use can prove to you. 


Only use can demonstrate the wonderful sense of 


sweetness and cleanliness that 

CALOX brings to mouth and teeth. 

Only use can show how CALOX 

wards off decay, and where decay 

has started, arrests its growth. 

No other dentifrice contains this 

OXYGEN;; no other dentifrice can 

do for you what CALOX does. 

CALOX selis everywhere at 1/tt. 
Try before you buy—a Sample of 
CALOX and a book are waiting 

here—F REE—for your address. 


Please mention this paper. 
G.B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 


75, Far ingdon Road, 
London, E.C. 
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TRADE 
MARK. 


No. 
314135. 


LeeSips 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 


Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ ( Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


: 
* 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. =| 





Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 


— Plain. Frilled. Frilled, 
No. No. 

S4, 1/3 - 

*45,1/- 20, 0, 1/6 


99 56, 143-46, 2/6 °75, 1/6 40, 2/6 
Lady’s Size ) 
With Shaped} 7, 1/64 $S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 


Ban 
These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 


i “40d. 
6, 1/1 


Maid’s Size... 
Lady’s Size... 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


I} unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 





TWO FASHIONABLE HOTELS. 


Uniquely situated, almost in the centre of 
Kensington, stand the ‘‘ De Vere ’’ Hotel and 
the ‘‘ Prince of Wales’ Hotel, two of the 
most select and moderate charging of the 
fashionable residential hotels in the borough. 

The most casual passer-by cannot fail to 
be struck bv the strikingly handsome exterior 
of the ‘‘De Vere’’ Hotel, and, if his attention 
is arrested thereby, the eye will immediately 
take in the beautiful surroundings which can 
be viewed from the building. The ever- 
changing glories of Kensington Gardens, 
separated from the hotel by the width of the 
road only, are a distinct perquisite, restful 
for the eye and generally refreshing. 


There is hardly any necessity to say that 
both hotels are splendidly fitted. 

Each house is fully licensed, and the stock 
includes the choicest wines and spirits at 
moderate prices. The tariff, too, is the re- 
verse of expensive. En pension terms for 
the “‘De Vere’ are fixed at from tos. 6d. 
daily, or from £3 3s. weekly, while inclusive 
terms at the ‘‘ Prince of Wales’? are from 
#2 12s. 6d. 

Extended particulars of the tariff terms 
can. be obtained from the manager, the 
address being De Vere Gardens in both cases. 





The telephone numbers are 3022 Kensington 
(two lines), ‘‘ Prince of Wales ’’ Hotel, and 
524 Kensington, ‘‘ De Vere’’ Hotel. 


AN EXCELLENT PERFUME. 


One of the perfumes now used not only as 
a luxury or toilet adjunct, but on account of 
its hygienic qualities, is the well-known 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. This perfume is 
in no way subject to changes of fashions, and 
it is generally regarded as the perfume of the 
past, the present, and the future. 

A few drops sprinkled on the handkerchief 
and then applied to the face or the hands, 
will create a most invigorating and refresh- 
ing effect. Headache and “‘ that tired feel- 
ing ’’ disappear almost immediately. 

One of the principal ingredients of the 
‘4711’ brand is neroli, an essential oil, 
which is very expensive, and which cannot be 
used in the manufacture of cheap Eau de 
Cologne. 

At this time of the year the ‘‘4711”’ is largely 
bought for Christmas presents, and many 
former recipients of a case of six bottles of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne are no doubt look- 
ing forward again to this Christmas, in an- 
ticipation of getting a fresh supply. 
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The present mode for wearing all the de soie has made the wearing of all- 


The coming mode at the Mason Lewis. 


year round smart frocks carried out in enveloping coats that are warm and cosy 
such delicate fabrics as chiffon and ninon absolutely necessary, and so entirely 
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The Keeley Treatment 
For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 
Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 
Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Richard Burbidge, Esq., and 
others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
is complete. This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations and 
substitutes which have sprung up in its path are but 
a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 


have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
icians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 

And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 

recommendation of their family physicians. 


It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.’’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 








Keep your Boys 
at Home. 




















Geta RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLE 
and your boys will find their greatest 
pleasure in playing Billiards at Home. 
RILEY’S MINIATURE TABLES are built to any size 
yet always give the correct full-size table game. RILEY'S 
Billiard Tables to place on your own dining table cost from 
£3.7s. 6d. upwards. The6 ft. 4in. size, £5.5s. is suitable for 
mostrooms. RILEY'S Combine Dining and Billiard Tables 
are easily converted, and most converient from$13.10s. Cash 
or Easy Payments. These prices include all accessories. 
Carriage paid to nearest railway station. FREE on receipt 
of postcard. full detailed Illustrated Catalogue of Billiard and 
Dining Tables. 
E.J. Riiey. Lro.. BOROUGH MILLS, ACCRINGTON 2 
OS OI SE Oe 














4 THE ‘: 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
ARE 10/- PER ANNUM, 


AT HOME OR ABROAD, 
INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Pall Mall Magazine Office, 
NEWTON STREET, 











\ HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. j 





Opportunity Stares You 
In the Face NOW 


Would You Earn £600 to 
£1,000 a Year? THEN write 
for this FREE Book TO-DAY 


No calling is worth while unless it raises one 
above care and worry—permanently. No call- 
ing is a career unless it makes one independent 
—-socially and financially. If you are tired 
of job-hunting write for this book and 
learn about Mechano-Therapy — the 
ethical science of bloodless surgery 
and drugless medicine. It affords 
people without capital the avail- 
able opportunity they seek. 
Any ordinarily educated man 
or woman can master this 
science and become a 
doctor of Mechano-Ther- 
apy. The book proves this. 
It gives the names and 
photos of a number of {£2 
and £3 people recent grad- 
uates of ours—who now 
earn £600 to {1,000 a year. 
Learn how they accomplished 
this seeming miracle by means 
my of our course. The same oppor- 
tunity stares you in the face. Send for this book and 
satisfy yourself as to the certainty of this comforting fact. 


Earn £600 to £1,000 Yearly 


You may. This is not hearsay, guesswork or supposition—but a possi- 
bility. Ina few months’ time, eitherin class here, or by mail, in your 
spe © time at home, without interference with present occupation, we 
can teach you the practice of this high-grade, highly-paid profession. 
We guarantee success in the study of this calling—issue authorized 
diplomas to graduates, and help worthy students with an admirable 
system of graduated partial tuition payments. It is all very simple 
and clear. Write for this free book and learn all about this oppor 
tunity—your opportunity. Write NOW, while special terms are in 
force. Address 

American College of Mechano-T »erap: 
Dept. 176 120-2 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICA 
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delightful have these wraps proved them- 
selves to be that they are frequently 
being used at the moment in the place 
of gowns for afternoon and for visiting. 
The pelisse which we illustrate is a case 
in point since it might be worn equally 
well as a coat or as a complete gown by 
a guest at a winter wedding, or, in fact, 
on any smart occasion. This graceful 
garment is of black velveteen, cut with 
severe simplicity, and arranged with long 
folds which fall in unbroken lines from 
waist to feet. Quite a novel kind of 
fichu adorns the bodice, composed of 





{Henri Manuel, 


Photo] For Dances or Dinner Parties. 
broad silk ribbon chosen in a brilliant 
shade of sapphire blue. This ribbon fichu 
is brought down to a long point in the 
centre of the back, taken over the 
shoulders, and arranged so that it forms 
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wide revers in front. Just at the waist 
the ribbons are knotted together, and 
finished with two long ends, weighted 
with heavy tassels of silk cord in the 
same bright shade of sapphire blue. The 





(Henri Manuel. 


Photo] A Graceful Pelisse. 


hat is of black panne, with a wide halo 
brim, rolled away from the face in front, 
and finished on one side with a mount of 


sapphire blue uncurled feathers. 
M. W. 
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A Gift that everybody needs — always. 
A Gift that every Woman loves—always. 








Asa Connoisseur looks for the vintage year on a bottle of wine, 

so every smart Woman looks for “4711” on her Eau de 

Cologne.—It is the mark of Purity, Distinction, and Quality. 
Sold Everywhere Refuse Substitutes 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


Millions 0 people Larougnou wie wold dep ndon WALTHAM WATCHES. Knowledge, skill nd bra = ia e made ihe 
reputat.on of the WALTHAM WATCH. We especially recommend movements n med “ Riverside Maximus,” 
“Vanguard,” “Crescent Street,” “ Riverside,” “Royal,” and “ P. 8. Bartlett.” IMiustrated Book 
of interesting information about Waltham Watches POST FREE. 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. (Wholesale only tothe Trade), 125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 











Prize in Special Competition. 
“ Off with the Old Love and on with the New,” by Clarence Ponting. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
COMPETITION. 


In connection with our fifth Competition the Special Prize value Five ‘Pounds 
(one Dallmeyer Stigmatic Lens complete with light filter) has been awarded to Clarence 
Ponting, Great Missenden, Bucks. Title: ‘‘ Off with the Old Love and on with the 
New.” Data: Stand Camera, Goerz Lens, Rapid Ortho Plate, F. 8., Six seconds 
exposure, dull light. 

The choice of subject was left entirely to Competitors, and it is pleasing to note that 
work of exceptional merit has been submitted. 

Reproductions of selected photographs and the winning photograph are given here. 
For each of the former a fee of Five Shillings will be paid for a full page and Half-a- 
Crown for the smaller size. Herewith will be found particulars of our next competition. 


OUR SIXTH COMPETITION 


Open to All Readers. 


The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” andthe ‘Pall Mall Magazine” offer TWO PRIZES 
for the best’ Photographs of various subjects. It has been decided to give only two 
distinct classes under which photographs can be submitted. ; 

The Prize Photographs and any others which may be of special merit will be 
reproduced in the February issue of the Magazine. 

Particular interest attaches to the technical data accompanying each print. 

One Guinea is offered for the winning photograph in Class “A,” and Half-a-Guinea for the best 
photograph submitted in Class “B.” 
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ABOLISHES & POLISHES 
Won’t Wash Clothes. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CoO., LTD. 


























“Expectation,” by Mrs. Geo. Bletcher. 








“That's for being a naughty girl,” by Clarence Ponting. 
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MLL 


ZENOBIA | 
GREETING SACHETS 


A DAINTY XMAS CARD 
AND SACHET IN ONE 





SWEET-PEA 
BLOSSOM 
NIGHT- 
SCENTED 
STOCK 


VIOLET 


LILY OF 
: THE VALLEY 


CARNATION 
WALLFLOWER 
HONEYSUCKLE 





_ACHRISTMAS GREETING 





PRS One 


FROM 2d. TO 2/6 EACH 

FROM ALL LEADING CHEMISTS 

STORES & STATIONERS 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST TO THE 
Zenobia Laboratories, Loughborough 


TUUUUTONUTONNAYONONAAAAAAAUUHHE 


JNMULLUINI TUVUNVOUUHNUNIOLLUOULSUUNUOULLILE 














LOCOMOTIVES. 

RAILWAYS. 

SHIPS. 

AEROPLANES. 
We manufacture and supply every article required by Model En- 
gineers, from a Cylinder Drain Cock to a Miniature Railway com- 
plete. We have the best equipped Works in the Country, and this 
enables us to produce the very best goods at Moderate Prices. 
For full Particulars of a'] our Specialities see Catalogues as follows : 
Model Railway List, for Locomotives, Coaches. Wagons, Rails 
Signals, Stations, and all accessories for Model Railway Work and 
Locomotive Buildirg, No. C33. Post Free, 44. Stationary 
Engine Li t, for Engines an‘ Boilers, Fittings, Electric Lighting 
Plants, Raw Materials, Tools, and Sundries, No. B33. Post Free, 

» § hips’ List, for Sailing Yachts, Steamboats. Warships, 

Materials, etc., etc., No. S 33. Post Free, 3d. Model Aeroplane 
List, for Flying Machines of all descriptions, Bal oons, Motors, and 
all Sundries for Inventors... Section A 33. Post Free, 2d. 


Send Postcard 
for Illustrated 
Booklet entitled 


onan your 
wn Train 
Service.” 


BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 


Head Office’ and Works’: NORTHAMPTON. ss 
London Om e'& Showrooms: 112 HIGH HOLBORN7W.. 











CLEAK 
THE SAIN 






\> With 
CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients not only 
preserve, purify and beauti- 
fy the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands but tend to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, redness, rough- 
ness and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp.. Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag@~32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Sealp 
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CLASSES : 
A. General Interest. B. Portrait and Figure Studies. 








RULES. 


All photographs must be sent, addressed “‘ The Photographic Editor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street, London, 
W.C.,” postage paid, not later than December 20, 1910, accompanied by this announcement. 


. The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be responsible for their safe custody ; but 


if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them every effort will be made to return such of them as are not 
prize winners. 

Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the subject and exposure 
of the plate or film to the final mounting of the print, and must not have been previously reproduced in any 
publication. 


. A Competitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must be endorsed with the 


name and postal address of the Competitor, and the following particulars : 
(a) Class in which the print is to compete. (d) Length of exposure. 
(6) Description of camera and lens. (e) Lighting conditions, 
(c) Name of plate or film. 


. The Proprietor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” and the “‘ Pall Mall Magazine” shall have the right to reproduce any of 


the photographs sent in as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit. In all cases where photo- 
graphs are selected for reproduction a fee of five shillings for whole page and two shillings and sixpence for smaller 
size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected photograph shall be reproduced 
as a whole page or as a smaller size. 


. The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, or as to 


the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and shall be accepted by 
the Competitors as conclusive. 


TO FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS. 


In connection with the above Competition, and governed by the same rules, it has been decided to offer three prizes 


for the best photographs submitted by our readers residing abroad. 


First Prize, Two Guineas ; Second Prize, One Guinea; Third Prize, the “Pall Mall Magazine” 


free for twelve months. 


Each Competitor may send any number of prints, but each print must bear the name and address of the sender, the 


Title, and all particulars available of the technical data. The Competition will close March 16, 1911. 





“ Seagulls, Lake of Geneva,” by Charles R. Hardman. 





PRINTED BY W. H. SMITH AND SON, 55 FETTER LANE, E.C., AND ARDEN PRESS, LETCHWORTH, 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be en- 
joyed privately, economically, and with absolute safety 
in your own room. Our Patent Folding Cabinets 
embrace every desirable feature and possess several 
exclusive advantages, such as 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe ¢ Outside Heater; Ad- 
ustable Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not 
lastened by the neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy 
and immediate — Fel ee required; Durability 


and Perfect ears 

: v= GOR ‘STABLES says: “‘ Foot’s Bath Cabinet 
is 

Prices = 35/-. _ Write for ‘“‘ BATH BOOK,” No. 21. 


. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Per 322171,New 
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fa fraites 


AYER” PIAN(§ 





As Supplied to His Late Majesty 
KING EDWARD VII. 


The charm and delight in being able to play the 
pane. ean y be realised until you possess an 





The simplicity and of the 
xpression Devices give “you to the fullest a 
the personal interest in rendering artistically the 
world’s best music. 
Expression Device (patented) 
The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme 
of the composition, giving just that exquisite human-like effect 
and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
accomplished pianist. 
° (patented) controls every 
The Phrasing Lever variation of tempo, and 
gives a distinctive character to the performance. 
. (patented), the simple but infallible 
The Artistyle guide to musical rendition, incorpor- 
ates into one line the variations of tempo, touch and expression, 


giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANOS 


comprise pianos of the most artistic chacecter, and inc'ude the 
famous gt ae ert R HER T MARSHALL, 
SONS & ROSE, KNABE, WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, 
&c., &c. These pianos have been carefully selected on account 
of their beauty of tone, perfect repetition, and durability. 


The 
Angelus Player-Pianos 

can be played on the keyboard in the usual 
way, or with the Music Roll. 

The extraordinary success and popularity 
of the World-famed ANGELUS Player- 
Pianos is undoubtedly due to their Artistic 
Supremacy and moderate prices. 


Kindly call or write jor Illustrated Catalogue N 02 5 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent _ 
233 Regent Street, London, 
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somewhat perplexed.” 
Capt. A. R. er, 
P.E.: “He told me of 
events my most intimate 
friends could not be cog- 
nizant of, and things are 
happening exactly as he fore- 
told; in spite of the fact that 
he has never seen me.” 


Rub stove black or ink on the 


FREE R€aDING OF YOUR LIFC 


from chart to advertise my succoss. 


PROF. H. ZAZRA, 00 N New = Bond Bt., 
APro essional Man ‘writes? YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 


a ~ BLACK AUTOCOPYIST 


For reproducing Cir- 

culars. Plans, Speci- 

tications, Exam 

Papers, Music, &c., 

in black. | 

Send for Price List 

and Specimens, or 
call and see it. 

(D Dept.), 123, Cannon 
Street, London, E C. 





The amie cooman Co., Ltd, 





CARPETS 


FOR HARD WHAR. 
(90 SIZES in Stock.) Dens Bow sil. jou O 
Carpets. only Carpets answer 





TTEENS.) Here are the 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Art Shades, me my peterer 
we GE tat a As ta aks tat 
8x4 8 4 7 
ce ee er 
4x4 6x4 
ST 236/- 








FOUR GRAND PRIZES 
IN 1910 
AT BRUSSELS, LONDON, BUENOS AIRES 


in Four varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA coun’ and WHITE REGINA. 
OURT” in 25 Varieties. 


LAUNDRYAND DAIRY 
Washing Machines from 35/- 
(Free Trial Allowed) 
Wringing Machines ee o» 21/- 
Mangling Machines vo» 25/- 
Laundry Appliances of every 
Description. 








BUTTER CHURNS. 
London Dairy Show—Ten Champion 
Prizes out of last Eleven. 


Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
iry A of every_l 





Carriage Free—Special Discount. 
Illustrated Catalogue (P.M.910.J). 
‘o.t free 


T. Bradford & Co., Manufacturers 


Showrooms: 141 and 142 High Holborn, London. 
130 Bold St., Liverpool. Victoria Avenue, Manchester. 


NOSES AND EARS 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines ip 
the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-estabiished medi- 
cally approved treatment absoiutely cures red 
noses, 3/@ post free. + gee /6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—The Rubber Ear Caps in 
vented by LEES Pe rod ugly outstanding 
ears. pHundreds of successful cases. 7/6 po' 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

B LEES RAY, 10E Cetitral Chambers, Liverpool. 


HOROSCOP By ye methods of ye ey ay 

















tians and Wise Men 

Events, Changes, Fortunate Days, 
Numbers, Colours, etc. Business 
Guidance, Planetary Influence on 
friendship, marriage & important 
epochs. Two years’ GUIDE added 
FREE if you mention this Magazine. 
Send birth date and 1/- P.O. 


Ss. GOULD, Astrologer, 
ot ae Whitchurch Road, CARDIFF. 
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PLAYER~ 
~PIANO-: 


Almost any Player-Piano will give rapid technique ; 
the Cecilian alone gives the proper human touch, 


This is the essential difference, and it explains 
why the Cecilian appeals to the real musician and the 
lover of good music. 

The Cecilian is the easiest to operate, it gives the 
performer perfect control of the Meiody, and admits of 
Phrasing to the very highest degree. Its possibilities 
in tone shading are unlimited. 


Anillus'rated descriptive booklet giving full particulars, 
Gc., sent post free to any address on application to 


THE FARRAND CO., 
50a Wigmore St... LONDON, W. 












































‘SWAN’ 
PENS 


are superior gifts; not too 
pretentious, yet of real value. 


A ‘Swan’ conveys a high compliment inas- 
much as it is the recognised best pen and sure 
to be appreciated. 


Many ordinary gifts lose their value with their 
novelty, while a ‘Swan’ always in use, always 
rendering faithful service, is a~ continuous 
reminder of the giver—an ever present 
evidence of a kindly and well expressed 
thought. 

THE PRICES ARE 


£20 down to 10/6 


SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 
Branches: 93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent 
Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
10 Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37 Ave. 
de l'Opera, Paris; and at New York and 

icago. 
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HOUSE LIGHTING 


Economical ha 





F. W. SMITH @ 


Efficient 


@ A thoroughly efficient generating plant for the Electric Lighting 


of Country and Suburban Houses, Golf Clubs, small Public 


Dynamo, 
requiring no skilled attention—economical 


/ Bulldifgd;! etc’, can be obtained at a,cpst of £12 18s. Od. 


@ The perfecting of an economical power 
engine has been accomplished in the E/2 
Sherbourne Valveless Petrol Engine and 


which is simple in working, 


and reliable. 


»* »* 


@ Booklet, with full particulars of this 
and other lighting installations, post free 


on request. 


CO., LTD., 


———~- {2, Ti Lane, MANCHESTER. ——— 





“PALL MALL” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS«< MENTS. 


(Please mention ‘‘ PALL MALL MAGAZINE.’?) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEN & DAW’S EXTRA PIN 
MONEY is sent to all parts of 
the British Isles in exchange for every 
kind of old Gold and Silver Jewellery, 
Diamond Jewellery, Precious Stones of 
every description. Sterling Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, False Teeth, 
Snuff Boxes, and any article whatever 
in gold or silver. Send anything you 
have to 121,. London Street, Norwich, 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. 
Established over 60 years. 





PATRONISED BY THE NOBIL- 
ITY.—Owing to a large demand, 
high prices are given for ladies’, gentle- 
men’s, and children’s Discarded Cloth- 
ing by Mrs. Tribe, Beeton, Burton Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 





[MPROVE YOUR PROSPECTS,.— 

Remember that a well-written appli- 
cation quickly attracts attention. We 
teach penmanship by post. Send stamp 
for booklet 51.—Broadbent’s College, 
Burnley. 





OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
bought: call or forward by post : 
full value by return.—Messrs. Browning, 
Manufacturers, 63, Oxford Street, 
London. Established 100 years. 





STROLOGY.—Your Future Im- 
portant Events Foretold.— Marriage 
Partner described. Business, Specula- 
tion, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, 
Planet, etc. —Send Birth Date, 1/- P.O., 
Stamped Envelope, MADAME 
MARION, 4, Robertson Avenue, Edin- 
burgh. Strictly private. Immediate 
replies. 


ERFECT AND FACILE PEN- 
MANSHIP successfully taught by 
post. Remarkable results. Send stamp 
for booklet—Alston’s College, Burnley 
(Handwriting experts to Treasury : 
winners 47 Medals.) 





TAMPS FREE.—10 beautiful speci- 
mens from Newfoundland, China, 
Swiss,,Servia, Colombia, Persia, Peru, 
Malay, Quebec, and Antioquia. Send 
Id. postage’: mention Gift A. 300. Bright 
& Son, 164, Strand, W.C. 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE, 1911 edition, now 
ready, 500 pages, 4,000 
cloth bourid, 2/- post free. Stamp 
albums in great variety. Illustrated 
Price List gratis. Whitfield King & Co., 
Ipswich, 





illustrations, 





LOVELY MINIATURES painted 

from any photograph by Artist : ex- 
hibitor : specimens sent.—M.D., 6 Cop- 
ley Park, Streatham, S.W. 





MEDICAL AND TOILET. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 
Rheumatism cured; ointment, 1/2. 
—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, London. 








HANDSOME MEN and Women are 


slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible : 
genuine, harmless. 1/13, 5 . 


Sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 





STAM MERING effectually cured by 

correspondence or __ personally : 
treatise lent free. —N. H. Mason, 30, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 








64-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Free. Send for one.—Trimnell, The 
Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 
Established 1879. 





WE ARE GIVING AWAY 2/6 
bottles of Violesse (the new 
Perfume), Send 2 stamps for sample 
and particulars, Violesse Co. (Dept. F.) 
Dovercourt. 





DRUNKENNESS CURED 
quickly, secretly, permanently, 
unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost, trifling’ 
sample free. Carlton Chemical Co. 
705, Birmingham. 
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The Essential Virtues of the Healing 
Waters at the Great Spas have 
been Concentrated in a New Form 











YOU CAN “TAKE THE WATERS” AT HQME WITHOUT EXPENSE 
FOR RAILWAY FARES AND HOTELS OR LOSS OF BUSINESS 








More than that, this powder, dispelling indigestion and its 
allied disorders, is agreeably laxative and pleasant to take 


N Saturday, the 2nd July, the Mayor of 
O Harrogate opened a £10,000 extension 
of the Municipal Baths, taking the place of 
His late lamented Majesty King Edward, 
who had graciously promised to perform the 
ceremony. His Worship stated, among other 
things, that Harrogate was patronized by no 
fewer than 628,000 drinkers of the waters 
and 116,000 bathers. 

With Harrogate, count in the great mineral 
springs of Europe and try to calculate just 
what it has cost their millions of visitors in 
railway fares and hotel bills, and what is the 
average number of weeks and days each 
patient loses from personal control of his 
business affairs. Oftentimes in the course of 
what should be a delightful holiday thoughts 
6f business will intrude, and there is a haunt- 
ing fear of the possible dislocation of affairs 
on account of one’s absence. So that the 
benefits of an expensive and after all dis- 
agreeable ‘‘ cure ’’ are largely discounted, and 
on returning to business there is the strain 
of catching up arrears. 

The run-down business man must often 
reflect, with a sigh, ‘‘ What a pity that these 
waters, disagreeable as they are, could not 
be condensed in some form, so that one 
could use them at home without all this ex- 
pense and worry and loss of time! ”’ 

As you may be aware, at the usual Spa the 
waters have a disagreeable” smell and 
nauseous taste. If these,characteristics of the 
waters could be eliminated, their strongly 
purgative qualities toned down, and their 
actively healing virtues extracted and made 
saleable, in handy powder form, for use at 
home, we should have all the sweets without 
any bitters. We should seem to have at last 
the ideal remedy for indigestion and the train 
of maleficent disorders due to it, from bilious 
attacks, or an obstinately constipated con- 
dition, to the acute pangs of rheumatism and 
the tortures of sciatica, gout, lumbago, and 
uric acid diseases generally. 





This ideal remedy—effervescing, palatable, 
and mildly aperient—has been made actual 
in Kutnow’s Powder. A trial sample; PALL 
MALL readers will be pleased to know, will 
be sent in exchange for a postcard if they 
mention THE Patt Matt Macazine. Address 
the postcard—S. Kutnow and Co., Ld., 41, 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C., England. 
Readers who do not wish to delay relief by 
even a day, and prefer to buy a bottle at orice, 
should note when purchasing that both 
package and bottle bear the autographed 
signature of the inventor’s firm and their 
illustrated trade-mark of the « legendary 
‘* Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap.’’ 

Imitation in business is ‘‘ not cricket,’’ but 
for the sake of extra profit base substitutes 
for Kutnow’s Powder are daily offered which 
may be not merely worthless, but absolutely 
dangerous to the unwary buyer. It is the 
genuine Kutnow’s Powder alone that - has 
elicited the warm encomiums of the Medical 
Press and such medical authorities as the 
late Sir Morell Mackenzie and Professor 
Lawson Tait, and the unanimous commenda- 
tion of experienced nurses, as an unparalleled 
remedy for the ghastly disorders which spring 
from indigestion, and which make life a 
burden while discounting almost to a cipher 
one’s capacity, for business success. 

The judicious readers of THe Patt MAL 
will see that they get the genuine Kutnow’s 
Powder. 

They will,in the first place, send at once 
to Messrs. Kutnow, 41, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., England, the postcard (men- 
tioning Patt MALL) which entitles them to a 
sample free and post-paid. It will give them 
a foretaste of the beneficial results which in- 
variably attend the Kutnow treatment, which 
relieves by natural and scientific methods 
combined, and is gentle and effective without 
distressing the sufferer or employing drugs, 
which really add to the poison in the system. 
Send your postcard to-night. 
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The 
Adapta 
+ Table 


~— 


* Can be instantly raised, 


lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the push button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over - balance. 
Comprises Bed-Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 
Table, Bed Rest, Sewing 


or Work Table, Music Stand, Easel. Card Table, &c. 
No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts with Polished 


Wor op 7 6 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable. Side Tray, and 

Automatic Bookholders (as illustrated) 2115 O 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but superior finish .. 22 5 O 
No. 4.—Complete as No. 2, but Nickel-Plated and 

Polished Metal Parts 30 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 


'7ENOBIA 


5 Are the Perfect Scents of the Flowers and make 











Write for Booklet A 21 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 














ideal Xmas Presents 
LILY % 
VALLEY 


As supplied to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 


and the Delightful New Perfume 


ROSE ... 
SUPREME 


2/-, 5/6, 6/-, and 10/6 - Bottle, 


ZENOBIA TOILET SOAP - 
ZENOBIA SACHETS... ove 1/- and Fhe S csch, 
ZENOBIA TOILET POWDER... 2/6 per box. 


Sold by leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, ri 





 %Oc 


(aaness ose of hay 
as a a 


vs i" 
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A B1JOU SAMPLE BOX, containing Perfume 

Soap, and Sachet, of either odour, sent post free 

on receipt of 4d. stamps, mentioning * Pall Mall 
Magazine.”” 














W. F. CHARLES, Zenobia Laboratories, LOUGHBOROUGH 














[35640549 











99 STRAND, W.C. 
49 MOORGATE ST 





REMARKABLE INVENTION. 
2 / 3 saturates the leather strop. The effect 
————"!_ upon a razor after but a few strokes is 
extraordinary. No other sharpener in the world will give 


to your razor the perfected edge which results from 
using @ Kemoline strop. 


Makes your Razors last a Lifetime. 


A good razor will last for years, but how often is one 
thrown away after but a short time. Why? Not 
because you cannot strop a razor, but because you 
are using an inefficient strop. Do you want your razors 
to be always sharp and ready for use? If so, you must 
use a Kemoline strop, and we invite all readers of the 


** Pall Mall ’’ to 
TRY IT FREE FOR FIFTEEN DAYS. 


Send usa postcard and you will receive a Kemoline 
strop by return. If it pleases you, send us a postal 
order and keep it. 


This unique preparation is composed 
of chemically dissolved metal, which, 
unlike any ordinary dressing, thoroughly 











POST 


2/0 


Finest Quality, 
Specially 
French Calf Strop. 
Best Finish. 


4/ Post 2 


FREE 


We will send you 
sufficient of the 
sharpener to dress 
your own strop on 
receipt of stamps 


e value 
vy SEVENPENCE 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT ALL CLEMENTS’ RAZOR DEPOTS: 


66 CHEAPSIDE 
45 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
17 BILLITER ST. 


103 STRAND 


42 OLD Broap ST. 


16 LONDON ST., E.C. 


41 GRACECHURCH ST: 
127 HIGH HOLBORN 


Special Strop for Safety Razor Blades, 2/- post free. 


Kemoline Razor Sharpener Co., 114 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Let 1911 find your office equipped 
consequently money-saving plant. 


Roneo unequalled Aids to 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


Start the New Year Right! 


with modem time-saving, labour-saving, and 
Adopt Roneo Methods and Machinery. Use 
usiness Efficiency, which lead right on to Commercial 
Prosperity. One of the latest and greatest Roneo Inventions is the 


FYONESTYPE 


a combination of Typewriter and Printing Press. 

there is much circularising to be done, a Roneotype Machine should be in 

It does the best possible work in the quickest possible time. A 

“ Roneotype” letter is an actual typewritten letter printed from 

typewriter type, through a typewriter ribbon. 

able from a letter produced under oo | typewriter 
0 


conditions. From 3, 


printed 


off—each copy perfect. 
avoid unnecessary clerical labour, avoid the danger of your 
circulars being destroyed unread, by using a Roneotype. 

Full pertiontens of the“ Dest ec” and 





vii 


In every office where 


It is indistinguish- 


5,000 copies an hour can be 
Avoid printing charges, 


other Roneo Aids to Business 


Efficiency free from 


FRONEO LTD, 


26 Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDON, EC. 





FREE to All who Want a Good Memory: 


Presentation Copies of a Famous Specialist’s New Book, “ Memory and 


Mental Training,” Free to Readers ot “The Pall Mall Magazine.” 


The world’s leading authority on memory gives valuable 
advice on the cultivation of a good memory in his latest book 


on the subject ‘“‘ Memory and Mental Training.” 
The system of memory training change. In the grey: matter of the 
here indicated is so simple that brain are the Memory cells — “* the 





even a child can master it without 
fear of failure. In this book the 
Pelman-Foster System (now being 
taught all over the world) is fully 
outlined, and much useful informa- 
tion is massed between its covers 
for the benefit of all who have 
weak, wandering, or unreliable 
Memories, and who wish to make 
them strong and reliable. 


The Telephone Exchange of the 
Body. 


The author for instance, shows that 
knowledge, ideas, imagination, 


countless chambers of the brain '’— 
where impressions and sensations are 
stored up for future use. The white 
matter of the brain is the conducting 
medium linking up the brain centre 
with the memory cells, and connecting 
the various memory cells with each 
other, causing, at the bidding of 
consciousness, one memory to eall up 
another, one circumstance to recall a 
parallel, or “* opposite ’’ even, and so 
on, down to every detail of the ** under- 
standing.”’ 
Wanted—Men with Ideas. 

It is in this way that our “ ideas” are 
formed. The author of ** Memory and 
Mental Training "’ sets down the genea- 
logical tree of an ‘* Idea "’ as follows:— 





the Reasoning Faculties into play. It 
inculcates Mind-Concentration and 
promotes Mental Stamina and Endur- 
ance. It defeats brain-fag and mind- 
wandering. 

It helps the brain to develop its 
natural powers of selection; it stimu- 
lates the Conscious and Subconscious 
powers of Thought and Memory; it 
gives brain-control and brain - con- 
fidence. 


This New Book on Memory and 
Mental Training. 
FREE. 


To give a fair idea of the contents of 
this new work on the training of the 
Memory is not easy here. 

The reader who wishes to develop 
a strong Memory will be best advised 
to write for one of the FREE copies of 
Mr. Pelman’s book (finely illustrated 
with several remarkable engravings). 








Wisdom, and ev ; 

eye Hater SENSATION PERCEPTION pnnape 

come of this most MEMORIES The Secretary, 

important factor of ——— Pelman School of 

emory, “ Without COMPARISON ANALYSIS | Memory, 

Memory, all expe- 24 Wenham House, 

nence would _be Bloomsbury Street, 
; reasoning DEDUCTIONS London, W.C. 

would be based on JUDGMENT SELECTION 

insufficient data,and ; Branch Schools— 

prs therefore, THE IDEA. Inp1a: 28 Esplanade 
us, ——— 


He then goes on to give a vivid 
’atomical word-picture of the brain, 
uthe seat of memory,” and calls it 
the body's Central Telephone-Ex- 





The Pelman-Foster System, dealt 
with in the book here offered FREE to 
Patt Matt MaGAZzIneE readers, not 
only strengthens the Memory. It calls 





Road, Bombay. 
AUSTRALIA: 47 Queen Street, Mel- 
bourne. 


S. Arrica: Club Arcade, Durban. 
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£5 MecipenTs FOR £0,000 


POLICIES COVER ALL ACCIDENTS 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


FIRE 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 























GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


‘Chief Offices: 10 Queen Street, London, E.C, 
104 West George Street, Glasgow 














A. REGINALD POLE, General Manager. 





























COUPON -INSURANCE TICKET 


(Applicable only within the United Kingdom) 
SPECIALLY ISSUED BY THE 


GLASGOW ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, . 
104, WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


A. REGINALD POLE, General Manager. 
To whom Notice of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent in case of Injury 
or.Death within seven days after the accident. 








The above Corporation hereby agrees to pay £250 to the legal representative of any one who is killed by an accident 
to the passenger-train in which the deceased was travelling as a ticket-bearing or fare-paying passenger, season 
ticket-holder’ or trader’s ticket-holder, or who shall have been fatally injured thereby (should death result within 
seven days after such accident). 

PROVIDED that the person so killed or injured had upon his or her person this ticket with his or her usual 
signature written in ink prior to the accident, on the space provided below, which, together with the giving of notice 
within the time as hereinbefore mentioned, is of the essence of this contract. 

This insurance holds good until the 18th December, 1910, only. 

Railway servants travelling with a pass or ticket in an ordinary passenger compartment of a passenger train 
can hold this Coupon-Insurance Ticket. 

No person can recover under more than one Coupon-Insurance Ticket guaranteed by the Corporation in respect 
of the same accident. 


Rp accerretansvuncapnndugenscsscdsbectanpriensstdcousiapdecssevagplonetcbee tea Deawalcws-siateseipecasbebéelphbusmbeseneiay 


This Coupon expires at midnight on the day above stated. 





SPECIAL NOTICE —Subscribers who have duly paid a subscription in advance for Six months 
or longer to their newsagent or to the Publishers, need not during the period covered by their 
subscription sign the Coupon. It is only necessary to forward the subscription Receipt to 
the GLASGOW ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 104 WEST GEORGE STREET, 
GLASGOW, for the purpose of Registration. 
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REAL REST 


Simply press the Sa 
and the back of ‘this 
luxurious Easy Chair will 
lecline or automatically 
} rise to any position—re- 
¥ lease the button and the 
back is instantly locked. 
The Leg Rest adjusts to 
various inclinations and 
when not in use slides 
under the seat.- 


Setalegue C2] of Adjiistable 


hairs - - - = Post Free 





















Press the 
button— J. FOOT & SON, LTD. 
that’s all 171 New Bond Street, 


London, 








M. Catalogue Free. 


sees ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
mai TRUSSES, BELTS. 


‘*VARIX," all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 





and repair them, post free two we a HIRED, 
winnie | ie EXCHANGED 
Every Article for i psa and 


Sick Nursing. pe REPAIRED 
MSS. Copied 

bs Dp 7 
'w. H. BAILEY & SON, TAYLOR'S LTP -< 


| 38 Oxford St., London. 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 


W. HARBROW, s-cermonosey STATION, 8.£. 


Telegrams ‘Economical, London.” Telephone Hop 17. 






































li 6 
ll 0 py an fume: 
‘Sa seo Containing Drawing Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, 





Kitchen and usual Offices. Constructed of timber framing. 
Roof asbestos diagonal tiling. Plastered walls. 


PRICE a fe £280 0. O. including foundations, chimneys, and fittings complete. 











100-PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapeis, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stores, 
Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor Garages, &c., Post Free on 
mentioning this paper. 


Special Export Catalogue. Manufacturer of every Description of Church Furniture and Joinery. 
Designs and Quotations for Coronation Stands. 






























i 

Manufacturers of 
NEAVE’S FOOD 
THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


Neaves 
Health ay 








DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 


A Milk and Cereal Food for general 
ae. Invaluable in all cases of weak | 
vision fe and general debility, pro- 
viding full nourishment with little 
‘notion to the digestive organs. 
A Doctor writes: “ A most efficient pre- 
paration for Invalids, Nursing Mothers and 
ple suffering from weak digestion, being 
i more nutritious than beef tea.”— 
8th September, 1909. 
The Hon. Chaplain, Hospital for Invalid 
Gentlewomen, writes, ‘Am convinced it 
warded off Influenza, my whole system 
seemed braced up. and I got good sound 
sleep."—4th March, 1910. 
Sold In Tins 1/3 and 3/6 
Sample sent on receipt of two penny stamps for 
postage mentioning this publication. 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO. FORDINGBRIDGE. 














Neave’s 
Milk Food 


(FOR BABIES FROM BIRTH) 


When mothers are unable to nurse their babies, 
this Milk Food should be used, as it is scientifically 
prepared entirely free from starch, is rich in fat 
and very closely resembles mother’s milk in com- 
position, and its absolute purity can always be 
relied on. 


A Lonpon M.D., etc., etc., writes, 
17th June, 1910, “I gave Neave’s Milk 
Food to the mother of a baby where it 
seemed indicated, and the result was 
all one could wish. ... . the 
baby recovered." 

A Lonpon County Councit District 
Nurse, reports, 21st June, 1910, ‘ That 
in her Municipal work she finds that 
Neave's Milk Food is the only Food she 
has ever known that babies can take 
in conjunction with mother's milk 
without being sick afterwards.” 


SAMPLE sent on receipt of 2d. for postage. Please 
mention this publication. 

Sold in 1/3 tins, but if any difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining it, a tin will be forwarded post free on 
receipt of the amount to— 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO. 














Watérman’s 
Ideal 


Fou ntain Pen 


You cannot 
misjudge 








E anyone’s taste 


by offering Waterman's 
Ideal, Fountain Pen as a 
& Christmas or a New Year's 
¢ Gift. It is a gift horse 
which anyone can look 
in the mouth for its value 
is apparent at a glance. 
The value to young or old, 
boy or girl, man or woman, 
lies in the quality of its 
writing service. our 
kindness in giving is proved 
to the recipient by the 
pen’s day to day writing 
utility. 






XMAS*@ GIFTS 


Prices : 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, 25/-, 35/-, and up- 
wards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. List free, from f 
L. & C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. (New York: 173 Broad- 
way; Paris, Brussels, Dresden, Milan, Vienna). 


Piddictei 




















FORDINGBRIDGE 


KENDAL 


He is said to describe one’s life with wonderful 
fidelity. To introduce his famous system he will 
send you a descriptive reading as a test of his 
ability. The Countess of Kimberley says: “W! 
he told her was excellent,"’ Mrs. Kendal, the great 
actress haswritten to him, saying: “You have as- 
tonished me with your accuracy. It is marvellous.” 
The Standard says: ‘‘ Without equal.” Ruba 
little ink on your thumbs, press on paper, and send 
with your birth-date, 1/- p.o. and stamp. DO IT 
+ You will be amazed. 
KENDAL, 89, Regent Street, London, W. 








+ best carpet cleaner in the world. 
~ yen ink, grease and all dirt 
from g¢arpets rand woollen fabrics. A 
damp ‘olee little Chivers' Soap—a 
carpet like new without tains it up. 
Sample ball sent free 8d. stamps. 


F. CHIVERS 4 Go, soap worxs BATH 


















For comfort in illness and 
for the Toilet 
use “ Silky 
Fibre”’ 








at Chemists, or 











Dep P. ‘Silky-Fibre’ Depot, 
3Unity £ treet, BRISTOL. | 


FATE 


4,000 Lig Siw ne IALS. 
Iwill send a eorcnt SCOPE com! 
seven pages and comer rs ae of U/- P.O. 
and 1d. stamp for postage. Simply give date, 
month, and year of birth—time if known, 
NEWTON VERITY (P.4.), 
4 DUKE ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W. 
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HEARTIEST GOOD WISHES 


have been showered upon L. & C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., 
in connection with their recent removal to Koh-i- 
noor House—the noble building erected for them 
in Kingsway. Friends see in this removal a happy 
indication of continuous prosperity for the Firm 
manufacturing the World-famous and inimitable 


‘KOHTNOOR 





PENCILS 


Once a “Koh-i-noor” is used, no other 
Its velvety touch and its 
remarkable durability combine to make 
this pencil essential to the writing welfare 
of those who have once experienced 
the pleasure of using a “ Koh-i-noor.” 


pencil will do. 


“ Koh-i-Noor” Pencils are 4d. each or 3/6 per 

doz. Made in 17 degrees. Of Stationers, &c. 

L. & C. Harptmutn, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, 

Kingsway, London. (Paris, Vienna, Dresden, 
Milan, Brussels, New York.) 


“KOH-I-NOOR” POCKET PROPELLING PENCILS 
FOR XMAS GIFTS. 
Ask your Stationer to show you the latest styles in 


“ Koh-i-noor” Propelling Pencils. You will be charmed 
with them. Prices from 9d. upwards. 

















Sperminum is the natural source of health and vital strength isolated 
and purified from organic bases. In the form of the Essence, 
Spermin acts as a reviver of vital energy, and*so stimulates 
healthy body juices, which resist disease and retard vital decline, 
Nervous Breakdown, fatigue from overwork, and mental and 
physical exhaustion brought about by over-indulgence in 
athletics will find a corrective in Poehl’s Spermin Essence. 

It is of special curative value in all disorders of the blood, the 
nerves, and the heart. 

Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO-THERAPEUTIC 
INSTITUTE of Professor VON POEHL & Sons, by all Chemists, at 8/6 per bottle, 
Address for free literature: 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3 Lioyds, Avenue, London, E.C. 


T.H.H 









































THE 


TH 
Surgical Aid Society. 
Chief Offices: 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. OF THE 


Patron: 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL 


Mere ‘than 690,000 Asgtinnese 
! » supplied si 
OVER: 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED 





sey os 


{ es SOLICITED. 
4 np Subserioton Se EE NEWTON STREET, 


race Entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum; 








i Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. P ALL M ALL 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING MAGAZINE 


LIMBS, ETC., and every other — of AT HOME OR ABROAD, 





' tec EVERY. WEEK. P al ] M a ] | 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


LEG INSTRUMENTS, SPINAL SUPPORTS, ARE 10/- PER ANNUM, 


cONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY Magazi ne Office 
’ 


AS pie é& Boalire 54, Lombard Street. a HOLBORN LONDON, Ww.Cc. 












—_ 











g Wtas 44 PE Be ; 
i» RIGHARD.C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. ; Ss 





















Bil iou 









DON’T DELAY 


another day before taking Dr. 
Scott’s Pills if you are feeling the 
effects of any form of liver de- 
rangement. They are the only 
infallible cure for anyone who feels 
weak, lacks energy, is .bilious, de- 
spondent, suffers from pain and 
flatulence after eating, starts at 
sudden sounds, is irritable, has no 
patience, feels like saying,“‘What’s 
the use of anything?’ or has any 
of the hundred and one signs of 
liver rebellion and bile in the 
blood. 

The very first dose you take will 
be enough to prove to you that 
this remedy is capable of curing 
you. 

Of alli Chemists and Stores 
(wrapped in a square green pack- 
age), 1/14 & 2/9 per box. 


Hie SALES 
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A Thought yor the New Year. 


This is it: 


If y_a desire to be well-informed in business 
matters—one who can develop, direct, and 
utilise all the talents necessary to reap the 
fullest benefit your business or profession is 
capable of yielding—read the following 
books :— 


** The Card Index.”’ 

**Systematic Memory.” 

#4 Systematic Business.”’ 

“* What Editors Want.”’ 

“ Advertising That Tells.” 

** The Art of Typewriting.”’ 

** How to do More Business.” 

** How to Write for the Press.”’ 

** Letters that Bring Business.’’ 

** Business Matters for Women.” 

** Everyone has Something to Sell.”’ 

** How to Compose Business Letters.”’ 
“Dr, O’Connor’s Esperanto Made Easy.” 
“What a Business Man Ought toKnow.”’ 


1/- net ; or, in cloth, 1/6 ne’, each, post free. 
“‘Admitted to be the first popular books issued 


on the proper organisation of business.” Extract 
from Whitaker's ** Who's Who.” 


GUILBERT PITMAN, 7 Newlands, Coombe Road, 


Croydon. 
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Hearth-rug 
Travels. —— 





Cosily seated at home, 
the fireside circle of 
family and friends can 
view by means of the 


Mirroscope 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


PROJECTOR. 


Six foot illuminated 
enlargements of your 
holiday snapshots, 
plain or coloured post 
cards. No slides are 


needed. 


The Mirroscope provides a fund of 
easily arranged and varied entertain- 
ment. Our free booklet will tell you 
all about it. 

Prices, 13/6 to 80/-. Each size is made in three 


forms (1) for gas illumination, (2) for electricity, 
(3) for acetylene, with p-on-rator. 


Obtainable at all leading dealers, including Boots 
Ltd., Parke’s Drug Stores, Hamley’s, Gamage’s, 
Selfrid e's, etc. Demonstrations given daily, 
Tella etes Co., 68, High Holborn; J. Fallow- 





field, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, &e, 








For free illustrated information book write to 


Carr Brotuers Ltv., 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
ndon, E.C. 








— 
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FREE 





THIS NEW STYLE PNEUMATIC 
HAIR-HEALTH BRUSH 


£6,500 Worth of these Tatcho Brushes— 
the King Edward Model—To Be Given Away 


The two greatest aids to Hair-Health in the World—Tatcho & the new Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 


The new Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 


use of His Majesty the late King Edward. 


Although of so unique a character, these Hair 
Brushes—/6,500 worthk—are to be absolutely 


given away to users of 
Mr Geo. R. Sims’ won- 
derful discovery Tatcho, 
the genuine, good, tme 
Hair Grower. 

Every reader of this 
announcement may have 
one for the use of him- 
self or herself. 

{magine a hair-brush 
in which every bristle 
stands apart in true 
hair-and-scalp skirmish- 
ing order. 

Imagine, too, a regi- 
ment of bristles sepa- 
rately set in a beauti- 
fully yielding pneumatic 
pad. 


THE KING 
EDWARD MODEL 
TATCHO 
HAIR BRUSH. 


Stretch the imagina- 
tion a little further, and 


The Tatcho 
Hair-Health 
Hair Brush. 
The best in the 
world. £6,500 


sce with your mind’s so pge given 
eye how bristles so 4way. Why 
not get one ? 


deftly set and so singu- 
larly positioned must— 
they cannot do other- 
wise—penetrate through 
the thickest hair and so 
sweep the scalp clean 
f-om all scurf and dandruff, dirt and dust. 

Then, again, imagine how easy it is to keep 
this brush sweetly clean. Its possessor has only 
to draw the separately-set bristles across the 
hand or a towel to immediately free every bristle 
hygienically from hair, scurf, and dust. 

And this magnificent “‘ King Edward ” Model 
Hair Brush is simply waiting your invitation to 
enter your service free of all cost to yourself, It 
need not be denied that the reader’s regular use 
of this brush is intended to aid the good work 
that Tatcho does for every reader’s hair. 

Indeed, the new Pneumatic Pad and Separate- 
Bristle Tatcho Hair-Health Brush is plainly 
intended to aid and supplement Tatcho in its 
accredited work of cultivating and preserving 
the hair of the user. It will simply make assur- 
ance doubly sure, 

No reasoning reader will fail to see and under- 
stand that a scalp free from scurf and dust 


is a 
duplicate of the model of a set supplied for the 








MR. GEO. R. SIMS 


makes it easier for the hair to live and grow in 
all its natural profusion and beauty. 

And the only condition which you, dear 
reader, have to put into operation to secure for 
yourself one of these splendid new-style Hair- 

Health Brushes is to 

equip yourself with the 

ke eo = other necessary working 
partner for your success 

To Users of in hair-growing—that is, 

a 2s. gd. bottle of 

Bb styl Tatcho. An additional 
Genuine, Gooa, 44. should also be sent 
True to cover postage of the 
Hair-Grower. package to your ad- 
dress, 





THE 
MOST VALUABLE 
FREE GIFT 
EVER OFFERED. 


Owing, unfortunately, 
to tariff and other 
obstacles, this oppor- 
tunity is at the moment 
available only to resi- 
dents of the British 
Isles who first apply. 

Immediate  applica- 
tion should be made for 
the two greatest aids to 
hair-health in the world 
—namely, Tatcho and 
the new Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush. 

Readers should apply 
to the George R. Sims’ 
Hair Restorer Co., 
5 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, 

Further supplies of Tatcho may be had from 
chemists and stores everywhere, 1/-, 2/9 and 4/6. 

The present offer is available to December 31st 
next, after which date it will become void. 


FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
One brush only will be supplied to each user. 


THIS COUPON entitles the holder who desires to benefit by 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery of Tatcho (the true Hair Grower) 
to One Patent Hair- Health Brush FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
in terms of the special announcement set forth inthe December 
issue of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Bieta 


Name of Applicant 
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EXTRAORDINARY -TESTIMONIALS ! . 


Received from the Medical and Scientific Press, Doctors, Food Reformers, 
Eminent Cookery Experts, Leading Vegetarians, and Delighted Cus- 
tomers Everywhere, who are 


“NEVER TIRED OF ane THE PRAISES” OF 





DON'T DELAY 
SEND TO-DAY. 
THIS WONDER- WORKING INVENTION 


Gets intensely hot (above 212 degrees), yet never burns the food. As it is self-acting, it requires no 
attention, and can be left for hours to “‘ look after itself.” 


“THE IDEAL COOKER” (Hospital). 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, Jellies, Custards, Sauces, Jam and 
Marmalade Making, Potted Meat, Meat Extracts. A Speciality for Invalid and Vegetarian Cookery. 


COOKS MEAT, POULTRY, AND VECETABLES IN OWN JUICES. 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Spoeeeaes, and life-giving properties of 
Meat and Vegetables which are usually washed away are fully conserved. 


‘THE OLD CONVERTED INTO YOUNG.” 


The Boilerette will make Tough Meat Dainty, Delicious, and Digestible, and Old and Cheap Fowils 
more Tender and Delicious than expensive Chickens cooked in’ the ordinary way. 


wa THE COOKER THAT LOOKS AFTER ITSELF. 


You amply pm a complete dinner in the Boilerette, go right away and leave it to take care of itself. 
hen you are ready to dine, it will be found beautifully cooked, ready to serve. 
PLEASE NOTE.—These Boilerettes can be ieft for hours without attention. 


A SPECIALITY FOR HOTELS, HOSPITALS, TRADE PURPOSES, &c. 


A PORTABLE STEAM PLANT, 
PRESSURE BOILER & JACKETTED PAN IN ONE 


Welbank's Boilerettes are quite as effective as Ex- 
pensive Steam Plants, and are Splendid Specialities 
for Preserving Fresh Fruit in Glass Jars. For Dairy 
Farmers for Sterilizing Milk in Glass Bottles. For 
Chemists for Extracts, Infusions and Mucilages. For 
Confectioners for Cream for Ices, Lemon Curds, Fon- 
dant Making, Chocolate Melting, &c. For Caterers 
for all kinds of Catering Purposes, as well as for 
Potted Meats, Tongues, Brawn, Hams, Salt Beef, 
Stock and Lard Making. They are used for Cooking 
Food for Dogs and Poultry, also for Paste, Glue making 
and other Trade Purposes. 














All Sizes, from 14 pint up to 12 gallon. 


Full Particulars, with Booklet of Remarkable Testimonials, Post Free. 


P, L. WELBANK, buplex Works, BANBURY. 


LONDON DEPOT—105, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. 15131 Central. 
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Editorial Notice 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 











In the January Number 
of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


(Ready December |6) 


will appear the first chapters of an intensely Exciting and 
Dramatic Story, by 


Albert Dorrington 


entitled 


“THE RADIUM TERRORS’ | 


“The Radium Terrors” brings the reader into a new Field of Romance. In this 
story we are confronted by an astounding type of Japanese criminal genius, one 
Doctor Tsarka, a weird and terrible scientist, from whose subtle brain is’ evolved 
the plot which terrifies London, where the various acts of the sensational drama 
take place. Having, by a piece of devilish ingenuity (the subject of one of the most 
exciting chapters in the story) become possessed of a quantity of the precious Radium, 
the Doctor is enabled to conduct a series of radio-surgical infamies which defy all 
the craft and daring of the private detective who is ever at Tsarka’s heels, and: all 
the powers at Scotland Yard. 








Each chapter reveals something of the passionate determination of the children 
of Nippon. Detectives, civilians, friends of the organisation—all are sacrificed to 
their insatiable lust for wealth. Doctor Teroni Tsarka’s experiments in radio- 


(Continued on page xxii.) 








12 and 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved,] 
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IS AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR ANY 
WOMAN. GIVE HER A “EWBANK” & 
YOU'LL GLADDEN HER HEART, RE- 
DUCE HER WORK, AND ENSURE A 
CLEAN TIDY HOME IN THE NEW YEAR 


“ Ewbanks " are all British, and run as smoothly 
as a new bicycle —last, as only British machinery 
can last. They do their work perfectly and silently. 





The Ewbank is fitted with Mohair Guard and Rubber 
Corner Buffers to save the furniture and your nerves. 
kK i ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A LIST 

of the new Ewbanks with Corner 
q Bulfers and Ball-bearing Brush. 
ye. A COMPLETE RANGE FOR XMAS AND 
A. NEW YEAR GIFTS FROM 10/6 TO 28/6. 


De cs OSs chaebol cd 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN 


SAYS: 


66 70 of all Diseases are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shutting up in ar peed the Poison 
% and impurities which Nature intended they should eliminate.'’"—Erasmus WILSson,2 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


OPENS. THE PORES and sweats ALL the poison out of the blood, leaving it pure 


and healthy. 7 ‘ 
_ st yey cure of RHEUMATISM, Kidney, and all Blood Diseases, there is no 


treatment so sure and speedy as the ;Hot Air Bath. 












Mr. RoBerT' PICKERING, 13, First Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes:— 


‘Your Bath is in every way as good as you describe. 
My wife has been a martyr to Rheumatism for the last 
seven years, and has ‘tried all sorts of remedies, and 
had medical advice from many bhysicans, but has 

i obtained more relief from your Bath than from anything 
else she has ever tried." 


Vapour Baths energise, invigorate, vitalise; they are a 
luxury beyond the conception of all those who have not taken 
them by means of the Century Cabinet. Scientifically 
constructed, self-purifying, strong, compact, folded, it occupies 
only two inch space, has head steamer whereby the head and 
face get same treatment as the body. The top is constructed of 
Inside or Outside Heater. four flaps, patented ; regulates temperature at will of bather. 


The Century Cabinet is sold complete with Heater and Vaporiser at 35/-, 50/-, 63/-, & 70/- 
(Cheaper Cabinets, 25/-). We allow 30 davs’ trial, to be returned at our expense if, after testing. if it is EY 
found as represented. We make this offer so that you shall be sure of having the BEST BATH 
MA E. Write for Catalogue No. 514, and Samples of Goods sent; also valuable book: 


‘Health, Strength, Hygiene,” and Medical Testimony. . 
Thousands of Century Cabinets in use. Agents wanted. Please mention Patt Matt MaGazine. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 514), 205, Regent Street, London, W. 
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J.C, VIGKERY 


Their Majesties’ Silversmith 
and Dressing =case 


Manutacturer 
179, 181, 183 Regent St. 
LONDON, W. 








CLOSED. 


LETTER 
TRAY 


No. Q 2222 


Moss Green, Blue or Maroon Leather ... 
Moss Green Leather, extra deep as 
Moss Green, Blue, Maroon and Royal 
Morocco (lined leather) 
Do., lined silk eas 
Heliotrope or Green Crushed Morocco 
Crushed Pigskin a as 
Polished Golden Crocodile Skin ... , 
WITHOUT ADDRE 
Moss Green, Blue or Maroon Leather ... 
Moss Green Leather, extra deep 
WITHOUT INKSTAND AND 
Moss Green, Blue or Maroon Leather ... 















Vickery’s Famous Detistered Lock-up Siig Trays wit Blotter Lids, fitted 
with Safety Inkstand, Address Book, Penholder, Pencil, and Letter Opener. 


The Largest Selection of Novelties in London for Gifts of all kinds. A visit 
of inspection invited. 


A SPLENDID XMAS 
GIFT FOR LADY 
OR GENTLEMAN. 


The Finest Writing 
Case and Dispatch 
Box ever invented. 








BLOTTER 
FORMING'! 
LID OF LETTER TRAY. 






Nickel Lock and Gilt Lock 


Handles. and Handles. 

42 20 4276 

ne es — 2176 
Red Real 

pees 3150 

san iia — 3 18 6 
or Light 

net xe — 4176 

és fi — 5 150 
ss BOOK. 

117 6 2 50 

— 2100 


Anan ss BOOK. 
110 O 1150 
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The Latest in Cooking Ranges. 


, e “CARRON ” RANGE with the inner GLASS OVEN DOOR, 
which enables the cook to watch the progress of cooking without interfering with the 
uniform temperature of oven. The thermometer attached ensures perfect heat regulation. 
The range that effects the greatest economy, and gives the best results. 
Fire can be increased or diminished at will, by lowering or raising bottom-grate. 
The flues are formed in Cast Iron, thus obviating the expense of constructing brick 
flues, which are invariably unsatisfactory. 
A perfect boiler system gives ample supply of hot water. soiler can be taken out 
without removing Range. 
The heat can be regulated by means of conveniently placed indicating dampers. 
A cast-steel hinged folding-down front grate enables the fire chamber to be 
cleaned with ease. 
The new **CARRON™” is undoubtedly the most artistic and serviceable Range on the 
market. CALL AND INSPECT. 
No $7 Descriptive rae Pamphlet on appluation to— 
ARRON ~"OMPANY ARON, 
imccoeonareD 6 Stirlingshire, 
> at Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 
compete '¢ assortment of Carron Manufactures on view at t ng Showrooms: London 
(City) 15, Upper Thames St., E.C. (West End) 23, Prince's St., Si ig 7 ie W.,and3, Berners St., 
W.; ne ao Red Cross St.; Gl 125, St. Edinburgh—114, George St. ; 


St.; Bristol—6, Victoria St.; Newcastle-on-Tyne—13, Prudhoe St.; 
~~" Birmingham—2i8, 220, 222, Corporation St.: Dublin—44, Grafton St. 
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THE OLD 


tells us that prevention is better than cure; but we often forget it. 


—_..., 


PROVERB 


The art of taking 


care is more preached than practised in this busy, hurrying, worrying age of ours, 


But the path of wisdom lies that way. 


There is that tiresome, irritating throat cough 


that always comes on at the most inopportune times, and is both annoying to our. 


selves and those about us, and if not checked it comes to stay. 
ing sets up inflammation of the throat and strains the delicate muscles. 


The constant cough- 
To remove 


this irritation and give relief, a course of Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles will be found 
most efficacious; with their use the cough disappears, and the disagreeable throat 
symptoms pass away, the respiratory organs are healed and toned and strengthened, 


Fear of the night air debars you from many a pleasure. 
are a perfect protection against the evil consequence of damp and chilly air. 
a box in your pocket and keep one in your mouth, 
They are a perfect boon for Bronchial Asthma, Catarrh, Throat 


them within reach, 


Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
C Carry 
Never go to bed without having 


Irritation, and all Broncho-Laryngeal Affections and there is nothing to equal them 


for those who have much speaking. 


They are healing and at the same time act as a powerful antiseptic, destroying 
the Influenza and other germs that are so ready to settle in the intricate passages 


of the throat. 
not interfere with medical treatment. 


May be given to young or old without fear. 


Always helpful ; and do 


PROCTOR’'S 





NELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 


FOR 


THROAT 
CHEST 
VOICE 


Invaluable to SINGERS, 


Broncho-Laryngeal.) 





FOR 


ASTHMA 
COUGH 
CATARRH 





IMPORTANT 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt :— 
‘Uses Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success 
for chest, throat, and voice. She recommends them to 
her friends, and will not travel without them.”’ 


Miss Ellen Terry :— 
**Considers Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles better than any 
other Lozenge or Pastille for the voice.”’ 


W. Foggitt, Esq., J.P., Thirsk :— 

‘lam using Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with great bene- 
fit. My bronchial cough which was very urgent has well 
nigh disappeared—nothing does me so much good,” 

And again writes— 

“Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles have kept me clear all 
winter of Bronchitis and Laryngitis. For years I have 
never suffered so little from either. I shall always use 
them.” 


TESTIMONY. 


The Bishop of Southwark :— 

** Would be much obliged if you would send him a box of 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles, which the Bishop of 
Newcastle has recommended.”’ 

His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan wrote :— 

“*I have always found Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
efficacious," 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor W. Croke Robinson :- 

‘**Heartily endorses the eulogy of his chief,. Cardinal 
Vaughan, pronounced upon Proctor’s Pinelyptus 
Pastilles,"’ 

Rev. W. Legge :— 

‘*T never found anything so good as Proctor’s Pinelyptus 
Pastilles for Cold and Influenza, ‘They gave mé 
immediate relief."’ 


Sold only in Boxes by Leading Chemists and Stores, 1s. and 2s.. 6d. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Insist on having “* PINELYPTUS.” 


PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE+ON-TYNE, 
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Rudge- Whitworth 


nary al Best Bicycle 
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Ideal Presents 


for ladies, gentlemen or young people are 


‘ 1911 models of 
Rudge-Whitworth Bicycles. 


They are distinct in design and construction and have an individuality and 

y “class” which hall-mark them as the elite of the world of wheels. Among 
* of their many points note the all-steel flush-joint frames, the wide-spoked 
wheels of enormous strength, the rust-proof celluloid finish, the immovable 
handle grips, the wide choice of speed gears and a host of other improvements. 


Write now for the 1911 Catalogue (ready November 19th), a splendid 





5. 


illes 














nal volume fully illustrated and containing a large folded chart of every detail of 

tus the modern bicycle. Post Free from 

© Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. (Dept. 205), Coventry. 

” l LONDON DEPOTS :—230 Tottenham Court Road, W.; 25 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. J 
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Editorial Notice 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 











In the January Number 


of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
(Ready December 16) 


will appear the first chapters of an intensely Exciting and 
Dramatic Story, by 


Albert Dorrington 


entitled 


“THE RADIUM TERRORS 


(Continued from page xvi.) 








active surgery startle and bewilder the human mind. We experience for a moment 
the pain of the condemned figures seated in the chair or operating theatre. We 
hear the voice of the modern physician and therapeutist proclaiming courteously some 
pitiless alternative in radio-active surgery. Indeed, after a perusal of the first few 
chapters we feel that Mr. Albert Dorrington, the author, has broken ground where 
the Goddess of Science still beckons from her unscaled pinnacles, and his keen vision 
combined with a perfect genius for dramatic situations has invested in “The Radium 
Terrors”’ a succession of swift moving scenes in which the Doctor and the detectives 
plot and counter-plot, and which will hold the reader spell-bound until the conclusion 
of the story, which will appear in six instalments. 


A feature of this new Serial will be the fine series of startling drawings by 
A. C. Michael. 








12 and. 14,,.NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved. 
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illette 


NOSTROPPING NO HONING 


this Xmas 


There is no gift within your power of giving that 
will add half so much to a man’s comfort as a Gillette 
Safety Razor. 

It saves all the bother of stropping and honing, 
will not cut the face,and is easier, smoother and better 
to shave with than any other razor. All this is due to 
the keenness of its edge and the unique curve of 
the Gillette Blade. 

A gift 6f a Gillette, more than anything, saves a 
man’s time, trouble and temper, and adds immensely 
to his good appearance. Buy him one to-day. 


Standard Gillette Set in Ps nat morocco case 
i uble-edge blades, 21/-. Pocket Lamy in 
id-plated or omen cases from 21/-. 
¥ "rT: Gillette Sha: Soap and 
-plated Sets from 36)/-. 
illustrated price list, with hints 
shaving, post free from 
Gillette ‘aul Rasor Ltd., 17 Helborn Viaduct, London, E.6. 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


For the Man who loves his Books 


The old difficulty of the growing librar i 
y and the ri 
capacity of the fixed bookcase is now happily cat Win ae 
Gunn”’ Sectional Bookcase a new era dawns for the Book-lover, 














Total Cost of the Sections in - 
Fine Figured Oak or Birch, £6 10s. = 22 


A cheaper quality is made in Plain’ Fumed Oak, 








ADAPTABLE.—The “Gunn” Sectio~al] Bookcase “grows 
with the library and at all stages of growth is complete and D 
perfect. The smallest collection of books, or the largest, can 
alike be accommodated in the “* Gunn.” 








COMPLETE.—Each section, with top and base, forms a 
perfect bookcase, and other sections can be added either verti- B 
cally or horizontally as required. They fit together with 
absolute accuracy, form'ng one piece of furniture. Each section 
closes with a sliding glass door, and the books are thus pre. 
served from dust and damp. 

D”™ Top Section, 11/6 (two) .. aa. 2 Cc 
“A” 9} in, Book Section (one).. .. 015 0 
“B” Ilt in. Book Section, 17/- (two) 114 0 
“C" 13t in. Book Section, 19/-(two) 118 0 
“F " Base Section, 10/- (two) 100 











£6 100 F 
Write to-day for Informative Booklet No."36, also name and 
address of nearest agent, who will explain the ‘ Gunn" Sec- 
tional Bookcase. 


WM. ANGUS & Co., Ltd., .. .. 
45 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C, gh ® my Ay A as 


684 nches from right to left. 



































A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, 
throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; 
also particularly effective for headache and toothache, 

*dageionm Vaseline * has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster without its 
disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and 
ata moment’s notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-, 

Ifnot obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of 1/- P.O. or stamps 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary washing and 
brushing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots 
and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day a little 
*VASELINE”’ Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an 
ordinary dressing. It will restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 

Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom 

upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/-, or 3/-, or stamps. 
Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘ Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
The Word ‘ VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 
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COMPETITION Te ae a 


depression should take 
Open to ali Readers. 


SOHWEITZER'S 
FIND A 


BETTER BROWN 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
BREAD THAN 








“This is genuine Cocoa.””—Lancer. 
“ Be sure and give your patients Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina.”—Sik ANDREW CLARK. 
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(I ct Me ect 
Complexion 
Jor 2/- 


Vy, Expensive “ Beauty" Treatments 
) are rendered unnecessary by 


Dr. Harlan’s Wonderful 
BEAUTY - CUP MASSAGE, 


Not even the most widely advertised 
“ Beauty Specialists ’’ can equal the magi- 
cal results of this remarkable scientific 
system of self-applied massage. Wrinkles, 
blackheads, and blemishes of every description on 
the face, arms, neck and body vanish before its irresistible persua- 
sion, and the skin becomes soft, clear, and smooth as satin. Even 
the woman of 45 need no longer dread the penalties of advancing 
years or neglect, for Dr. Harlan’s Beauty Laws enable you to defy 
time’s ravages, and retain or regain a complexion like that of a 
young girl. If you have tried, with indifferent results, the treatment 
or lotions of “ Beauty experts,” the simplicity of the Harlan Beauty- 
Cup massage, and the rapidity with which it clears the complexion 
and fills out hollows in the flesh, come as a positive revelation. 
Even a a gentle application is capable of results which will 
pom hee In many cases blackheads are actually banished in 
one m nute, and wrinkles are smoothed away with delightful ease. 
Hollow cheeks,thin arms and neck are rounded out and made firm and 
fair, and “crow’s feet” and all traces of care and worry are perfeetly 
obliterated. The Harlan Beauty-Cup, acting directly on the circu- 
lation, pumps all impurities out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, 
and so, in the natural way, clears the skin of all spots and blemishes. 
Harlan’s Beauty~Cup, price 2s8., of your dealer, or sent in plain 
wrapper—with FREE BOOK, “ Beauty and Health ” secrets 
of priceless value—to any address for 2s. 1d. P.O. (abroad 2s. 6d. 
M.O.). _Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. Call or write: W. 
Harlan, Neu-Vita Institute, 6-117, Exchange Building, 
Southwark 8t., London. Established 1903. (Agents wanted.) 









JUST OUT. THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE ART OF GETTING RICH. 


For the last seven years the Talisman people have circulated in 
every land thousands of their self-development and self-help 
manuals, and the latest (by the well-known author of “ The Ten 
Laws of Financial Success ") is voted by Press and public the most 
practicaland aluable of their pocket Success series. It deals with 
Howto Command Money, Get what you Want, Mould Circumstances, 
Create Opportunities, Discover Yourself and -your Powers, Over- 
come Financial Limitations, Get Rich under Law, &c. Send 2s. 2d. 
to-day and start the New Year well. Book lists free. 


TALISMAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, HARROGATE. 
EE 
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HAIR on FACE 
NECK, AND ARMS 


Removed by the New Principle 


De Miracle 


a revelation to modern science. It is the only scientific and 
practical way to destroy hair. Don't waste time experi- 
menting with Electrolysis, X-ray, and depilatories. These 
are offered you on the BARE WORD of the operators and 
manufacturers. De Miracle is not. It is the only method 
which is endorsed by physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, 
medical journals, and prominent magazines. De Miracle 
posted, sealed in plain wrapper, 4s. 6d. (abroad 6d. extra), 
Your money back without question (no red tape) if it fails 
to do all that is claimed for it. Remember, dealers make 
large profits on substitutes. Booklet free, in plain sealed 
envelope, from the De Miracle Chemical Co. (Dept. 105 F.), 
67, Mount Pleasant, Holborn, W.C. 


For sale by Boot’s Cash Chemists, Parke’s Drug Stores, 
Wm. Whiteley, Army and Navy Stores, Selfridge’s, Lewis 
& Burrows, and all good stores, chemists, hairdressers, &c. 


ASTROLOGY 


As 020 expounded by “THE OLD ASTRO- 
di in its 
MERCURY'S letters 104 "art are 
like his clients, *“* LE If you have 
not already proved oy ph “lose no time in 
sending birth date with l/- P.O., for a test 
reading of your Horoscope, as he is now 
adding Twro years’ advice for a short time. 


PROF. MERCURY, P.M. 
LLANDAFF, GLAMORGAN 























Gold Medal 
Awarded 
Manchester Industrial 
Exhibition, 1910 


1 
A LEG-REST. 















house: 





Gives perfect rest, Is ast Tigiu, uuu therefore 
does not cramp musc Gives to every 
movement. Automatic: ie resumes a vertical 
position directly the user has finished with it, 
so that it'is immediately out of the way. 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY CHAIR 


THE “KUMFEE™” is a beautiful piece of 
furniture in all its uses, and takes up very 
little room. 





A Cheaper Model in Canvas, for use asa 
Leg-rest only, Price 7/9. 


‘A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


most acceptable to all 
Please send Orders early and we will 
dispatch direct to any address to arrive 
‘ whatever day is required. 








THE “KUMFEE” sas 


THE NEW ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 


which combines the various uses of : in 1 


2 

AN OCCASIONAL TABLE. 

A small table to stand beside one’s 

chair is useful in am 
he “K 
less floor space than any other table 
cf the same space. 
from room to room. 
it is also fulfilling the duties of a 
fire or draught screen. 





Pieces of Furniture 


3 
A FIRESCREEN 


room in the 
umfee” takes up 


Is easily carried 
hile in use 





As a fire or draught screen The 
“Kumfee” is most artistic and 
ornamental. 


PRICES. 
Oak . - = 25/- 
Walnut or Mahogany 30/- 


upholstered in Velvet or Leather 
with Silk to match. 
CARRIAGE PAID 

to any address from 


THE PURPOSE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
TEDDINGTON, S.W. 
or leading Londen Furnishers. 
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Illustrated by Alec C. Ball. 


THE BLINDNESS OF LOVE: A Porm 


THE CHILDREN’S WORLD 
Illustrated by A. E. Jackson. 


HOW CHRISTMAS IS KEPT BY SOME OF THE POOR 
Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 


THE HAUNTED MAN: A Story 


Illustrated by Fred Pegram. 
ANY MOTHER: A Porm 


THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY: THE SmiTHS OF MOZAMBIQUE 


Illustrated by W. Hatherell, R.I. 
RED PATSIE’S CHRISTMAS: A Story 


Illustrated by W. Ralston. 


FAIRIES IN THE WINTER: A Porm 
THE ANTELOPE CAB: A Story 


Illustrated by J. E. Sutcliffe. 


AT THE POLE; or, A DREAM oF A CHRISTMAS DINNER : 


Illustrated by the Author. 


TRUE-LOVE AND SWEET-HEART: ONE SYLLABLE IDYLL 


PROUD PRINCESS: A Porm 
Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 


THE LONELY QUEEN: VI.—Historicat ROMANCES. 


Illustrated by Wal Paget. 
A Porm 


THE HOLLY : 


A SUITE OF REAL GHOST STORIES 
WHY DO WE SNEEZE? A Porm 
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“THE LOST SHEEP.” 


By 


LF. 


U. 


Soorp. 


Lists sent free. 


ye 


Publishers of repro- 
ductions of the cele- 
brated Pictures in 
all the important 
Galleries of the 
World. 


A DELIGHTFUL 

CHRISTMAS, NEW 

YEAR OR WEDDING 
PRESENT. 


“For good répro- 
ductions there is no- 
body better than the 
Autotype Company 
or half so good. If 
any of your friends 
love good pictures 
you cannot do better 
than present them 
_with a few Autotype 
reproductions from 
their faviourite 
masters."’ . 

—The. Outlook. 


e Fine Art Co., Ltd. 


FORD STREET, LONDON. 


“\THE ow OF THE WORLD.” 
. Hotman Hunt. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free, Price 1s. 
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shaving. 








with it. 


Kampfe Process. 
hidden Magnetic quality gives smooth 
Take a keener edge than any 
other razor. Retain it longer, and with the Star 
Automatic Stropper and Star Diagonal Stropa 
new edge can be obtained at any time in five seconds. 
LASTS A LIFETIME. 
Copy of one of our many Testimonials. 


“ Having your Star Safety Razor in constant use for 20 years, I feel I ought to tell you how as gd I am 
The blade shaves to-day just as well as the day it was bought. E. 








THE VALUE IS 
IN THE BLADE 


;Made from the finest | 
‘Sheffield Silver 
Steel. Ground and 
Tempered by the . 
Their ' 

































‘45 Craven Street, Nottingham. 





Star Razor, complete in metal wen 5/6 each 
do. in Leather Wallet ... 7/6 ,, 
Extra Blades ... saan ese - Si- ss 


Star Automatic Stropper ... 


. 6/3 each 


Patent Diagonal Strop ss ae “ 


Moroceo Cases 


10/- to 100/- ,, 





Write for Catalogue— 


Of all Cutlers and Silversmiths. 


MARKT & CO. (convom, LTD. (opt. p),6, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E..C. 











A CENTURY 
OF EFFORT 


has failed to produce a serious rival to 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


“For the Hair.” 








For five generations this famous Hair Tonic has 
been the favourite with people who appreciate only 
the BEST. It preserves, beautifies, and nourishes the 
hair, and is Sold in a golden colour for fair hair; in ) 
3 sizes, to suit everyone's requirements. Of Stores, 
Chemists, & RowLanps, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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set out to make better'caneé work 
than had hitherto been kfown inthis country, and’ the, 
above chair, with its dignified style, sound ‘cénstfuction~’ If 
ample'Gimensions, and luxuriousecorfifort;. is an: instaiice’ * | 
ofewhatthey have avhieved. «oe \ ) 
Dryad Furnitite last summieltdid Bie beigi at the ii 
Brussels Exhibition, wheré wae awarded 9 Silver Medak. 
Each piece bears the mark ““Dryap FurwiTURE- Reco” | 
Imitations ajwags lack the substantial dipnny < #. the aa || 
ongmal. thougft ofict offeted at highest pres 

The Dryad book of original designs will be sent post free 
from H. H. Peach, Dept. 4, Dryad Works, Leicester. 


































THE JUNIOR LORD’S ROMANCE 


CASTLE GAION 
TOLD BY THE CONCIERGE 


RELICS: A PoEM 


THE LIFTING OF ALISON KENNEDY 


OLD HANDS: A CoRRESPONDENCE COMEDY 


A BALLADE OF BRIDGE: 
HAPHAZARD 


THE MASKED CARNIVAL 


A PoEM 
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THE NEW ZOO: A CuristMAs DREAM 


Illustrated by Phil Smith. 


THE WIFE STEALER: A Story or HayYEs, THE BUCCANEER 


Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. 


WHAT WAS THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM ? 
Illustrated by C. M. Watts and with Photographs. 


THE MAN WITH THE WASSAIL BOWL 


Illustrated by the Author. 


. G. G. Woodward 
. Albert Dorrington 
Waldemar Kaempffert 


A. S. Hartrick 
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CHRISTMAS IN ARCTIC LANDS ° 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author. , 


FRENCH FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 


IN THE WEST END. ILtustrRaTep. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ PRIZE COMPETITION. WitH REpRo- 


DucTIONsS . é 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Registered for transmission to Canada by Canadian Magazine Post. 





The usual commissions or allowances are allowed to Advertising Agents 
in respect of advertisements inserted by them. 





*** All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of 
the Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps ; otherwise they will not be 


vead ov returned. 


It must be understood that they ave sent at the Author’s risk, and the 
Editor is not responsible for their safe custody or return. 


All drawings submitted must 


also bear the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accom- 


panied by stamps to defray the cost of return, 


MSS. and Drawings should be addressed 


to the Editor, ‘“‘ Pall Mall Magazine,’’ Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





Let em Make Their Own Father X'mas 





No matter if the result is not a good Portrait. The 
Fun and Amusement you’ll get in trying to model him 
will more than repay you. 


The COMPLETE MODELLER BOX. 
A General Favourite—5 colours, 
Tools, &c. Post free, 2/10. 


The BUILDER BOX. 


A Grand Christmas Present for the 


Boys. Brick Maker, Trowel, Tools, 
Tile Cutters, Roller, &c., &c. Post 
free, 5/6. 


The HOUSEKEEPER BOX 
for Girls. Post free, 2/4. 


Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., 44 Bathampton, Bath. 


HARBUTTS 
PLASTICINE 








MAGNESIA 





Is the best remedy 


for 


Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most 


Effective Aperient 
Regular Use. 


for 
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HOT 


WATER IN THE Ne shavers who oe yourselves and 
ecome perturbed because your water is cold 

BED ROOM. ahs Geek. Gk wien ee 6 TH 
MOS JUG, and you canthen sleep on to your 

heart’s content. Your water will still be hot. 


See to it that you are armed. 
WATER IN THE is always at hand if the THERMOS JUG 
INVALID'S ROOM is replenished every 24 hours. It is indis- 


pensable to the Nurse, who needs a 
constant supply of hot water, hot milk, or 


other liquid food for her patient. 
See to it that you are armed. 


WATER ON THE A handsome and most useful addition to the 


table is the THERMOS TABLE JUG. 
DINING, BREAKFAST Boiling water for the Teapot, Boiling Milk 


OR TEA TABLE. for your Breakfast Coffee is always at hand 
if your table is graced by the THERMOS 
TABLE JUG. 


See to it that you are armed 


































Thermos 
Table Jugs 


Nickel-plated, 4-pt. size ... 16/6 each 
Do. do. pintsize ... 31/6 , 
Do. do. quart size ... 42/=- ,, 

Silver-plated, pint size .. 42/- , 
Do. do. quart size ... 55/= ,, 





From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Fancy Dealers 
and Stores 





Wholesale only :—A. E. GUTMANN & CO. 
8 LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Insist on the THERMOS ' 


The Acme of Perfection 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influen ial, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness.’.—-HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 

* Self-reverence, Selfeknowledge, Self=control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.'—TENNYSON. 


JON .—E. ine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you 
oom enatremmnel has the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE F EAT Ni 0 0 Fe 
RED OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE ISKY 
& BLUE «“ Bell 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary CO°FEE 




















ay Scientific Certainties | 


Wy The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on wy 
scientific certainties. They are exactly 
' P what a baby needs to develop intoa {4 { 
healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and 
kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


INFANTS FED ON THESE FOODS ARE 
NEITHER FRETFUL NOR WAKEFUL. 


<Allenburys Fads 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards, 
—_—- A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING = ii 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Lombard St., London. 















































THE PICTURES OF THE YEAR-1910 


oe THE EXTRA NUMBER OF THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 2 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BEST PICTURES IN THE ACADEMY 
First Prize - £1O Second Prize - £5 8s. 


RESULT OF THE COMPETITION 


In the above competition an unusualiy large number of voting papers were again received. 

When the votes had been tabulated and counted, it was found that the following works had 

been selected—in some cases by an extremely large majority—as the favourite works of the year 
1910 exhibited at the Academy. 











1. The Best Picture of All . ; : . ‘* The Summer Night that paused among 
her Stars.”’ 
By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 




















2. The Best Historical Picture . . ‘' The Rear Guard "’ 
3y J. P. BEADLE. 
3. The Best Landscape : . “ . ‘The Church Pool, Bettws-y-Coed.’ 
By B. W. LEADER, R.A. 
4. The Best Marine Picture ; . *' Plymouth.” 
By C. NAPIER Hemy, A.R.A. 
5. The Best Animal Picture ; . * Young April.” 
By Lucy KEMP-WELCH 
6. The Best Feminine Portrait . f . ‘Mrs. Cyprian Bridge.” 
By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 
7. The Best Male Portrait . ‘ i . ‘' Frank Benson, Esq."’ 


By H. G. RIVIERE. 





8. The Best Group. ‘ ‘ : . ‘* Portrait Group.”’ 
By W. STRANG, A.R.A. 





9. The Best Classical Picture’. : . ‘*Hylas and the Water-nym hs.” 
By HENRIETrA Rak (Mrs. Normand). 





10. The Best Religious Picture. ; . ‘ The Presence."’ 
By A. E. BorTHwIck. 





11. The Picture which tells the Best Story ‘‘ His Darkest Hour."’ 
By C. M. Q. ORCHARDSON. 





~ 


2. The Best Piece of Sculpture . ; . ‘' The late Lord Tennyson.”’ 
By HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 











THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


We have received no coupon which contained more than nine winners. Five competitors have been successful 
in naming those. The first prize of £10 will therefore, in accordance with Rule 2 governing the Competition, be 
divided between the following competitors :— 

Dr. Alfred Barnes, | Charlemont Street, Dublin. 

Mrs. H. D. Carey. Limington House, Iichester, Somerset. 

Rev. Ralph J. W. Grindle, 68 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N. 
H. Jacob, The Moorlands, Greystones, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 

Hugh Thornton, Alderbank, Brockenhurst, Hants. 

No less than eighteen competitors have succeeded in naming eight winners, and in accordance with the same 
rule the second pr ze of £5 8s. has been divided amongst them. A Postal Order for 6s. has therefore been .ent to 
each of the following :— 





Miss Clare Bale, The Girls’ School, The Acre, Windsor. Sir Robert Fulton, 7 Sloane Gardens, S.W. 

Miss Edyth Alyce Ball, ** Aetavona,"’ St. Lawrence Road, Miss Adeline Hayes, * Rosslare,’’ Bassett, Sou hampton, 
_ Plymouth. Mrs. Harriet Hirst, Wilshaw, Melt: am, near Hudders- 

Miss Rose A. Berry, Manor House, Ashley, near Market field. ° 
_ Harborough. H. P. Huddy, 22 Tivoli Road, Crouch End, N. 

Miss Stella E. Bryant, The Chestnuts, Lymm, Cheshire. S. Hunt, 41 Glenwood Road, Catford, S.E. 

Miss Burnbury, Manor House. Mildenhall, Suffolk. Miss Bertha Johnson, 99 Trinity Street, Norwich. 

Miss C. E. Cheeseman, Russell Road, Remuera, Auck- Miss F. Lethbridge, 15 Wulseley Terrace, Plymouth. 
_land, N.Z. Miss Margaret Roy, Gloucester House, Kew. 

Philip Cowen, 14 Sainfoin Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. Miss C. Saunder, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

Fred W. Dyer, Shant House, Heavitree, Exeter. Miss Trenchard, ** Woodstock,’’ Chris'church, Hants, 

















THE 


SCOTTISH 





Assets 
£20,000,000 











WIDOWS 


FUND 


The Largest | British Mutual Office 


PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom, 








READY NOV. 21. Of all Newsagents. 


PEARS’ 
ANNUAL 


CONTAINS 


5 SPLENDID TALES by 
5 FAMOUS LIVING AUTHORS 


Specially Illustrated in Tints by Noted Artists 


Gepsther with The Old English Hunting Song 
N PEEL with 4 full pages in Colours. 








ACCOMPANIED BY 


(| THREE =. 
PRESENTATION 
PLATES . 











Each in about 13 Colours. 
TEMPTED BUT SHY sé By G. G. Kilburn, R.I 
OVER THE GARDEN WALL .... By Fred Morgan 


BUTTERFLIES... .... By W.S. Coleman 
SIXPENCE ONLY 








ly 


It is good for children to indulge their 
liking for a wholesome table dainty like 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


It is one of the Sweets that fi 
never cloy, and besides being 
exquisitely refreshing, is highly 





commended for its 
food value. 
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G, Only with BIRD’S Custard do you really 

obtain that rich creaminess and exquisite 
flavor which make a perfect Custard. 

Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S! 


























